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1 Year $5, 2 Years $8 


What Farm Proposals May Mean in Market Place 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—This week Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent to Congress tem- 
porary emergency feed grain legisla- 
tion for the 1961 corn crop. This 
would raise the price support level 
of corn to $1.20 bu. national average 
basis. The levels of support for other 


feed grains would be raised com- 
parably to the boost for corn. 

At the same time, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Orville Freeman announced 
that he would increase the price sup- 
port for the 1961 soybean crop to 
$2.30 bu. and that the cottonseed 
loan would be advanced proportion- 
ately. 

The legislation requested of Con- 


gress is temporary and designed to 


increase farm income this year. The 
White House stated that later in the 
session it would submit long range 
legislation covering feed grains for 
future years and special legislation | 


for wheat 

In transmitting the proposed feed 
grain legislation, President Kennedy 
asked Congress for action by Mar. 1. 


The President, in his letter to Con- 
gress, describes the proposal as: (1) 
Providing cooperators in the feed 
grain program a price support level 
of $1.20 bu. for corn; (2) provid- 
ing a special agricultural conserva- 
tion program under which acreage 
previously planted to feed grains 


| would be diverted from 1961 pro- 


(Turn to PROPOSALS, page 8) 


Asks CCC Grain 
For Feed Men When 
Poultry Is Exported 


KANSAS CITY—A proposal that 
government owned feed grain be 
made available to feed manufacturers 
whenever poultry is exported from 
the U.S. was made by John P. Bauer, 
International Sales Corp., New York, 
at the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries. Mr. Bauer said his company, 
which is a firm of international sales 
agents, is now submitting this pro- 
posal to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Under the Bauer plan, whenever 
poultry is exported, the processors 
would obtain a certificate for an 
equivalent amount of feed grains, 
which could be passed on to the feed 
manufacturer for credit, the feed pro- 
ducer in turn collecting the grain 
from government supplies. Mr. Bauer 
said that it takes about 90,000 lb 
of feed grains to produce 30,000 Ib 
of chicken meat. 

The present U.S. export subsidies 
on feed grains make this grain avail- 
able to foreign feed producers at a 


(Turn to CCC, page 109) 


\K.C. Feed Production 
| Up 3.7%; Best Since ’54 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Feedstuffs Staff 


KANSAS CITY—Production of for- 
mula feed in the Kansas City mar- 
ket gained moderately in 1960, ac- 
cording to figures compiled for the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
from nine milling companies in the 
metropolitan area. Output amounted 
to 577,618 tons, a gain of 3.7% over 
the previous year when production 
totaled 559,290 tons. It was the best 


(Turn to PRODUCTION, page 8) 


Farmers Plan 12% Jump in 
Egg-Type Chick Purchases 


WASHINGTON — Farmers are 
planning to buy 12% more egg-type 
chicks this year than they did in 


1960, according to Feb 


1 figures an- 


| nounced by the U.S. Department of 
| Agriculture 


The USDA report confirms a pre- 


| diction by the Poultry Survey Com- 


mittee (Feedstuffs, Dec. 17, 1960) 
that egg-type chick hatch during the 
first half of 1961 would be 10-12% 


above a year earlier. 
Expansion intentions are attributed 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The Amer- 
ican Dehydrators Assn. met here in 
the Jung Hotel Feb. 8-10 for its 19th 
annual convention. Approximately 
270 registered and participated in the 
convention program. And when there 
were no ADA sessions, conventioners 


| past 


| expenditures 


| roamed this old-world city seeing the 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Features This Week 


= BEEF CATTLE NUTRITION—Summaries of beef cattle nutrition papers from the 
Southern Agricultural Workers Conference begin on page 10. 

COPPER FOR SWINE—The use of high levels of copper for growing-finishing 
swine is discussed in an article on page 40. 


NEW PLANT OPENS—Montana Flour Mills’ new feed plant at Great Falls, Mont., 


is described on page 73. 


A FIVE-YEAR LOOK—A look ahead at feed manufacturing and distribution from 
the manufacturer's point of view is found on page 80. 
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Californian Is New ADA Head 


sights and entering into the pre-Mardi | 


Gras celebrating. 


biggest year. In their reviews of the 
year, Joseph Chrisman, execu- 
tive vice president, and J. M. Schrum, 
Sugarland Industries, Inc., Sugar 
Land, Texas, outgoing president 
noted that membership, income and 
(primarily on research 
and promotion) had all set new highs. 
Elect J. W. Fielder 


er, Dixon Dryer Co., Dixon, Cal 
moved up from first vice president 
and was succeeded in that post by 
William H. Healey 


to generally favorable egg prices in 
recent months. 

Farmers in all regions intend to 
buy more chicks. Increases indicated 
are: 27%, South Central; 19%, 
West; 10%, both North and South 
Atlantic; 9%, West North Central, 
and 5%, East North Central States. 

USDA says that some differences 
between Feb. 1 intentions and actual 
purchases are dependent on egg and 
feed price relationships and other de- 
velopments during the remainder of 
the hatching season. 

The government report states that 
farmers now plan to buy 24% of their 
chicks straight run, 70% pullet chicks 
and 6% cockerels. Last year they 
bought 24% straight run, 69% pul- 


| let chicks and 7% cockerels. 
The convention climaxed the ADA’s 


The favorable prices underlying the 
expansion plan included mid-January 
prices averaging 38.6¢ per dozen. That 
figure was down 5.5¢ from a month 
earlier but was still 9¢ a dozen high- 
er than at the same time a year 
earlier. 

Price Trend 


Price trend in early January was 


| down sharply on large sizes. Price 
New ADA president is J. W. Field- | 


He | 


Gothenburg | 


(Neb.) Feed Products Co. Harold R 
Spencer, Iowa Valley Milling Co., 
Iowa City, Iowa, is the new second | 
vice president, succeeding Mr. Healey 
Mr. Chrisman and Miss Eunice Hunt, 
secretary, were reelected by the 
board 

Dr. William R. Kehr is the new | 


chairman of the ADA Research Coun- 

cil. Dr. Kehr, who is with the USS. 

Department of Agriculture Forage & 
(Turn to ADA, page 4) 


Washington Convention 


Panel Examines Long-Range Industry Trends 


By ROGER BERGLUND 

Feedstaffs Managing Editor 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. — “Don’t 
fight integration—join it. If you don’t 
(in poultry at least), you'll be out 
of the feed business . . . Commercial 
feed production will continue to in- 
crease, but concentrates will become 
a larger proportion of the total... 
Feed manufacturing by farmers in 
grain areas will increase, but most 
will use a concentrate ... No inte- 


grated operation has a chance of sur- 
vival unless farm management is as 
good or better than that of competi- 
WOES 

“Integration or coordination will 
| continue to gain, but there may be 
| an expansion of or swing back to 
| feed specialization in some instances 
. . . More feed men will be their own 
| best customers . . . Feed manufac- 

turers can figure they will have to 

average at least 50% more tonnage 


per man and per dollar within the 
next few years . . . Decentralization 
and smaller plants serving nearby 


| areas will continue to be a dominant 


| trend... 
| become more 


technical and speci- 
alized, and this will discourage par- 
ticipation by growers, grocerymen 
and other integrators.” 

These are examples of some of the 
comments and predictions made by a 


(Turn to WASHINGTON, page 112) 


Feed manufacturing will | 


trends during the latter half of the 
month were irregular, USDA said. 
(Turn to CHICKS, page 113) 


Fish Meal Prices Rise 


On Peruvian Quota and 


Lower U.S. Supplies 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Feedstuffs Staff 

NEW YORK-—A tightening of crop 
year-end domestic supplies plus the 
initiation of a new Peruvian export 
quota system have caused a strong 
turn in fish meal prices over the past 
few weeks. 

The domestic market for menhaden 
meal here stood this week in the 
range of $92@94, sacked, f.o.b. plants, 
with supplies limited and sales most- 
ly subject to confirmation. This com- 
pares with the reported low point 
in the domestic market of around 
$78 ton back in December. 

Imported meal from Peru was 
largely on a bid-and-ask basis be- 
cause of uncertainty over how the 
Peruvians will operate under their 


new selling plan. Recent quotations 
ranged $92@95, sacked, f.o.b. cars, 
Gulf. 


The world fish meal market has 
been jarred in recent years by the 
surge of Peru into a leading posi- 

(Turn to FISH MEAL, page 113) 
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The Quickie F eed Grain Plan 


TRYING TO DETERMINE the probable effect of the administration's 
proposed feed grain program on animal agriculture and on the feed industry 
presents some acute problems in arithmetic, not to mention exercises is mind 
reading. A boost in support prices, as industry leaders have pointed out, 
would increase feeding costs and put a squeeze on producers of meat, milk 
and eggs. At the same time, however, the secretary of agriculture apparently 
expects to help finance the cost of higher supports by sales of surplus stocks 
at market prices. Commodity observers believe this will tend to lower prices, 
which in turn would encourage more feeding. The mind-reading is necessary 
to determine when, how much and in what manner the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture would put its stocks on the market. 

The program appears to be patchwork proposal, put together with in- 
adequate consideration of the total probable impact on livestock and poultry 
production, both for short-term purposes and the long-range health of the 
basic agricultural enterprise of the nation, production of the protective foods. 

It is urgently hoped that the proposal will get the necessary close 
scrutiny of congressional agricultural leaders before something is dumped on 
the economy which could throw markets of all kinds into complete confusion. 
Unsettled price prospects could greatly disrupt the orderly growth of sound 
farming enterprises, tremendously outweighing any temporary benefit that 
might accrue to farmers as a result of jacking up feed grain prices. The 
administration—and Congress—should be fully aware that this sort of tamper- 
ing with prices is just what has put the government in the present surplus 
jackpot. 

It is apparent that the administration cannot resist the old call to demon- 
strate its desire to “do something” through the price support route—easily 
identified as a more-money-on-the-farm program because it can be neatly 
displayed as a cents-per-bushel boost. It is equally apparent that, in this 
admittedly temporary program, at least, the administration is not showing a 
proper regard for the possible adverse impact of its proposal on a basically 
sound animal agriculture industry. 


THE INDUSTRY LIAISON committee on Food and Drug Administration 
problems is pulling together its arguments and evidence for another meeting 
in Washington on March 7. It is hoped that a final decision can be reached 
on the problem of regulating the distribution of concentrates. Suggestions 
as to how the committee can substantiate its position that FDA clearance 
should not be required of local mixers and others using concentrates would 
be welcomed by the Americarr Feed Manufacturers Assn. (See Feedstuffs, 
Feb. 4, page 1.) 

The current FDA position that new drug applications must be held by 
everyone mixing a concentrate presents both an impossible enforcement 
problem for FDA and a heavy imposition of “policing” responsibilities on 
feed manufacturers. It appears to many in the industry that FDA's best bet 
is adequate regulation of the manufacture of concentrates and provision for 
specific mixing directions and labeling on concentrate shipments. This could 
accomplish FDA’s purpose in a far more efficient manner than that now 
demanded by FDA. 

AFMaA is still working on an attempt to modify the Delaney clause— 
which is the source of the present perplexities. However, activity on this 
front has been somewhat overshadowed by the effort to overcome the con- 
centrate problem. 

Several industry associations are involved in a plan for a unified approach 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 109) 


How’s Business? _ 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Regional differences in the formula feed industry were obvious this 
week. While egg and dairy feed volume kept business rolling along in the 
Northeast and climbing broiler prices added optimism to an already favor- 
able feeding situation in the Southeast, business in most other areas of the 
nation was down some from the week before—mostly because of spring-like 
weather. 

This week’s wholesale feedstuff price index of 81 was 0.5 higher than 
the week before and 1.9 higher than a year ago, according to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture calculations. USDA said the feed-grain index declined 
1.2 points to 63.2, which compares with 63.9 a year earlier. Up to 16 went 
the Chicago-based hog-corn ratio. This was a gain of 0.1 from the week 
before. The new mark is 4.1 better than that recorded in the comparable 


Northwest 


Though it was a surprise to some 
manufacturers in this region, this 
week's feed business was a bit slow- 
er than the previous week’s. But mill- 
ers and dealers reported that this 
month's volume will add up to a 
bigger figure than in February of 
1960. 

Ingredient handlers said there was 
much room for improvement—despite 
the major lifts in animal protein and 
soybean oil meal prices. 

A representative of one manufac- 
turing firm contemplating a cut in 
production time said the work force 
reporting currently could handle con- 
siderably more business if it were 
available. 

Some disagreement was noted in 
opinions of what feeds are moving 
best. But it was evident that poultry 
and hog feeds are at the top of the 
list. Mild, open weather was men- 
tioned as one of the major factors 
discouraging greater use of formula 
feeds in beef cattle feeding opera- 
tions. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west continues at about the same 
pace as last week which, while better 
than the same period a year ago, still 
leaves something to be desired. Mills 
are operating on a slow five-day 
basis. 

Cattle feed business continues good 
in spite of the extremely open weath- 
er; however, some trade sources re- 
port that range feeding is almost 
over. 

Mills report better than usual early 
turkey business and also an improve- 
ment in most poultry lines. 

Hog feed sales are still good and 
some early promotions of pig feeds 
indicate that this line could be mov- 
ing in good volume in another 30 
days. 

An exceptionally strong soybean 
meal market and higher animal pro- 
tein market will cause some higher 
price lists. The affect of higher pro- 
tein meals will be partially offset by 
the lower prices of the depressed mill- 
feed market. 


Northeast 


The slightly improved demand for 
formula feeds held for the second 
week in a row. Consumers apparent- 
ly have depleted their inventories and 
are now buying according to their 
needs. 

Dairy feeds remained the backbone 
of the sales with most of the action 
still centered in concentrates. Egg 
mashes were well taken and chick 
and turkey starting feeds are con- 
tinuing to improve. 

Feed sales should hold up pretty 
well because end products are show- 
ing a profitable picture to growers. 

Egg prices advanced 2¢ doz. Broil- 


week a year ago. (Feed markets in detail on pages 110-112.) 


ers edged over the 18¢ lb. mark in 


the East, an unusual level for this 
time of year. 

The grain market, however, was 
at the mercy of political winds from 
Washington. The market weakened 
after earlier buoyancy because ap- 
prehension is growing that a corn 
price support program can't be passed 
in time to affect the 1961 crop. 

Corn was down 2-214¢ and oats off 
2¢. Barley had a weak undertone and 
feed wheat held steady. 

Vegetable proteins, however, held 
up well. Soybean oil meal (44% and 
50%) advanced $3.50 and is likely to 
hold the gain. Gluten meal rose $2 
and linseed oil meal just about held 
its own. 

Millfeed prices slumped sharply on 
lack of demand. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 36 hours last 
week, unchanged from the previous 
period. 


Southeast 


Broiler feed business continues to 
be reported fairly good with mills’ 
running time about normal. Chick 
replacements on the farm were up 
close to 1 million chicks over last 
week. Broiler prices advanced almost 
1¢ per lb. as result of a shortage of 
birds for meeting processors demands, 
making the price 18 to 19¢ per Ib. 
f.o.b. the farm. At the present lev- 
els growers are getting a fairly nice 
return for their broilers. 

Cattle and hog feed business is 
showing signs of picking up after bes 
ing on the slow side for several 
weeks. Fairly good demand for both 
soybean meal and cottonseed meal 
has caused the mills to advance their 
asking prices $1@2 per ton for future 
shipment. Immediate shipment of oil 
meals continue to be offered at $2@3 
less. Cottonseed hulls are not moving 
as had been expected. 

River traffic is now opened en- 
abling barges to come into south- 
eastern terminals causing asking 
prices for corn this week to drop as 
much as 5¢ bu. It has been reported 
by one milling company that within 
a 100 mile radius of his plant there 
is enough ear corn to make 40,000 
tons of ground snap corn; this being 
in direct competition with citrus 
pulp, more processors have reduced 
their asking price for pulp. Citrus 
pulp production still exceeds demand. 


Central States 


Demand for formula feeds as a 
whole is holding on a fairly even keel. 
It’s running a little behind last month 
but it’s enough better than last Feb- 
ruary to make the mixers forget that 
it has eased off moderately from 
January. Prices dipped a little but 
apparently, this did not hurt the de- 
mand to any material extent. 

Many are becoming increasingly 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 115) 
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Peter Hand's Research Farm functions as part 
of your own research program. Formulas and feed- 
ing plans are tested on swine, sheep and cattle and 


on commercial-size flocks of broilers and turkeys. 


Peter Hand Vitamin A is easily assimilated by 
animals. It is exceptionally stable, maintains potency 
over long periods of time under varying temperature 
and atmospheric conditions. 


When is a 50 percent cut in costs 
NOT a 50 percent cut in costs? 


The same reasoning holds true for all fortifiers. With 
Peter Hand products, however, you can always be sure 


Answer: When it involves a cut-rate fortifier! 
Take vitamin premixes for example. They’re the 


most expensive element in a ration on a per pound 
basis. But look again and you'll see they represent no 
more than 5% of the total cost of a ration. So even if 
you could cut your vitamin cost in half, you would 
save only 214% overall. 

Moreover, there are many times when buying vita- 
mins strictly on the basis of lowest-cost-per-pound is 
false economy. Cut-rate vitamin premixes are liable 
to deteriorate rapidly, or separate, leaving you with 
two alternatives: run the risk of underfortification or 
use up the savings by adding extra vitamins “‘to be on 
the safe side.” 


Look for the answer first 


of true economy, because they are-guaranteed to come 
up to specification 100% of the time. Put your Peter 
Hand representative on the spot—ask him to show you 
how you can save time, trouble and money with reason- 
ably priced, premium quality Peter Hand products. 


PETER HAND'S RED TAPE SAVES YOU 

TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 
Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
every product. After samples are taken, con- 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
that Peter Hand premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 
been established. 


from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


* 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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BROILER PRICES GAIN 


Broiler prices gained a healthy 1¢ 
ib. this week in the major produc- 
tien areas. 

In the Southeast it was reported 
that the jump came because of a 
shortage of birds at processing plants. 
The farm price in the Southeast was 
in the 18-19¢ range. 

At m‘d-week the top Delmarva 
farm price had reached 20¢ Ib. The 
greatest volume of birds was moving 
in the 19-19!,¢ range. 

Market observers in Delmarva said 
the new marks were the highest since 
July. The price stayed in the 19¢ 
area for only three weeks last year. 


Clears Hygromycin 
For Chicken Feed 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
the issuance of a food additive order 
clearing the use of hygromycin B 
for use in chicken feed. 

The order—issued following a peti- 
tion by the Elanco Products Co., divi- 
sion of Eli Lilly & Co.—-permits use 
of this antibiotic for use as an aid 
in the control of infestation of large 
roundworms, cecal worms and cap- 
illary worms in chickens. 

It specifies a level of 4,000 units of 
hygromycin B per pound, equivalent 
to 8 grams of hygromycin B activity 
per ton. The finished medicated feed 
is not to be fed continuously for more 
than eight weeks. Labeling is to state 
that the medicated feed is not to be 
used for laying hens and that the feed 
must be withdrawn 48 hours prior 
to slaughter. A tolerance of zero is 
established for residues of the addi- 
tive in or on eggs and the uncooked 
edible tissues and by-products. 


FDA Gets ‘Petitions 


On Coccidiostats 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has received a 
series of food additive petitions deal- 
ing with use of coccidiostats. 

The Feb. 10 Federal Register re- 
ported a petition by Dow Chemical 
Co. asking a regulation to provide 
for use of erythromycin thiocyanate 
in combination with Dow’s zoalene in 
chicken feed. Dow also petitioned for 
use of oleandomycin in combination 
with zoalene. 

Merck & Co. filed a petition pro- 
posing issuance of a regulation pro- 
viding for use of the coccidiostat 
amprolium in turkey feed, with or 
without penicillin and Streptomycin. 

Reported in the Feb. 11 Federal 
Register was a petition by Sterwin 
Chemicals Inc., proposing issuance 
of a food additive regulation for a 
combination of bithionol and methio- 
triazamine. This would provide for a 
new dosage form of the coccidiostat. 


Anthelmintic for 


Dog Food Cleared 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued a 
food additive order clearing the use 
of diethylcarbamazine as an anthel- 
mintic in dog food. The action came 
on a petition filed by Corn Prod- 
ucts Co., Waverly, N.Y. 

The order clears use of the addi- 
tive as an aid in control of large 
roundworms (ascarids) in dogs. The 
quantity permitted in the medicated 
dog food is 66 parts per million, or 
30 mg. per pound. The food is not 
to be fed to dogs 18 months of age 
or older. 


NAMED HATCHERY MANAGER 
RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. Kinslow 


Egg Co. announced the appointment 
of Bob Moellers as manager of its 
new hatchery here. Mr. Moellers for- 
merly was flock service manager for 
Kinslow. 


Dr. A. L. Andrews 
Heads Hess & Clark 


ASHLAND, OHIO — Dr. Aaron L. 
Andrews has been named president 
and general manager of the Hess & 
Clark division of 
Richardson - Mer - 
rill, it was 
announced by 
Frank N. Getman, 
Richardson - Mer- 
rill executive vice 
president. 

Dr. Andrews 
started his career 
in general adver- 
tising, and later 
entered the Uni- 
versity of Califor- 
nia School of Veterinary Medicine 
at Davis, where he received a D.V.M. 
degree in 1952. Following experience 
in the commercial veterinary field, he 
joined Hess & Clark as advertising 
manager in 1955, becoming vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager 
in June, 1960. 

“Dr. Andrews’ scientific training 
and his broad experience in advertis- 
ing and marketing make him ideally 
suited for these new responsibilities,” 
Mr. Getman said. 

“Hess & Clark has experenced a 
significant expansion during the past 
five years and we are looking forward 
to a continuing growth under his 
leadership,” Mr. Getman added. 

Dr. Andrews is a member of the 
board of directors of the Animal 
Health Institute, an organization rep- 
resenting major companies in the 
feed medication and animal health 
field. 

Hess & Clark manufactures and 
markets 50 different products and 
employs its own sales force which 
covers the entire U.S. 


Chiff Weberg, Purina 


Plant Manager, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. C. (Cliff) 
Weberg, 61, manager of the Ralston 
Purina Co.’s Minneapolis plant since 
1944, died of a heart attack Feb. 16 

Mr. Weberg, a native of Maynard, 
Minn., was widely known in feed cir- 
cles for many years. He joined Ral- 
ston Purina as a production coordi- 
nator in 1927. 

Mr. Weberg was a member of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Club, Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 

He is survived by his wife, Elsie; 
a daughter, Beverly Jean; and two 
brothers, Harry of Minneapolis and 
Selvin of Maynard. 

Funeral arrangements have not 
been announced. The body is at the 
Werness funeral home in Minneapolis. 


Dr. Andrews 


Tom Hartman Heads 


Superior Sales 


HOPKINS, MINN.—T. E. (Tom) 
Hartman has been named sales man- 
ager for the Superior division of Daf- 

fin Corp., Hopkins, 
Minn., according 
to C. F. Pierson, 
president. 

Mr. Hartman 
previously held the 
position as mana- 
ger of terminal 
sales for the Su- 
perior division 


T. E. Hartman 


ing equipment. He 
will work out of the Daffin head- 
quarters at Hopkins. Before joining 
the company, he was manager of 
the grain buying department of the 
Minneapolis Ralston Purina Co. plant. 

Mr. Hartman attended Cornell Uni- 
versity at Ithaca, N.Y., and is a grad- 
uate of Miami University at Oxford, 
Ohio. 

H. A. (Hank) Pyzdrowski is gen- 
eral manager of the Superior division 
of Daffin. 


ADA 


(Continued from page 1) 


Range Research Branch at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, suc- 
eeeds Dr. H. R. Bird, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Three new directors were elected 
and two were reelected. New on the 
board are: W. A. Donnelly, National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 


| Kansas City; Ralph Eickhof, Red 


River Alfalfa Co., Crookston, Minn., 
and Wallace Johnson, Springbank De- 
hydrators, Ltd. Chilliwack, B.C., 


| Canada. Mr. Johnson is the first Ca- 


nadian ever elected to serve on the 
ADA board. Reelected as directors 
were: E. A. Olson, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, and J. M. 
Schrum. 

Outgoing directors included Ralph 
Beermann, Beermann Bros. Dehy, 
Dakota City, Neb., the newly-elected 
Republican congressman from Ne- 
braska’s third district. Mr. Beermann 
attended the convention and received 
congratulations and best wishes from 
the organization which he served as 
president in 1959. 

Agriculture in the '60’s 

Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head of the 
department of agricultural economics 
and sociology, Texas A&M College, 
gave the dehydrators his ideas on 
“American Agriculture in the Six- 
ties.” 

“Tt is high time that we take the 
partisan politics out of agriculture. 
Neither the Republicans nor the 
Democrats have a monopoly on 
knowledge about how to solve farm 
problems,” he said. “And we, as a 
people, must realize that the way we 
treat agriculture in the future may 
be a crucial point in the rate of total 
economic development in this coun- 
try.” 

Dr. Timm predicted that agricul- 
ture trends established in the 1950's 
would likely continue through this 
decade. He gave these examples: 
Vertical integration will continue to 
grow; federal government roles in 
agricultural markets will continue; 
per capita consumption of frozen 
fruits and vegetables will grow; to- 
tal agricultural production, which 


| was up 25% in the 1950’s, will likely 


rise 12-20% in the 1960's; less land 
will be used for agricultural produc- 
tion; and the total number of farms 
will continue to decrease. 


More Integration 

Commenting on vertical integra- 
tion, Dr. Timm predicted that there 
would be more of this grouping of 
production, financing, marketing and 
other decisions under one head in the 
future, particularly for eggs, hogs and 
even field crops. 

In the marketing field, Dr. Timm 
looks for most agricultural commo- 
dities to be produced and sold under 
private agreements or by federal 
marketing orders within 10 years. 

“The revolution that is occurring 
at the retail level is more significant 
than the so-called farm revolution,” 
Dr. Timm said. “Agriculture must 
produce the products that the food 
retailer wants, in the quantity he 
wants them. 

“The consumer level may be a bet- 
ter guide post to determine produc- 
tion and marketing decisions in the 
future,” Dr. Timm continued. “We 
have already found that pricing prod- 
ucts at retail is often of minor im- 
portance in determining what the 
housewife buys.” 

Grading of farm products, especial- 
ly meats, fruits and vegetables, may 
develop into a real controversy in the 
future, according to the Texas speak- 
er. “There is a battle shaping up on 
government grading versus private 
grading,” he said. 

In summary, Dr. Timm noted that 
the unabated growth in commercial- 
ization of agriculture will bring many 
adjustments, but the agricultural in- 
dustry will not become less impor- 
tant; it will continue to grow. 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


By John Cipperly 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


New Farm Policy 


WASHINGTON — While the path 
of the new administration at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is unclear 
since its operators are persons gen- 
erally gained from the cloistered halls 
of the academy, there are now fore- 
seen some reasonably certain objec- 
tives behind the motions of the new 
hands at USDA. 

The most obvious conclusion is that 
USDA is dominated by a group which 
proposes to set up USDA as a coun- 
tervailing force between the farmer, 
the marketing machinery and the 
food processing industry. 

It may be noted, too, that there 
are threats to the poultry, turkey 
and feed industries in possible moves 
which would result in controls over 
such operations. 

The officials appear to be building 
a proposal that the USDA will act as 
an intervening force, perhaps eu- 
phemistically called a stabilizing fac- 
tor which will provide a larger re- 
turn for the farm production dollar 
than now goes to the marketing ma- 
chinery and the processors. 


“Stabilizing Influence” 


To call the USDA indicated policies 
“countervailing” needs this definition. 
It is that USDA would be a price 
stabilizing influence since it would 
ultimately fix farm prices through 
price support levels and management 
of surpluses at USDA-controlled 
prices, with some voluntary acreage 
production levels on the part of pro- 
ducers for which they would be paid. 

Since the farm production economy, 
the farm marketing machinery and 
the processing industries would find 
themselves frozen into a tight eco- 
nomy, it may be concluded that ulti- 
mately if the Cochrane theories of 
“supply-management” are to be ef- 
fective, first we must embark on a 
Canadian Wheat Board type of grain 
marketing machinery and finally price 
controls on food. 

It was the World War II experi- 
ence that when price controls were 
active, it would be necessary to in- 
volve rationing of food supplies and 
the next essential step would be an 
overall control of all prices. 

Economist Cochrane is not alone in 
his “supply-management” theory. He 
now, it is learned, has broad indirect 
support from Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture James T. Ralph, former 
state secretary of agriculture of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Ralph is fascinated with the 
marketing order and agreement con- 
trols of the farm economy. 

In some significant instances mar- 
keting orders and agreements have 
worked with eminent success, as for 
example in potatoes in recent years. 
In other areas, notably his home state 
of California, marketing orders and 
agreements, when aggressively pro- 
secuted, have only worked to promote 
production of competitive supplies 
from outside that state. It is not now 
entirely certain that Mr. Ralph under- 
stands the background of the mar- 
keting order and agreement tech- 
nique. 

In the first place, if the Ralph 
theory is to be coordinated with that 
of the Minnesota economist, Mr. 
Cochrane and Mr. Ralph would have 
to use production controls in con- 

(Turn’ to COMMENT, page 8) 
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To help you produce quality formula 


feeds Archer-Daniels-Midland Company takes 


extra care in manufacturing 


Nature makes green, leafy alfalfa 
abundant in nutrients. Then 
Archer-Daniels-Midland takes 
over and produces dehydrated 
alfalfa of outstanding quality. 


First, fields of green alfalfa 
at their peak of nutritive 
value are selected and har- 
vested. With no loss of time 
the fresh alfalfa is dehy- 
drated by the most mod- 


ern methods and equipment 
in the alfalfa industry. Strict 
laboratory control keeps con- 
stant watch on the quality of 
Small’s—protein content, Vita- 
min A level and other factors 
are checked and recorded after 
processing and again before ship- 
ment. A-D-M’s modern inert gas storage 
facilities keep Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
at peak quality until your order is filled. When you 
aim for quality formula feeds be sure to specify 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. Call us today! 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 
Box 356 Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Beef Feeding Interest Grows 


Reports on Cattle Nutrition 
Presented at Montana Event 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

BOZEMAN, MONT.—Beef feeding 
—stimulated by output of more than 
50 million bushels of barley annually 
—is getting to be big business in 
Montana, as well as other barley 
areas. And much of the attention at 
the 1961 Montana Nutrition Confer- 
ence was focused on developments in 
cattle nutrition, particularly the use 
of high-concentrate rations. 

Montana may still not be one of the 
biggest feeding states, but interest in 
livestock feeding is growing tremen- 
dously in the area, and some 175 per- 
sons from the Northwest were on 
hand for the conference Feb. 6-7 at 
Montana State College. 

The feed mean heard reports from 
Montana State and other scientists 
on such things as: 

Montana experiments with high- 
concentrate rations for fattening cat- 
tle. 

—Fat, calcium and vitamin A in 
feedlot rations. 

—The role of propionic acid as one 
of the newer developments in rumi- 
nant nutrition. 

—Enzymes, kelp and dynafac for 
fattening cattle. 

—tThe possibility of differences in 
feeding value among different va- 
rieties of barley. 

The Montana conference was spon- 
sored by Montana State in coopera- 
tion with the Montana Feed Manu- 
facturers and Dealers Assn. and the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Dr. O. O. Thomas of Montana State 
was chairman. 

Summaries of some of the cattle 
feeding reports follow. (Other re- 
ports will be reviewed in a subsequent 
issue.) 

FATTENING CATTLE ON HIGH- 
CONCENTRATE RATIONS IN 
MONTANA—There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in interest in cat- 
tle fattening in Montana and other 
barley areas in the Northwest. A re- 
cent estimate of the number of cattle 
on feed in Montana in 1960 indicated 
a gain of 52% over the same period 
a year earlier, and there have been 
additional increases. 

Dr. O. O. Thomas, Montana State 
animal nutritionist, reported on sev- 
eral trials with high-concentrate ra- 
tions, pointing out that such rations 
can be successfully fed to cattle. 

Barley is the feed most available 
for fattening cattle in the area, and 
many feeders are reported to be us- 
ing supplemented no-hay steam rolled 
barley rations. 

However, Dr. Thomas noted that 
other feeds such as oats, wheat, 
wheat mixed feed, beet pulp and saf- 
flower meal can be fed with barley, if 
priced favorably. 

At the outset, Dr. Thomas ex- 
plained that a balanced daily ration 


for fattening 600-lb. yearling steers 
might include 13 lb. of barley and 
2 Ib. of a 20% protein supplement. 
This supplement would contain 2% 
calcium, 1% phosphorus and 5,000 
units of vitamin A per pound. The 
total ration might be further im- 
proved, he said, by substitution of 
oats, wheat mixed feed or dried mo- 
lasses beet pulp for part of the bar- 
ley. He said 1 }b. of the 20% sup- 
plement with the above levels of 
calcium, phosphorus and vitamin A 
would satisfy requirements if the bar- 
ley contains about 13% protein. The 
value of adding more protein to the 
ration than is necessary to meet re- 
quirements is not known, he indi- 
cated. Dr. Thomas commented that 
Montana researchers do not yet know 
if it is all right to use 1 Ib. of sup- 
plement daily if the A and calcium 
levels are increased. 


A supplement used with high-bar- 
ley rations at the Montana station 
has included 40% of wheat mixed 
feed, 125% of dehydrated alfalfa, 
12.5% of barley, 10% soybean meal, 
10% cottonseed meal, 5% linseed 
meal, 4% limestone, 1% dicalcium 
phosphate and 1% premix. In experi- 
ments now being run, the 125% bar- 
ley has been replaced by dehy to give 
a total of 25% dehy in the ration. 

Dr. Thomas reported on one test 
in which heifers were gradually 
brought to a full-feed of steam-rolled 
barley and were fed 2 lb. of a 20% 
supplement which provided 2 gm. of 
dynafac in one lot. Hay feeding was 
gradually reduced and was discon- 
tinued at the 28th day. The heifers 
gained 100 Ib. on about 650 Ib. of 
feed. Average daily gain for the 126- 
day feeding period was about 3 Ib. 
with a rate of 2.98 for the control 
lot and 3.04 for the dynafac lot. 
Eight animals graded choice and 
eight good. 

In another trial, 32 yearling Here- 
ford steers were used to study the 
effect of adding dynafac and Agro- 
zyme in a high-concentrate ration. 
The steers were started on steam- 
rolled barley and 2 lb. of a 22% pro- 
tein supplement and grass hay. Hay 
feeding was eliminated after the 18th 
day. The steers were hand fed, and 
barley was increased about 0.5 Ib. per 
day until the steers were on full feed. 
The steers in the 179-day trial gained 
100 Ib. on 725 Ib. of feed. Average 
daily gain was 2.75 lb. Steers fed 
dynafac or the enzyme product 
gained a little more efficiently, but 
the difference was not great in rate 
of gain. In previous tests with steers, 
use of both of these additives in- 
creased gain. 

A test under way now is designed 
to determine the effect of amount of 
hay and also to compare steam-rolled 
with dry-rolled barley. Forty steers 

(Turn to MONTANA, page 114) 


E. E. Woolman 0. H. Cockrel 


Hales & Hunter Co. 
Announces New 


Executive Appointees 


CHICAGO — Hales & Hunter Co., 
manufacturer of Red Comb-Pioneer 
Feeds, has announced the appoint- 
ment of E. E. 
Woolman, execu- 
tive vice presi- 
dent, to the new- 
= ly created position 
| of director of long 
| range planning. 

Orvel H. Cockrel 
has been named 
to succeed him as 
director of mar- 
keting, according 
to William H. 
Garvey, Jr., presi- 
dent. The changes became effective 
Feb, 1. 

In other moves, Victor F. Holt 
was named field sales manager and 
Alex Gordeuk, formerly head of the 
company’s poultry feeds department, 


William Shaffer 


Victor Holt Alex Gordeuk 


was promoted to marketing man- 
ager. Both will report to Mr. 
Cockrel. William Shaffer, formerly 
assistant to Mr. Gordeuk in the poul- 
try feeds department, moves up to 
manager of that department. 

In announcing the move creating 
a new long range planning depart- 
ment with Mr. Woolman as direc- 
tor, Mr. Garvey said, “The tremen- 
dous changes that have or will take 
place in the agricultural economy 
make it increasingly more impor- 
tant that we consider long range 
planning as being our most impor- 
tant consideration.” 

Mr. Cockrel joined Hales & Hunt- 
er Co. in 1958 as market research 
manager, was promoted to market- 
ing manager a year later and served 
in that. capacity until elevated to 
director of marketing Feb. 1. Pre- 
vious to joining Hales & Hunter Co. 
he was research manager and later 
assistant to the president of Watt 
Publishing Co. 

Alex Gordeuk, new marketing 

(Turn to HALES & HUNTER, page 115) 


Turkey Breeder 


WASHINGTON — A 27% increase 
in the number of turkey breeder hens 
on farms Jan. 1 as compared with a 
year earlier has been reported by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Breeder hens Jan. 1 totaled 4,229,- 
000 compared with 3,327,000 a year 
earlier, the report said. Heavy breed 
hens were estimated at 3,787,000 com- 
pared with 2,904,00 a year earlier. 
Light breed hens were estimated at 
442,000, up 4%. 

Compared to a year earlier test- 
ings for pullorurn disease from July 
through December, 1960, were up 
43% for heavy breeds and 4% for 
light breeds. Heavy white breeds, 
which accounted for 32% of all heav- 
ies tested July-December, were 80% 
above the corresponding period of 
1959. 

USDA said that in October, 1960, 
breeder flock owners in 15 of the 
most important states indicated their 
intentions to keep 26% more heavy 
breed hens than the previous year. 
Their intentions to keep light breed 
hens was for about the same number 
as in the 1960 hatching season. This 
compares with 30% more heavy breed 
hens and 4% more light breed hens on 
hance Jan. 1 than a year earlier. 
Growers, as of Jan. 1, indicated they 
intended to raise 20% more turkeys 
during 1961 than were raised during 
1960. They planned an increase of 


Hens Up 27% 


22% in heavy breeds and a 5% in- 
crease in light breeds. The number 
of breeder hens on hand Jan. 1 will 
be adequate to meet the intentions 
of growers to produce a larger turkey 
crop than was produced in 1960, the 
report continued. 
Up in All Regions 

The number of heavy breed hens 
Jan. 1 was above a year earlier in 
all regions of the country. Increases 
were 36% in the South Atlantic, 34% 
in the West, 33% in thé West North 
Central, 27% in the East North Cen- 
tral, 25% in the South Central and 
3% in the North Atlantic region. The 
10 leading states, which account for 
76% of all heavy breed hens in the 
nation, ranked in the order of im- 
portance are: California, Minnesota, 
Texas, Oregon, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 

Number of light breed hens on 
farms Jan. 1 was 4% more than Jan. 
1, 1960. Increases from a year earlier 
of 50% in the North Atlantic, 16% 
in the South Atlantic and 11% in 
the West North Central more thin 
offset decreases of 15% in the West, 
14% in the South Central and 5% 
in the East North Central states. The 
10 leading states, with 89% of the 
light breed hens, are Virginia, Minne- 


sota, Ohio, Texas, Iowa, Oregon, 
West Virginia, Missouri, California 
and Florida. 


MONTANA CONFERENCE—Some of the program participants and associ- 
ation officers at the Montana Nutrition Conference at Montana State College 
in Bozeman, are pictured here. Left to right in the first photo are new officers 
and directors of the Montana Feed Manufacturers & Dealers Assn.—Harry 
Johnson, Montana Flour Mills, director; John Ross, Graham & Ross, director; 
Oarl Butzer, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., secretary, and Pat DeVoir, 


Occident Elevator, president. 


In the second photo are some of the guest speakers—Dr. J. P. Bowland, 
University of Alberta; Dr. R. B. Grainger, Monsanto Chemical Co., and Dr. 
L. A. Dyer, Washington State University. 


In the third picture are Dr. R. A. Rasmussen, Peter Hand Foundation; 
Dr. O. O. Thomas, Montana State College, and E. G. Horst, Calcium Car- 


bonate Co. 
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ILLINOIS CONFERENCE—Vitamin 
Illinois Nutrition Conference 
left photo with Dr. A. L. Neumann, left, moderator of 
the discussion. Dr. Neumann is head of the University of 
Illinois beef cattle division. With him, from the left, are: 
of Hllinois 
chemist; Dr. G. E. Mitchell, University of Kentucky live- 
stock nutritionist; Dr. W. H. Pfander, University of Mis- 
souri livestock nutritionist, and G. 8S. Smith, University 
of Illinois nutritionist. Standing are J. T. Tollett and 


at the 


Dr. B. C. Johnson, University 


A panel members J. 
are 


shown in the 
nois speakers 


topics are: Dr. 


animal bio- 


Illinois Nutrition Event Panel 
Delves Into Vitamin A Problem) 


By Special Correspondent 


URBANA, ILL.—The puzzling vi- 
tamin A deficiency problem, its many 
facets and intricate angles, received 
a thorough hashing over at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Nutrition Confer- 
ence. 

A panel of nutritionists and bio- 
chemists delved into a deeper under- 
standing of just how vitamin A func- 
tions in the body, a background of 
the deficiency problem and the pos- 
sible role of dietary nitrates. 

The panel summarized after two 
hours of reports and discussions 
“Research so far has only scratched 
the surface in trying to explain this 
deficiency.”” Consequently the panel 
raised more questions about the prob- 
lem than it gave answers. 

Dr. A. L. Neumann, University of 
Illinois beef cattle researcher, mode- 
rated the panel. University of Illinois 
animal biochemist Dr. B. Connor 
Johnson gave a description of vitamin 
A’s role in the animal body. 


Dr. George Mitchell, University of | 


Kentucky nutritionist, described how 
and when the problem first started 
attracting attention. Dr. Stan Smith, 


University of Illinois beef cattle nu- | 


tritionist, explained the effects of 
high-nitrate silage on vitamin A 

Dr 
Missouri, 
toxicity. 

Because of the time shortage, two 
Illinois graduate assistants, J. H. 
Sokolowski and J. T. Tollett, submit- 
ted their reports rather than present- 
ing them orally. 

High Nitrate Silages 

In his talk on high nitrate silages, 
Dr. Smith said that the poor per- 
formance of cattle fed forages or si- 
lages heavily dosed with nitrogen fer- 
tilizers is becoming an increasingly 
important problem. He added that 
the problem appears to be related to 
factors favoring the accumulation of 
nitrates in plant forages: drouth, 
heat, excessive crowding and shading 
of plants and even water-logged soils 

Continuing, he explained that when 
animals eat such forages or silages, 
the nitrate is absorbed in the ali- 
mentary tract. There the nitrate is 
converted to nitrite and other com- 
pounds. 

The nitrite acts as the real villain 
in nitrate poisoning, he said. It works 
as an oxidizing agent and prohibits 
the blood from transporting oxygen. 
This results in asphyxiation, so com- 
mon in nitrate poisoning cases. 

Then he explained that both vita- 
min A and carotene are susceptible 
to oxidative destruction. Therefore 
it’s possible that the oxidative de- 
struction of blood and tissue supplies 


W. H. Pfander, University of | 
discussed chronic nitrate | 


of vitamin A and carotene is one of 
nitrite’s toxic actions. Such an effect 
may be masked in acute cases of 
nitrite toxicity but becomes more ob- 
vious in more chronic cases. 

He added that nitrite may also al- 
ter protein enzymes that are required 
to convert carotene to vitamin A. Or 
nitrite may also hinder the processes 
involved in the functional metabolism 
of vitamin A. 

Then Dr. Smith raised these ques- 
tions: “If rations of vitamin A-defi- 
cient animals contain adequate caro- 
tene, does this mean that the animal 
cannot utilize carotene?” “Are vita- 
min A and carotene destroyed in the 
animal, therefore increasing the ani- 
mal’s requirement for vitamin A?” 
“Or is it a combination of these fac- 
tors?” 


a 


H. Sokolowski, University of [llinois graduate stu- 
dents. In the photo at the right, three University of Illi- 
discuss 
them. Left to right in the photo, the speakers and their 
A “Nutritional Considera- 
tions of ‘Specific Pathogen-Free’ Pigs”; 
barger, “Nutritional Considerations of Milk Replacers,” 
and Dr. K. A. Kendall, “Calcium and Phosphorus Supple- 
ment for Dairy Cattle,” all from the University of Illinois. 


He cited several trials in which vi- | 


tamin A-deficient animals have re- 


sponded more satisfactorily to pre- | 


formed vitamin A than to carotene 
This perhaps indicates an impaired 
ability to utilize carotene, he stated. 

Dr. Smith said that it is therefore 
reasonable to speculate that the dif- 
ficulty involves destruction of caro- 
tene in the gastrointestinal tract of 
the animal, failure to absorb carotene 
or impaired ability to utilize caro- 
tene. 

“Whether it relates directly to di- 
etary nitrate or nitrite,” he contin- 
ued, “and what, if any other factors 
are involved is not known.” 

Dr. Smith also raised another ques- 
tion: “What, exactly, is the role of 
nitrate in vitamin A_ deficiency 
cases?” “If there is a distinct tie-up 
between vitamin A and dietary ni- 
trate, are vitamin A-deficiency cases 
becoming more common because 
crops are receiving more nitrogen fer- 
tilizer?” 

In an attempt to answer some of 
the questions, he said the University 
of Illinois is currently feeding four 
different corn silages to steers and 
sheep. The silage came from four dif- 
ferent plots: 

Plot 1 seeded at the high rate of 
32,000 seedlings per acre, received a 
high nitrogen fertilizer. The thick 
seeding, Dr. Smith explained, in- 
creased shading to increase the ac- 
cumulation of nitrate in the forage. 

Plot 2 planted at a normal rate of 
16,000 seedlings per acre, also re- 
ceived a high nitrogen fertilizer. 

Plot 3, an average soil that re- 
ceived no additional nitrogen ferti- 
lizer, grew 32,000 seedlings per acre. 

Plot 4, another average soil that 


received no additional nitrogen ferti- | 


lizer, grew 16,000 seedlings per acre. 

Analysis of silage from Plot 1 re- 
vealed that it contained 0.6% potas- 
sium nitrate, which is sufficiently 


their reports before presenting 


H, Jensen, 


K. E. Harsh- 


high enough to problems in 
some cases. 

Dr. Smith and his co-workers are 
feeding silage from all four plots to 
determine the nitrate’s effect on vita- 
min A, to get information on the nu- 
trients’ digestibility and to determine 
the level of vitamin A in the blood 
plasma. 


cause 


Effect of Nitrate 

The report of one of the graduate 
assistants, J. T. Tollett, covered 
effect of dietary nitrate on 
of hogs. 

Mr. Tollett added levels of 0, 0.61, 
1.23, 1.84, 2.4 and 3.17% nitrate, as 
potassium nitrate, to a corn-soybean 


the | 
the | 
growth and reproductive performance | 


meal ration. He found that levels 
above 1.84% significantly slowed | 
gains. Further studies clarified that 


the nitrate, not the potassium, caused 
the slower gains. 

In another study, Mr. Tollett added 
potassium nitrate and various levels 
of vitamin A to a milo diet. In 
cases, regardless of vitamin A level, 
the rate and efficiency of gain were 
significantly depressed. Dietary ni- 
trate also increased the methemoglo- 
bin level, and this response was not 
affected by vitamin A supplementa- 
tion. In other words, the vitamin A 
did not prevent the toxic effects of 
nitrate in swine 

In another trial, Mr. Tollett used 
24 gilts to study the effect of nitrate 


on early reproductive performance 
Growth was again significantly 
slowed. But Mr. Tollett did not get 
any differences on corpora lutea num- 
ber, percent of implantation, ovary 
weight, 25-day-old embryo weight, 


placental weight or thyroid weight 


Chronic Nitrate Toxicity 
Dr. W. H. Pfander, from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, reported four 


sets of observations concerning chron- 
ic nitrate toxicity. 

(1) Appetites of open cows on pas- 
ture, fed drouth corn and silage, were 
reduced within a week 

(2) Bred beef cows fed drouth corn 
silage containing 1.4% potassium ni- 
trate became irritable and urinated 
excessively and four cows aborted 
When the silage was removed 
cows recovered. A second group fed 
the same ration supplemented with 
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Murphy Planning to 
Export Concentrates 


BURLINGTON, WIS. Murphy 
Products Co. here has announced 
plans are being made for the export 
of its ‘“‘Cut-Cost”’ line of livestock and 
poultry concentrate. 

Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, Murphy’s 
president and general manager, an- 
nounced the appointment of Dumman 
World Trade Co., Milwaukee, as 
Murphy's International Division. 

In the statement, Dr. Spitzer and 
spokesmen for Dumman indicated 
that arrangements were being made 
for world-wide distribution and that 
attractive franchises were still avail- 
able in a few areas. 

“We know that feed technology has 
improved rapidly in Europe, but the 
concentrate concept is relatively new 
to them and a natunal for export pur- 
Dr. Spitzer said. “We feel 
that our concentrate line is extremely 
well suited to helping get the maxi- 
mum feeding value out of a limited 
grain supply and consequently help 
produce better quality meat, milk and 
eggs for a hungry world,” Dr. Spitzer 
concluded. 


poses,” 


Former Executive of 


Pacific Molasses Dies 


PALO ALTO, CAL.—Harry M. 
Ferguson, one of the original execu- 
tives of Pacific Molasses Co. and its 
vice president from the time of its 
founding in 1929, until the time of 
his retirement in September, 1947, 
died at his home in Palo Alto recent- 
ly. 

While active as an officer of Pacif- 
ic Molasses Co., Mr. Ferguson was 
well known to the trade, both in the 
West and throughout the country. 
His activity in feed affairs dates back 
to 1923, when he was present at the 
founding meeting of the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. He 
is survived by his wife, a daughter, 
Mrs. Sydney M. Smith of Palo Alto; 
his son James M. Ferguson, president 
of Pacific Molasses Co. and eight 
grandchildren. 

He spent his entire business career 
in the sugar and molasses industry. 
He started in the field of molasses 
distribution when he became mana- 
ger of the molasses department of 
C & H Sugar Co. in 1922. 


Sacked Differential Up 


NEW YORK—An increase from $5 
to $6 per ton in the sacked differen- 
tial on corn gluten feed and meal 
has been announced by Corn Products 
Sales Co. The $1 per ton hike was 
effective Feb. 13. 

Corn Products Sales said that the 
increase reflects the higher cost of 
bags. 

POULTRY PRESIDENT 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Pat Driscoll, 
manager Albers Milling Co., Port- 
land, was reelected president of the 
Oregon Poultry Council at _ the 
group’s annual meeting. Benson 
Mitchell, Jr., Beaverton egg produc- 
er, was elected vice president, suc- 
ceeding Jim Howell, Swift & Co. H. 
R. Rohe, general manager, Oregon 
Egg Producers, was renamed secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


year for total production in this mar- 
ket since 1954. 

The gain at Kansas City was in 
line with national trends, although 
perhaps exceeding the national rate 
of gain by a small degree, it was 
reported. 

Improved feeding margins pre- 
vailed throughout the area during 
most of the year and this offset, to a 
major extent, the decline in num- 
bers of hogs and chickens on farms 
in this area and probably was the 
major influence in sustaining volume. 
Turkey feed volume was up also dur- 
ing the year. Broiler feed demand 
was good, but this type of feeding 
is less of a factor in Kansas City 
production than it was some years 
ago when there were fewer mills 
nearer the heavy broiler areas. 

Beef cattle numbers were higher 
in the area and this brought about 
some of the volume increase, but 
dairy cattle numbers continued to 
decline in line with the national 
trend. 

With the growing percentage of 
Kansas City production in the form 
of concentrates for remixing, ton- 
nage volume probably represents a 
larger over-all feed business out of 
this market than the figures them- 
selves indicate. 

There has been a big decline in 
Kansas City production from the 
postwar years of 1949-54, but a high- 
er percentage of complete feeds was 
characteristic of that period and the 
current production may well be feed- 
ing as much livestock and poultry 
through remixing and satellite mills. 

The following table shows produc- 
tion of feed by mills in Kansas City 
for a series of years: 


1960...... 577,618 1954...... 635,128 
ee 559,290 1953...... 659,154 
19se.... 567,289 1952...... 762,979 
1957...... 539,973 
1956...... 571,246 1950..... 632,715 
195S...... 571,976 580,383 


PROPOSALS 


(Continued from page 1) 


duction. Producers in the new pro- 
gram would be ineligible for price 
supports unless they cooperated in 
the special agricultural conservation 
program. 


What It Means 

Well, let’s see what all this fine 
language means in the market place. 

General opinion says that the meas- 
ure is broadly bearish on corn, par- 
ticularly the December contract 

The level of support suggested for 
soybeans—which is not part of leg- 
islative changes but promised by the 
secretary of agriculture at $2.30 bu. 
and appears to be contingent on con- 
gressional approval of the feed grain 
provisions — has immediately evoked 
protests from the soybean industry 
as too high and out of line with 
the normal relationship between corn 
and bean meal. 

Secretary Freeman threw some ad- 
ditional Jight on his position as set 
forth in a letter to the President at 
a press conference here this week. 

The proposed bill openly requires 
cross compliance between all feed 
grains if price support is to be avail- 
able for any one of them. Eligibility 
for price support will require a cut- 
back in feed grain acreage by 20% 
from the base period of the 1959-60 
crop years. 

Cooperating producers of feed 
grains will earn a cash conservation 
payment equal to 60% of the gross 
value of a year’s normal production 
on the diverted acreage. A cooper- 
ator in the feed grain program will 
be paid in kind to the extent that 
he decrease his base feed grain 
acreage beyond the required 20% at 


the rate of two thirds of his normal 
yield per acre, or he may obtain cash 
at his option. This further reduction 
compensation will be limited to an 
additional 20% of his feed grain 
acreage. 


Soybean Acreage 

The secretary says that to the ex- 
tent that the feed grain acreage is 
reduced, he expects to obtain an ad- 
ditional acreage of about 2 million 
acres of soybeans. He explained at 
a press conference that only estab- 
lished bean acreage or land diverted 
from production will be eligible for 
price support for beans at the pro- 
posed new support rate of $2.30 bu. 
However, there is nothing in the 
language of the proposed bill or in 
his statement to the White House 
or in the President’s letter of trans- 
mittal which reveals any such au- 
thority for use of diverted acreage 
to soybeans. Secretary Freeman is 
unclear on this point, although he 
says that the new program will di- 
vert feed grain acreage to soybeans. 

Somewhat of a surprise to this re- 
porter is the provision permitting 
Commodity Credit Corp. to sell its 
surplus stocks of commodities at the 
market price during the 1961 mar- 
keting year instead of the old pro- 
vision which required CCC sales at 
not less than 105% of the price sup- 
port level. 

This should produce convulsions in 
the major commodity markets since 
the trade construes this to mean 
that with the new higher level of 
support at a national average of 
$1.20 bu., this appears to freeze the 
high side of the market at the sup- 
port level, removing the elbow room 
for commodity market trading in the 
previous limited area of the sales 
price above the loan level. 

President Kennedy’s hopes for a 
March 1 enactment of the proposal 
are open to serious question. The 
soybean interests are openly dissatis- 
fied with the broad advance in the 
soybean loan rate. The commodity 
market certainly cannot stand still 
for the proposed resale level. 

Whereas former Secretary Benson 
is alleged to have gained the antag- 
onism of the farmers, Secretary Free- 
man may be making a record of the 
current farmers’ devil. 

In his statement to the President 
he comments that the new soybean 
loan price will encourage diversion 
of part of the feed grain acreage 
to soybean production which he esti- 
mates will be as high as 2 million 
acres over last year’s crop. He says 
in this connection that “the knowl- 
edge that CCC corn stocks will be 
placed on the market would encour- 
age producers to participate in the 
program rather than gamble on mar- 
ket prices.” 

What Mr. Freeman appears to be 
saying is that USDA will sell corn— 
to compensate for the cost of pay- 
ing farmers for redeeming certi- 
ficates obtained for further reduc- 
tions in corn acreage beyond the 
minimum of a basic 20% reduction 
from the base period. 

It might appear to some observ- 
ers that Mr. Freeman is holding a 
gun at the heads of the farm produc- 
ers of feed grains, saying in effect, 
“If you don’t comply, I have the 
power to break the price of feed 
grains.” Ezra Benson was at least 
candid when he told the farmers that 
he wanted lower levels of support 
and wide open production and take 
your choice. Now the new secretary 
holds the loaded gun. 


Bearish on Corn 


It is this situation which congeals 
trade and market opinion around the 
belief that the corn-feed grain pro- 
posal is definitely bearish on new 
crop corn. Opinion is that the pro- 
gram, if enacted by Congress, will put 
a ceiling on corn, reflecting a nation- 
al average price for corn not more 
than $1.20 bu., and as the acreage 
reduction program becomes effective, 
CCC will move into the market at 
the market price to sell more corn 


to regain the out of pocket loss it 
pays to farmers to redeem conserva- 
tion certificates at cash. 

However, an unexplained situation 
is: At what price will CCC redeem 
the certificates payable in cash — 
when it sells the grain or at the 
market price at the time the farm- 
ers ask redemption? It is seen that 
CCC will ultimately be selling corn 
in a steadily declining market, there- 
by pouring more supplies into the 
markets. 


Would Support Poultry, Pork 

At his press conference Mr. Free- 
man said that feed prices would rise 
in the deficit area of the East, but 
he said that he would step into the 
market to support the price of pork 
and poultry if prices dropped to dis- 
astrously low levels. 

All of this makes a neat “put” 
for the corn-hog farmer who may 
be disposed, in Secretary Freeman 
terms, “to gamble on market prices.” 
Hell’s bells, the farmer is the big- 
gest gambler in the U.S. 

The Corn Belt farmer knows that 
few corn farms produce for price 
support protection. He also knows 
on the basis of past experience that 
there is always open market corn 
available at less than the support 
price. Opinion is that the corn-hog 
farmer will gamble. He will gam- 
ble that the open market price for 
corn will fall below the new proposed 
loan level, and ‘since Mr. Freeman 
has stated he will support the price 
of pork and poultry, Mr. Corn-Hog 
farmer has no real risk. He may 
plant to his heart’s content, knowing 
full well that if the government can 
maintain the price of cooperator 
corn at the national average level 
of $1.20 bu. and that USDA will not 
let the pork price slide to low levels, 
what can he lose? 


Comment on Soybeans 

Other trade comment is that the 
decision to support beans at a new 
higher level—the $2.30 bu. support 
for beans is seen as contingent on 
congressional approval on the feed 
grain proposal—means that there will 
be cheaper corn at the market place, 
soybean meal prices must be de- 
dressed to reflect a lower corn price, 
and soyoil will have to tote the load 
for any higher soybean prices which 
now may be evident to the extent 
that the new proposal for higher 
loan levels will boost the price of 
new crop beans, or at least chan- 
nel them off into the loan rather 
than the market place. 

Soybeans, even if Mr. Freeman ob- 
tains his 2-million-acre increase for 
the next crop, are too sensitive to re- 
flect less than the loan level. 

The Freeman decision on beans 
also has another connotation which 
has not been fully examined. 

It confirms the speculative market 
position that bean prices are too low 
on the basis of supply and demand. 
The announcement of a higher loan 
level for new crop beans effectively 
bails out the long positions on soy- 
beans which have to date dominated 
the big Chicago market as far as old 
crop beans are concerned. 


Soybean Meal 


The real big bullish market news 
is confined to soyoil, which will have 
to carry the load of any higher soy- 
bean price support level. Soymeal 
will have to sell at relatively low 
prices if the corn loan produces low 
prices in the open market for corn 
—which is now generally conceded in 
informed market circles. 

USDA — operating under instruc- 
tions from the Food for Peace ad- 
ministrator, former South Dakota 
Congressman George McGovern, now 
on an educational trip to Latin 
America for a ten-day period—is 
working for huge overseas deals for 
U.S. surpluses. 

President Kennedy and his USDA 
Secretary Freeman call for a big 
reduction in feed grain supplies; yet 
it is ascertained that Mr. McGov- 
ern would shovel into some Latin 
American nations huge stocks of 
feed grains to promote sizeable pro- 


duction of poultry, with additional 
stocks of U.S. feed grains as a back- 
stop for his idealistic program. 

Well, to re-quote this reporter's 
comment of several years ago—the 
Démocrats spend money generously; 
the Republicans spend money reluc- 
tantly—but spend more money. 

After Congress works over the 
Freeman feed grain bill, Mr. Kennedy 
may wish to revise his views on the 
farm problem. He has in the past, 
after he supported the American 
Farm Bureau proposals in a speech. 
at Sprinfield, Mass. 


COMMENT 


(Continued from page 4) 


nection with marketing orders and 
agreements. 

Up to this time it has been the ex- 
perience of old hands at USDA that 
production controls have no valid part 
in the marketing order-agreement 
machinery. 

This workshop-level of criticism of 
the Cochrane-Ralph axis, supports 
congressional comment that the boys 
“talk from books and lack day to 
day common sense.” 

The suspected ideas of the new- 
comers at the throttle of USDA now 
indicate the worst that the marketing 
machinery has ever faced, and it also 
indicates that the administration 
policy regarding the farm problem is 
diverging at sharp angles without any 
common ground. 

For example, while the Cochrane- 
Ralph axis seems determined to end 
all surpluses, the new Food for Peace 
administrator now appears to be giv- 
ing orders to foreign agriculture 
service of USDA as to disposals of 
surplus supplies, or to procure sup- 
plies not in government stocks from 
the open market, to fulfill the vague 
Food-for-Peace concept which Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy has delegated 
to Food for Peace Administrator 
McGovern. 

The McGovern-Orville Freeman re- 
lationship is somewhat reminiscent 
of the World War II days when then 
President Roosevelt inserted Marvin 
Jones as war food administrator with 
bold authority over the then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude Wick- 
ard. At this time, FAS announce- 
ments emanate from USDA as Food 
for Peace announcement and not the 
Pprevous procurement authorizations 
issued by USDA for surplus stocks 
4 foreign nations under Public Law 


Can this mean that the Kennedy 
Administration is preparing the 
down-and-out escalator for the Free- 
man-Cochrane team by spring time? 
It may be remembered that this re- 
porter expressed the belief after his 
first meeting with the Benson Under- 
Secretary, True D. Morse, that he 
would not be in USDA more than 
six months. In fact, he stayed eight 
years. Alas. 

For the feed, poultry and turkey 
industries, Mr. Ralph’s idea of bring- 
ing the livestock, poultry and grain 
regulatory controls under the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service—where- 
in the new CSS director may gain 
controls over marketing orders and 
agreements— is at best, a violent 
threat to those operators. 

Mr. Ralph has, up to this time, 
gained no friends within USDA old 
timers as it is apparent that he 
intends to bring under his wing, as 
assistant secretary of stabilization, 
complete control over the marketing 
and supervisory and regulatory agen- 
cies of USDA. 

It has been reported from West 
Coast sources that Mr. Ralph has 
missed the boat in this respect, and 
that he will not be able to consoli- 
date the entire AMS regulatory ac- 
tivities within the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service as it was known 
under Mr. Benson. In short, he will 
not make the CSS into a functional 
pattern as compared with a com- 
modity control system as it has ex- 
isted. 
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Summaries of Beef Cattle Nutrition Papers 
Presented at Southern Ag Workers Conference 


The South and Southeast are liter- 
ally “bustin’ at the seams” in their 
rate of expansion in cow and calf 
herd production. This is not a new 
trend, but one that has been develop- 
ing for several years. 

Great emphasis is being placed on 
beef production in these southern 


| 


| 


areas which are among the last fron- | 


tiers for fattening cattle for market. 
This growing interest was demon- 
strated at the Feb. 6-8 annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers at Jackson, 
Miss., source of the information in- 
cluded in the following summaries of 
beef cattle nutrition studies: 
FEED ADDITIVES AND 
GROWTH STIMULANTS: Scientists 
are on the constant lookout for vari- 
ous types of additives which in them- 


By Dr. T. W. Perry 
Purdue University 


selves are not nutrients, but which 
do cause animals to gain more rap- 
idly, require less feed to produce a 
pound of gain and which will not im- 
pair carcass quality. These products 
can be classed together under the 
terms feed additives and growth stim- 
ulants. 


Newman, ©. W., and J. Y. Oakes. 
Feedlot Response of Steers to Stilbes- 
trol Implants Following Stilbestrol 
Implants on Pasture. Louisiana Sta- 
tion (Bossier City). 


Steers in pasture were implanted 
with 24 mg. of stilbestrol (DES) and 
grazed pasture for the next 233 days. 
At the end of the pasture season, all 
of the steers were placed in the fat- 
tening lot and were implanted with 
36 mg. of DES. The fattening period 
extended 140 days. The pasture gain 


for the implanted group was 195 Ib. 
as compared to a gain of 159 lb. for 
the non-implanted group. However, 
this 36 lb. gain advantage in favor 
of implantation on pasture was 
erased in drylot where the once-im- 
planted steers gained 34 lb. more than 
those which had been implanted both 
on pasture and in drylot (332 lb. gain 
vs. 298 lb. gain). 

It is not presumed that these data 
are in conflict with those which in- 
dicate an advantage for implanting 
suckling calves which are destined 
for the feedlot. The cattle referred to 
in this paper were past weaning age. 
There appears to be quite an advan- 
tage for implanting suckling calves 
with 12 mg. DES unless the calves 
are to be saved for replacement stock. 
Such calves usually weigh 15-20 Ib. 
more at weaning and even if DES is 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Perry of 
Purdue’s department of animal sci- 
ence, Lafayette, Ind., presents here 
summaries of selected papers con- 
cerning beef cattle nutrition heard 
at the Feb. 6-8 annual meeting of the 
Association of Southern Agricultur- 
al Workers in Jackson, Miss. 

He reports that 1,300 persons reg- 
istered for the conference, an indi- 
cation that ASAW conference at- 
tendance is in an upward swing. Fif- 
teen sections of the conference held 
meetings simultaneously and almost 
all facets of agriculture were cov- 
ered, but more papers were present- 
ed on subjects related to beef pro- 
duction than to those concerned with 
swine, dairy cattle or sheep. This is 
the first of two articles summarizing 
nutrition papers. The second will ap- 
pear next week. 


administered later in the feedlot, the 
calfhood implantation of DES appar- 
ently has no effect on feedlot re- 
sponse to DES. 


Williams, L. W., and Bryan Baker, 
Jr. The Effects of Stilbestrol Im- 
plants on Reproduction and Market 
Qualities in Beef Heifers. Mississippi. 


Heifers were implanted with 24 mg. 
of diethylstilbestrol approximately 
175 days prior to the time they were 
exposed to a bull. In one year’s study 
the heifers were hand mated over a 
28 day period whereas in the second 
year the heifers were pasture mated 
over a 38-day period. The combined 
2-year data showed 18 control and 22 
treated heifers were pregnant at time 
of slaughter. Examination of the re- 
productive tracts revealed relatively 
few abnormalities in either the treat- 
ed or untreated group. Average daily 
gains were slightly in favor of the 
implanted group. 

These data would indicate there 
would be little impairment to the 
breeding program of heifers by the 
implantation of DES, as long as the 
elapse of time between impiantation 
and breeding is in excess of six 
months. It is believed the effective- 
ness of an implant in cattle is prob- 
ably gone by 150 days. 


Ray, Maurice L., and William M. 
McBride. Effects of Synovex-S on 
Steer Gains and Carcass Values. Ar- 
Kansas. 


The results from two feeding trials 
in which Synovex-S was used in beef 
cattle feeding are reported. In each 
trial steers were implanted after the 
first 100 days of a 252-day feeding 
trial had progressed. In both trials 
the use of Synovex-S resulted in a 
significant increase in rate of gain 
(1.90 vs. 2.18 Ib. per day; 1.76 vs. 
1.92 Ib. per day). In both trials there 
was no difference in cooler shrink, 
dressing per cent, carcass grade, color 
of fat or color of lean between treat- 
ed and untreated groups. 

Synovex-S is the trade name for an 
implant containing estradiol benzoate 
and progesterone. This is another ex- 
ample of hormonal effect on rate of 
gain of beef animals. Apparently 
there is quite an array of hormones 
and hormone-related products which 
have an affect on rate of gain of beef 
cattle. 


Chapman, H. L., Jr., and C. E. 
Haines. Value of Reserpine in Steer 
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Dr. T. W. Perry 


Fattening Rations. Florida Ever- 
glades Station. 

The tranquilizer reserpine was fed 
in two experiments with Brahman- 
Angus crossbred steers. In the first 
of the two pasture fattening experi- 
ments levels of either 0.5 or 1.0 mg 
of reserpine per head daily resulted 
in increases in rate of gain (2.10 Ib. 
vs. 2.22 and 2.28 lb. per day) where- 
as levels of 2.0 or 4.0 mg. per day 
did not result in an increase in rate 
of gain. In the second pasture fatten- 
ing experiment, levels of 0.25 mg 
and 0.50 mg. reserpine resulted in in- 
creased gain of the magnitude of 8 
and 13%. 

The group of additives under the 
category of tranquilizers sometimes 
looks promising while at other times 
there appears to be little future in 
the beef cattle nutrition picture for 
tranquilizers. There is no clear cut 
guide as to why beneficial effects are 
obtained from feeding tranquilizers 
sometimes and then there is no ad- 
vantage at other times. 


Haines, C. E., and H. L. Chapman, 
Jr. A Ccmparison of Three Antibi- 
otics for Weanling Calves. Florida, 


The value of Aureomycin, 


Terra- | 


mycin and oleandomycin for weanling | 


calves on pasture was compared in 
two trials. A level of 75 mg. per head 
daily of the respective antibiotics was 
fed in the treated lots. In addition to 


the pasture, weaned calves were fed | 


4 lb. of concentrate mixture per head, 


daily. No consistent benefit was ob- 
tained in either year from the feed- 
ing of the three antibiotics com- | 


pared. However, it should be pointed 
out that the best gaining lot of both 
experiments gained less than an av- 
erage of 1 lb. per head daily. 
doubtedly the balance of the ration- 


including the pasture— was reflected 


in poor over-all gains. 
PELLETING AND OTHER PROC- 
ESSING OF FEEDS: 


Alexander, R. A., J. H. Hentges, 
Jr., and J. T. McCall. Nutritive Value 


Arbor Acres 
5O’s are so 
much easier 
to grow ===! 


Arbor Acres 
Farm, Inc. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Un- | 


of Long, Ground and Pelleted Coastal 
Bermuda Grass Hay with Data on 
Rumen Epithelium and Volatile Fatty 
Acids. Florida, 

First calf heifers fed ground hay 
(% in. screen) consumed more hay 
per day than heifers fed their hay 
in the long form, but there was no 
difference in weight change. Detailed 
analyses were made on the rumens 
and rumen contents of these two 
groups of heifers. Except for a slight- 
ly higher pH (6.7 vs. 6.2) and less 
rumen contents (13.8 liters vs. 18.4 
liters) rumen from heifers fed ground 
hay were not too different from those 
fed long hay. 

In a digestion trial, the relative 
availability of nutrients was com- 
pared for long, ground and pelleted 
hay. Crude fiber digestibility was low- 
er in the ground and pelleted hays, 
but nitrogen-free-extract digestibil- 
ity was higher. 

When one processes hay by grind- 
ing or pelleting, apparently changes 


(Turn to page 14) 
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EXCLUSIVE!—NO COMPETITION! 
RYDE'S 


FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 


America’s Only Flaked Dog Food 
Sold Only Through Feed Dealers 


Why not handle the only dog food meal-type not “blown up” 


of its kind . . . one that’s not but FLAKED to make it 
available at every grocery or pet tops in sniff and taste appeal. 
shop in town? Keep customers’ Relished by all breeds of dogs 
coming back to YOU for this for over 22 years. 

luc rative repeat business. Ryde’s 

Dog Food is FLAKED . not SAMPLE ond details. 


RYDE & CO. 


3939 S. Union Ave. Chicago 9 


FEEDERS ARE MARKETING THIS MANY MORE EGGS PER YEAR 


USING THIS MUCH LESS 


Fe FEED PER HUNDRED BIRDS! 


It looks impossible. 


What’s the secret? Simply the inclusion of 5% 
bilized animal fat in a high energy feed ration. In addi- 
tion, this fat fortified formula boosted egg production 
in normally poor winter months... 
smoothed out the peaks and valleys common with ordi- 


more than 10% 


nary rations, 


Results like these are not surprising when you consider 
that animal fat contains 2% times as much digestible 


It even sounds impossible. 
feeding tests now prove that a flock of one hundred 
laying hens can produce 1,386 more eggs per year... 
and consume 315 less pounds of feed to boot. 


But energy as any other common feedstuff . . . aids more 
rapid assimilation and complete conversion of vitamins 
and other nutrients . . . reduces feed dustiness ... 
increases feed palatability. 

Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other research information 
which shows the way to more weight gain, lower costs 
per pound of gain, and increased growth rate of poultry, 
hogs, and cattle, too! Let him show you how to im- 
prove your feed results with stabilized animal fats, 
meat meal, meat and bone meal, poultry by-products, 
feather meal, and other products of today’s scientific 
rendering industry. 


sta- 


nra national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, 
also prevents coccidiosis best 


Growers everywhere are looking for broiler and growing-bird feeds 
that do two things: (1) protect against coccidiosis and (2) stimulate 
fast, efficient gains. Both of these are reasons why your feed should 
contain Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, 
under practical field conditions. That’s why it is the No. 1 coccidiostat 
on the market today—in the feed of 2 out of 3 broilers. In fact, more 
than a billion birds a year get Unistat in their feed. Unistat is more 
effective as a coccidiostat because of its unique combination of 
drugs. It also provides these other profit-making benefits no single 
drug can offer: 

e FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of 


broiler birds show Unistat chicks were 9.7% heavier at end of 
10 weeks. 


e NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed 
broilers needed 7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


e BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female 
broilers on Unistat showed significantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 
Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Unistat’s many advantages. Make sure your feeds provide 
the many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or phone for 
Feed Manufacturer’s Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about Unistat, the feed 
additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 


Sy LABORATORIES 


lowa, U. S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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Ed Glennon 


SPEAKERS—Pic- 
tured here are 
three of the speak- 
ers appearing on 
the program of the 
Feb. 19-21 conven- 
tion of the Mid- 
west Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in 
Kansas City. Fred 
Darragh of the 
Darragh Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Midwest 
president, will 
open the speaking program with in- 
troductory remarks on the conven- 
tion slogan, “Have Food—Must Sell.” 
W. E. (Ed) Glennon, president, Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., will 
moderate a “Meet the Feed Press” 
panel which will take part in a dis- 
eussion of a previous talk on “Mak- 
ing Feed at the Point of Use.” Maur- 
ice Johnson, formerly executive vice 
president of Professional Feeds and 
now vice president of First National 
Bank, Kansas City, will talk on “Feed 


Financing Is Growing Up.” 


Maurice Johnson 


are brought about in the manner in 


which ruminants use their hay. The | 


reasons for these apparent changes 
in utilization are not known. 


Baird, D. M., M. C. Campbell and 


O. E. Sell. The Feeding Value of 


Coastal Bermuda Pellets, Cooked or 
| Flaked Corn and Ground-Snap-Corn 
| in Stocker Rations and as Supple- 
mental Feeds for Cattle on Winter 
Pasture. Georgia. 

In a drylot stocker type of ration, 
calves fed a full feed of ground-snap- 
corn and 1 lb. of cottonseed meal 
gained practically the same as calves 
fed Coastal Bermuda grass pellets 
and cottonseed meal (1.17 Ib. vs. 1.20 
lb. per day). 

In another phase of the research, 
cooked corn, flaked corn and shelled 
corn were compared for growing 
calves. The three lots of cattle used 
to compare the three methods of 
feeding corn grew at a comparable 
rate. The feeding of Coastal Bermu- 
da pellets to calves on pasture was 
of no apparent benefit but the feed- 
ing of slightly in excess of 4 Ib. corn 
per day increased the rate of gain of 
cattle on pasture significantly. 


Arnett, D. W., and N. W. Bradley. 
Effects of Pelleted, Flaked and 
Ground Corn and of Pelleted Distil- 
lers Dried Grains with Solubles on 
Digestibility of Fattening Rations and 
Feedlot Performance of Beef Steers. 
Kentucky. 

Several combinations of feeding 
ground corn and distillers dried 
grains with solubles (DDG/S) as pel- 
leted or unpelleted were tested. The 
pelleting of both corn and DDG/S or 
the feeding of flaked corn with pel- 
leted DDG/S resulted in 11% and 
13% increases in rates of gain when 
compared to the ration in which 
neither was pelleted (2.31 and 2.35 
lb. per day vs. 2.09 Ib. per day). How- 
ever, analysis of the data indicated 
these differences were not statistical- 
ly significant. 

In digestion studies pelleting of the 
corn resulted in lowered digestibility 
of crude fiber and increased digesti- 
bility of the nitrogen. 

Once again, the research scientist 


is at a loss to describe what the proc- 
ess of pelleting does to certain feed- 
stuffs in changing the manner in 
which livestock utilize it. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Kuhlman, L. R., R. D. Furr, and 
A. B. Nelson. Creep Feeds and Creep 
Feeding Calves Until Spring vs. 
Weaning. Oklahoma. 

A comprehensive set of data was 
presented which indicated some of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
various plans of creep feeding beef 
calves. 

The four-year average increase in 
gain due to creep feeding fall beef 
calves, from mature beef cows, from 
two months of age to weaning at 
8%, months of age was 70 Ib. per 
head, and the average feed consump- 
tion was 878 lb. per animal. This 
figures to be about 12 lb. of feed for 
each extra pound of gain. 

When young cows were not fed 
very well during the winter, the feed- 
ing of 944 lb. of feed per calf result- 
ed in an extra gain of 98 lb. or about 
10 Ib. feed per extra 1 Ib. gain. When 
this same amount of feed was pro- 
vided to the under-fed mothers, their 
suckled calves gained only 60 Ib. 
more. Therefore, extra feed can bet- 
ter be fed to the calf rather than to 
the mother, under such conditions. 

The creep feeding of 309 lb. of al- 
falfa hay resulted in 38 lb. less winter 
gain than creep feeding 378 Ib. of 
concentrate mixture. There was no 
advantage in pelleting the creep con- 
centrate mixture or in pelleting the 
alfalfa hay for the calves. 


Temple, R. S., and G. L. Robertson. 
The Effect of Creep Feeding on 
Growth Rate, Grade and Economy of 
Production of Crossbred Calves in 
the Gulf Coast Region. Louisiana. 

Calves were either weaned at 150 
days of age and full fed for the next 
84 days, or, left with their dams on 
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‘BROWER MIX ER 


mixture. 


to 5¢ aton. 


e@PRICED LOW. 


“Our Brower Mixers have increased both our feed profits 
and profits from custom mixing. We get better mixes and 
give faster service to our customers. 
very economical, using a minimum amount of power to 
operate. There have been no repairs and no service prob- 
lems. We have used Brower Mixers for the past 15 years."" 


BROWER 
Whitlwind MAXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost 
operation make 
LARGEST SELLING MIXER! Brower action 
WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirrin 

or tumbling them . 
mix you can get. Every sack has the same even 


FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend 
in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ 
Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000 
and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. 
Above-floor and below-floor models. 
welded steel construction — built for years of 
trouble-free service. 


Exclusive BROWER mixing 
paddle at top WHIRLS ingredi- 
ents for thorough, even mixtures. 


. cash or time payments 


Yoakum 


he Brower Mixer is 


ORLD'S 


rower the 


. produces the most 


Heavy 


Bermuda and Dallis grass and creep 
fed from 150 days of age to 234 days 
of age, or, left with their dams on 
pasture with no creep ration avail- 
able. 

One year’s results showed a 35-lb. 
advantage in the 84-day period in fa- 
vor of creep feeding over non-creep 
fed calves and a 39-lb. advantage over 
early weaned calves. However, in the 
second year’s research, non-creep fed 
calves gained more than those creep- 
fed or those weaned early. 

These data suggest that the ben- 
efits of creep feeding are largely de- 
pendent upon environmental condi- 
tions. In other words, if the pasture 
is luxuriant enough to encourage 
maximum milk flow of the dam, prob- 
ably there is little advantage to 
creep feeding calves on pasture. 


Anthony, W. B., R. R. Harris, V. 
L. Brown and J. G. Starting. Infiu- 
ence of Winter Feeding on Milk Pro- 
duction of Wet Beef Cows. Auburn. 


In one comparative test, wet beef 
cows were winter fed coastal hay 
plus 2 lb. of cottonseed meal whereas 
another group was pastured on small 
grain-clover and fed hay and CSM. 
Calves running with their dams in 
the two groups gained 1.16 and 1.50 
lb. per day, respectively. There is 
something about growing pasture for 
quality and quantity of milk produced 
which is extremely difficult to repro- 
duce when harvested feeds are fed. 

In a second trial, one lot of nurs- 
ing cows received coastal hay plus 2 
Ib. of CSM per day; a second group 
pastured a_vetch-clover-rye sward 
established on coastal sward, and a 
third group of cows were fed coastal 
hay and CSM, but their calves had 
access to oats and clover grazing. The 
calves from the cows on the coastal- 
CSM ration in drylot gained 1.3 lb. 
per day. The calves which had access 
to oats and clover pasture, but whose 
mothers were on coastal-CSM ration 
in drylot gained more rapidly—1.61 
lb. per day. However, the best gain- 
ing calves were those in which both 
the cows and calves had access to 
winter pasture—1.92 Ib. per day. 

Apparently the calves received a 
boost in gain by being able to pasture 
themselves, but received a greater 
boost when their dams were pastured 


“4 money-maker”! 
Stock it... it Sells! 


Specifide’s NEW 


MYCIN MIX 


for BABY CHICKS 


With Germ-Killing 
SEPTICIDE "100" 


EASY TO USE 


It's a completely soluble vitamin-anti- 
biotic mix use in drinking water or 
sprinkled over feeds. 


PROMOTES FAST GROWTH 


MYCIN MIX helps stop germs and 
bacteria before they cause trouble. 
Chicks stay healthy, and use feed more 
efficiently for faster growth at less cost. 


COMBATS CRD and BLUE 
COMB, also STRESS 


MYCIN MIX contains Septicide 
which knocks out germs in drinking 
water; Streptomycin and penicillin; the 
essential vitamins. Hel evention or 


pr 
recovery from CRD, Blue Comb, and 
stress of environment, etc. 


Better Products for More Pro- 


ductive and Profitable Feeds 
are Found in “Farmaceuticals” 
from... 


Specifide ..-. 
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Bemis Special Thread 


is a premium quality cotton 
thread, free of slubs, knots, 
kinks, and gouts. Although 
slightly higher priced per 
pound than some other bag- 
closing threads, its special 


» 


Bemis RIP-CORD 


is the closure that lets you 
open textile bags quickly 
and easily . . . and without 
damage to the bags. Be- 
sides being a great time- 
saver, RIP-CORD is a must 
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GOOD FEED IN GOOD BAGS DESERVES GOOD CLOSURES 


Bemis FILLER CORD 


—both paper and cotton—is 
uniform for consistent, trou- 
ble-free performance at the 
sewing head... and has the 
right bulk for thread-tension 
and sealing the needle holes. 


for a return-bag or bags-to- 
bulk program, it extends life 
of bags by many return 
trips. Remember... you 
just r-r-rip...and it’s open. 


strength and uniformity give 
you extra seaming yardage 
per pound. This, plus the 
trouble-free, no-stop per- 
formance, makes it the 
most economical thread you 
can use. 


Bemis SEWING EQUIPMENT 


is versatile. Bemis sewing machine pedestals, with 
or without selective conveyors and with single- or 
dual-head mountings, will meet all of your require- 
ments and give you long, economical performance. 


SEWING MACHINE SERVICE 


...a valuable, time-proved aid to bag users. Bemis 
specialists conduct clinics to help your staff under- 
stand the operation, maintenance and repair of all 
types of sewing machines for bag closing; and on a 
scheduled basis, they provide in-plant field service. 
Your Bemis Man will gladly give you complete 
information about the clinics. 


B e m 1 S where packaging ideas are born 


General Offices—111-F North 4th St., St. Louls 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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also and thus produced more and bet- 
ter milk. 


Jones, B. M., Jr., N. W. Bradley 
and R. B. Grainger. The Effect of Fat 
and Urea on Fattening Rations for 
Beef Steers. Kentucky. 

The additions of fat and urea, alone 
and in combination, to a fattening 
ration of corn, cobs, molasses and 
soybean meal were studied. 

The addition of either fat or urea 
had no significant effect on the rate 
of gain (basal, 2.14; urea, 2.04; fat, 
2.10 lb. per day). However, the addi- 
tion of both fat and urea depressed 
rate of gain (1.64 lb. per day). Fur- 
thermore, the digestibility of crude 
protein and TDN were depressed in 
the rations containing both fat and 
urea. 

In a second trial, the addition of 
calcium or lysine was not effective 
in counteracting the depression on 
rate of gain of cattle fed fat and urea 
in combination. Either fat or urea 


fed alone as additions to the basal 
ration did not have the growth de- 
pressing effect of the combination. 


Malphrus, L. D., R. L. Edwards, D. 
H. Kropf and Mrs. 8. A. Marbut. Ef- 
fects of Feeding Concentrates to 
Steers Fattening on Coastal Bermu- 
da. Clemson. 


Three years of research designed 
to show the value of Coastal Bermu- 
da in summer cattle fattening pro- 
grams were summarized. Well ferti- 
lized pastures were stocked with from 
3 to 4 yearling steers per acre. The 
steers were group-fed a full feed of 
a mixture of 5 parts ground shelled 
corn, 3 parts ground oats and 1 part 
cottonseed meal. 

In comparing pasture performance 
vs. drylot-fed steers, pasture steers 
gained slightly less (1.80 vs. 1.94 Ib. 
per day); required 23% less concen- 
trate per lb. gain, and produced car- 
casses which did not grade quite as 
high as those from the drylot-fed 


steers. An average of 976.5 Ib. of gain 
per acre was attributed to the pas- 
ture. 


Kirk, W. G., F. M. Peacock, E. M. 
Hodges and J. E. MeCaleb. Pangola- 
grass Hay and Silage in Steer Fat- 
tening Rations. Florida Range Sta- 
tion. 

Two years’ research were designed 
to compare the feeding value of the 
roughage Pangolagrass, when it was 
harvested and stored by two differ- 
ent methods—as hay or as silage. The 
two were fed with a protein supple- 
ment plus citrus pulp and citrus mo- 
lasses. The respective roughages 
made up 25% of the rations. There 
was no significant difference in the 
quality of the roughages when meas- 
ured in terms of rate of gain of the 
cattle. 

It is interesting to note that the 
two methods of harvesting and stor- 
ing the roughages resulted in almost 
similar feeding value. However, in 
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MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENTS IN LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


. Knowledge — information gained from re- 
search conducted all over the world. Into the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory’s library come more than 
80 periodicals, mostly technical, in the fields of 
animal and poultry science, nutrition, biochemistry, 
analytical chemistry and veterinary science. Some of 
the files cover a period of almost 35 years. This con- 
stantly-growing library is one of the best of its kind 
— if not the best — in the feed industry. It enables 
the staff of the Lime Crest Research Laboratory to 
keep informed of the latest developments in the field 
of animal nutrition — to be familiar with what has 
been learned in the past as well as with what is being 


NZ 
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discovered today...and Experience — Lime 
Crest’s experience gained in making trace-mineral 
pre-mixes for a period of almost 25 years. 


This knowledge and experience is your assurance 
that Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes are for- 
mulated in accordance with the best information 
available. If you are not already using a Lime Crest 
Trace-Mineral Pre-Mix*, write or call us for more 
information ...at least, let us send you our latest 
folder and price list. 

*If you want a special pre-mix, we can satisfy your 
requirements ...Send us your specifications for a 
prompt quotation. 


<= LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 


certain areas of the country silage 
might well be superior to hay made 
from the same crop because of the 
difficulty in making good hay. 


Ammerman, C. B., L. BR. Arrington, 
J. T. McOall, J. E. Wing and G. K. 
Davis Nutritive Value of Dried Citrus 
Pulp for Steers. Florida. 

Lime added in the preparation of 
dried citrus pulp yields calcium val- 
ues that sometimes exceed 2%. With 
a phosphorus content of approximate- 
ly 0.15%, this presents a calcium to 
phosphorus ratio in excess of 13:1. 
A digestibility trial was conducted to 
determine the effect of the high 
Ca:P ratio on digestibility of the nu- 
trients in citrus pulp. The ration con- 
sisted of 70% dried pulp, 27% Coast- 
al Bermuda hay and 3% cottonseed 
meal. Apparent digestion coefficients 
of protein and energy were in the 
range of 53% and 67%, respectively, 
in the citrus pulp. 


Hendrickson, R. F., L. S. Pope, R. 
L. Hendrickson and George Waller. 
Effect of High vs. Moderate Planes 
of Nutrition on Feedlot Performance 
and Carcass Characteristics of Steer 
Calves. Oklahoma. 

Three groups of Hereford steers 
were fed to gain as rapidly as possi- 
ble for 350 lb.; fed to gain moder- 
ately for the same time as the first 
group, or fed to gain moderately, but 
to gain a total of 350 lb. Moderates 
slaughtered at the same time as the 
rapidly gaining calves were the low- 
est grading calves, with less yield, 
less internal and external fat, less 
marbling, and more lean than the 
other groups. The moderate group 
fed to gain 350 lb. total gain was in- 
termediate to other treatments in 
most characteristics. 

The word “fat” is still quite polite 
and in order when describing high 
quality beef animals. We have found 
no substitute for fat to make beef 
tender, juicy and tasty. Admittedly, 
it has been found we don’t need as 
much fat as we once thought, but at 
least a fair amount is required to 
make good “lip-smackin’” steaks.. 


Hot Spot to Open 
North Carolina Office 


DES MOINES — Hot Spot Detec- 
tor, Inc., of Des Moines, has an- 
nounced that it is opening a new area 
office in Raleigh, N.C. 

A subsidiary of Neptune Meter Co., 
Hot Spot manufactures and distrib- 
utes aeration and temperature meas- 
urement systems for protecting grain 
from damage by mold, insects or 
moisture. 

Bruno Sestini, who has been at the 
Des Moines office for seven years, 
will be in charge of the new south- 
eastern office. He will service the 200 
existing Hot Spot installations in the 
area and sell and install new tem- 
perature and aeration systems along 
the eastern seaboard, it was report- 
ed. 


BRAND 
PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 
© Yields Better Eggs © More Digestible 
© Whiter and Cleaner 
At your favorite feed dealer 


White Shell 
CORP. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


distributed by 


Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. 


177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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Farmers Union GTA Equipment consists of two ham- 


mermills, two mixers, two pellet 
Tells Feed Sales mills, two automatic packers, two 
. fork lift units and a 20 by 200 ft 
ST. PAUL—Feed sales of Farmers | warehouse. 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul The facility is being constructed 
based cooperative, totaled $7.1 mil- | to allow for a 50% expansion of pro- 
lion for the 1959-60 year, according | duction, Mr. Roffers commented. The 
to a report by Tony Roffers, feed | automated plant employs 12 persons 
manager. A smaller mill has been complet- 
Mr. Roffers said that two new feed | ed at Edgeley, N.D. That plant has 
plants and an assured supply from | 38 bins—14 bulk ingredient bins for 
Northwest Co-op Mills, St. Paul, will | mixing, six bulk ingredient holding 


move the cooperative’s feed depart- | bins, 12 bulk finished feed holding 

ment into high gear. bins, two pellet bins and four pack- 
Nearing completion is a new plant | ing bins. 

at Ellis, S.D., with a capacity of The Edgeley mill is equipped with 


200-250 tons of feed per shift. It is | one hammermill, one pellet mill, one 
equipped with 70 bins—24 for bulk | mixer, one automatic packer and one 
feed ingredients, six for bulk pre- | fork lift. The warehouse is 40 by 


mix ingredients, six for bulk fin- | 150 ft. 

ished feed premix products, eight “Transportation is one of the ma- 

packing bins and 16 bulk finished feed jor problems that management faces 

holding bins. in any feed operation, so these mills 
There are also grain and pellet | are designed to serve specific areas,” 


bins and liquid tanks at the facility Mr. Roffers noted. 


HERE’S WHERE TO GET 


INJECTABLE 


EASTERN 
PERATIVE FEED DEALERS 
Binghamton, New York 
ABORATORIES, INC Selbyville, Delaware 
D SUPPLY CO., INC 
New Holland, Pennsylvania 
WN & COUNTRY PRODUCTS SALES, INC 
Washington, Pennsylvania 
ERATIVE SEED & FARM SUPPLY 
ERVICE, INC Richmond, Virginia 
NEW ENGLAND 
RD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire 
K N FARM SUPPLY CO., INC 
South Acton, Massachusetts 
NE POULTRY CONSULTANTS 
Waterville, Maine 
NORTHCENTRAL 
SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 
EVNER SERUM COMPANY Fremont, Nebraska 
ANA F LTRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
vansville, Indiana 
4 VETERINARY SUPPLY lowa Falls, lowa 
F VETERINARY SUPPLY CO Cincinnati, Ohio 
ROBERT J. MATTHEWS COMPANY Canton, Ohio 
NORTHERN STATES LABORATORIES 
Luverne, Minnesota 
VETERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, INC 
Goshen, Indiana 


VETF DISTRIBUTORS, INC Holland, Michigan 
ARGER POULTRY SUPPLY CO. Warsaw, Indiana 
ZEHR ANI OMPANY Pettisville, Omo 
PRO-VITA CORPORATION Kansas City, Missouri 
FEED PRODUCTS OF KANSAS, INC 
Wichita, Kansas 
SOUTHEASTERN 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. OF CAROLINA 
H. MARK McNEAL COMPANY 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Utilization of Field-Chopped, De- 
hydrated, Pelleted Alfalfa by Milk- 
ing Cows 
@H. R. Conrad ond J. W. Hibbs, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station Research 
Circ. 91, October, 1960. 
ABSTRACT 
Two experiments were conducted 
with small groups of cows to investi- 


Putting Research 
To Work 


gate the feeding of pelleted third and 
fourth cutting alfalfa hay which had 
been field-chopped and then pelleted 
directly through a % in. die in com- 
parison with green chopped alfalfa 
(third cutting) or with a corn silage- 
alfalfa hay ration. In the first ex- 
periment the chief object was to ob- 
tain preliminary information on the 
feeding value of such pellets, relative 


to the production and fat tests, etc., 
obtained previously when the same 
cows were fed freshly cut (two times 
daily) alfalfa. During the first two 
weeks after shifting over to the pel- 
lets as the sole roughage it was no- 
ticed that the intake was highly vari- 
able between individual cows and 
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pletely integrated operation. 


ENT, HIGH PERFORMANCE FROM 
FLOCK AFTER FLOCK, YEAR AFTER YEAR 


We’re pleased to hear field servicemen tell us (as they often 
do) that they can always tell a Cobb flock because of the unusual 
uniformity and consistently high performance. Not only do birds 
in individual flocks have this “peas in a pod” look, but flock 
after flock performs in the same fast-growing, efficient fashion. 


Yes, you can set your “profit watch” by the famous Cobb 
White Rock performance. Flock after flock—year in and year 
out—Cobb birds have a way of producing excellent results in 
flocks, and in the parent breeder flocks. 


It’s this dependable, ever-improving per- 
formance that enables Cobb White Rocks 
to forge strong links in the profit chain. . . 
whether you are a grower, hatcheryman, 
processor, breeder flock operator—or a com- 


Strain Cross 


WHITE ROCKS 


write direct. 


Goshen, Ind. 
Bundesen Bros. 


Your Cobb representative has an exciting new ‘Profit 
Link" folder that documents this outstanding perform- 
ance. Write or telephone him today. If you prefer, 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, 


Main Office and Breeding Farms « 

DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
@ Gainesville, Ga. 
@ Petaluma and Riverside, Colif., Newberg, Ore. 
Het Evropee Pluimveefokbedrijf ‘‘Hamersveld" 
Puerto Rico @ Colombia, South America 


Concord, Mass. 


@ Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Holland 
@ Mexico 


being used as bedding. One aged cow, 
five years of age, refused to eat more 
than 5 Ib. daily of the pellets, and 
was replaced in the trial with a 
younger animal. It was observed that 
when 3-5 lb. of clover mixed hay 
was fed daily, the trouble ceased. 

Therefore, during the last six 
weeks of the trial, Jerseys received 
3 lb. and Holsteins 4 Ib. of this hay 
along with free choice pellets. The 
grain intakes of the cows were main- 
tained at approximately 25% of the 
total roughage intake. This approxi- 
mated the previous rate of grain feed- 
ing used when the cows were on the 
freshly cut alfalfa. The six week milk 
production figures demonstrated no 
significantly different levels when ad- 
justed for normal lactation decline 
to those previously obtained for the 
same cows when fed fresh cut alfal- 
fa. However, it is interesting to note 
that the cows declined in butterfat 
test when being changed over to the 
pellets. It took them about 6-8 weeks 
to apparently adjust to the new feed- 
ing regime and for fat test to climb 
back to previous levels. 

Digestion Trials 

Digestion trials and nitrogen bal- 
ances were carried out on these cows 
during the eighth week of the pellet 
feeding and were compared with re- 
sults previously obtained during the 
last period of fresh cut alfalfa feed- 
ing with the cows. From a nutritional 
standpoint, digestibility was reduced, 
cellulose digestibility dropped to 
413% compared to 67.5% for the 
green alfalfa ration. Dry matter di- 
gestibility was reduced from 71.2% 
to 60.6% and protein digestibility de- 
clined from 76.1% to 65.0%. This was 
compensated at least partially by the 
fact that the cows consumed appre- 
ciably more daily feed and, as a re- 
sult, the average daily digested dry 
matter intake was essentially the 
same with the pellets and green al- 
falfa. 

Two of the cows were shifted to 
alfalfa pellets alone after six weeks 
for digestion trial comparisons with 
those fed the pellets along with 3 
lb. of mixed-clover hay. In this case 
no differences were observed in milk 
production, butterfat percentage, 
roughage intake or per cent dry mat- 
ter digested. This indicated further 
that the cows were able to adapt to 
the pellet feeding after approximate- 
ly six weeks of feeding. 

Second Experiment 

In the second experiment, four 
Holstein cows approaching the end 
of the first month of lactation were 
gradually shifted to fourth cutting 
alfalfa pellets fed free choice along 
with 4-8 lb. of clover-timothy hay 
daily. Grain was fed at approximate- 
ly 25% of the total roughage intake 
during the eight week trial. A simi- 
lar group of control cows, of equiva- 
lent producing ability, was fed second 
cutting alfalfa hay and corn silage 
supplemented with a maximum of 14 
lb. of grain per head per day. Average 
daily milk production of the two 
groups was quite similar. Four di- 
gestion trials carried out with two 
other cows showed that the dry mat- 
ter digestibility of the total ration in- 
cluding alfalfa pellets, hay and grain 
was 66.6%, compared with 67.8% for 
the corn silage, hay and grain ration. 

No significant changes were ob- 
served in the type of rumen flora 
maintained in the rumens of the cows 
previous to and after initiating pel- 
let feeding in these experiments. This 
finding suggests that the possible re- 
duction cellulose’ digestibility 
stemmed more from too rapid passage 
from the rumen, rather than from a 
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shift in the type of fermentation in 
the rumen. 
COMMENT 

Interest still persists in pelleting 
of roughages and in an all pelleted 
hay-concentrate ration for dairy cat- 
tle. This is probably because of the 
fact that considerable success has 
been had with such rations in beef 
cattle and sheep feeding. The results 
with dairy cattle have often shown 
that butter fat test is liable to be 
reduced accompanied by a decrease 
in cellulose digestibility when all-pel- 
leted roughage is fed, especially if 
the roughage has been ground before 
pelleting. The Ohio work seems to 
indicate that even field-chopping be- 
fore pelleting produces much the 


same deleterious effects as grinding. | 
Work at several stations has shown | 


that hay pellets or wafers made from 
uncut or coarse hay may give fully 
as good results with milking cows as 
long hay (Bringe et al., 1958; Jones 
et al., 1958; Addis, 1959). A recent 
report from Idaho (1960) comparing 
alfalfa wafers and baled hay showed 
that even hayfers may not be desir- 
able, if the hay is chopped before 
compression, since fat test was re- 
duced 0.26% on the average. 
Indications of Results 

With dairy calves, much like beef 
animals, no appreciable effects are 
noted from pelleting which can be 
considered to be deleterious. But re- 
sults also indicate that calves will not 
gain faster on pellets or roughage in 
comparison with long hay, unless the 
roughage fed is of unusually poor 
quality 

Using timothy hay and corn silage 
as the roughage for milking cows, the 
Michigan workers (1959, 1960) have 
reported that supplementary feeding 
of dehydrated alfalfa pellets (up to 
3 lb. per head daily) definitely im- 
proved production, mostly as a result 
of increased persistency. 

Contrary to most of the published | 
results with pelleted roughage for 
milking cows are reports from the | 
University of California (Ronning, | 
1960) using cows of modest produc- | 
tive capacity. Cows fed no concen- 
trate and on an all pelleted alfalfa 
hay produced more milk than similar 
cows fed chopped hay as the sole diet. 
Also, pelleted hay alone was fully 
equal to rations of pelleted hay plus 
concentrates or chopped hay plus con- 
centrates and without a consequent 
decline in butterfat test. Further ex- 
periments at the same station showed | 
that the concentrate level used in all | 
pelleted diets was extremely impor- | 
tant in influencing the depression of 
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fat test. At concentrate levels of ap- 
proximately 30% or more in all pel- 
leted diet, fat test depression set in 
even though milk production was im- 
proved at the 30% concentrate level 
in comparison with a 15% concen- 
trate level. This work would seem to 
indicate that one must consider the 
level of concentrates used, when feed- 
ing all-pelleted diets or when using 
all-pelleted roughages. Work at this 
station, and at others, indicates also 
that the disadvantages of pellets as 
the sole roughage source can be over- 
come when some long hay is fed along 
with them. 
Potential Economy 

Pellets would seem to offer poten- 
tial economy in dairy feeding be- 
cause of compact storage and mech- 
anized handling. Field wafering ma- 
chines are rapidly approaching prac- 
tical usage as developmental pilot 
models change into production line 
machines. Dairymen in congested dry | 
lot-feeding areas would seem to have 
a particularly big stake in this de- | 
velopment. | 


home office in Oskaloosa, Iowa for a three day sales meeting. Featured was 
the introduction of the new Pamco front unloading and loading bulk delivery 
truck named “Big Daddy.” Photo shows Pamco sales representatives in front 
of bulk delivery truck and management officials at right, including H. 8. 
(Pete) Palmer, president of Pamco. 
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Vitamin E improves 
Meat Quality 
Growth Rate and Feed 


Efficiency Also Enhanced ......... 


Blood Spots and Vitamin A 
Research Studies Show 
Rapid Recovery With Levels 
Above 2,000 USP Units Per Pound 


Therapeutic Use of Vitamin A 


Requirement Set At 10,000 
USP Units Per Pound of Ration 


A basic source for all your vitamins, 
including: PERMADRY—vitamin A * PERMA- 
DUAL—double coated vitamin A * PERMA-D 
—vitamin D2 and D3 * PERMA-E—vitamin E 
* PERMA-MIX—quality premixes of vitamins, 
antibiotics and amino acids * PERMA-SOL— 

water soluble coated vitamin A + 
PERMA-COCKTAIL—water dispersible 
vitamins and antibotics. | 


Telephone: PRescott 3-2800 


Less MORE 
FEEO MEAT 


Cable Address: Permadry - Teletype Pas No. 600 | 
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@ The taste and odor of fresh chicken meat was 
significantly improved when 36.7 mg of vitamin E 
were added per kg of diet. Study also showed that 
growth rate and feed efficiency were enhanced. 
Field experience and laboratory tests have shown that 
PERMA-E, (stabilized, natural D-alpha-tocopherol 
“sealed-in’’ beadlets) is the most efficient vitamin E 
product on the market with the highest availabliity. 


@ Experiments with white leghorn chickens show 
that blood spot incidence in eggs increases as the level 
of vitamin A falls below 1100 USP units per pound of 
feed. In the range of 1200 to 1600 units per pound 
minimum blood spot incidence is noted, but birds 
which have been depleted of vitamin A reserve show 
fastest reduction in percent blood spots when fed diets 
containing at least 3600 units of vitamin A per pound. 
National Research Council requirement of 2000 USP 
units of vitamin A per pound of feed appears to be 
satisfactory but to reduce the incidence of blood spots 
in birds depleted of vitamin A, levels above this 
requirement give best results. 


@ A recent report stresses the need for critical evalua- 
tion of the vitamin A level in poultry feed. Clinical 
evidence of vitamin A deficiency is often not seen until 
the condition is well advanced. This makes it vital 
that adequate quantities of readily available vitamin 
A be included in the rations. The report indicates that 
2,000 USP units per pound of ration for laying birds 
represents the standard requirement level but that 
10,000 USP units per pound of ration for young or old 
birds has been arbitrarily set as the therapeutic 
requirement. Water dispersible forms of vitamin A 
appear to have some advantage for therapeutic work 
because of their ready availability. SVI’s Perma-Sol 
is our recommendation where this need for water 
dispersibility is evident. 
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Tested and proven 1 ; 


This new promotion 


This certificate, 
advertised nationally 


and locally, 
identifies YOU! 


Dr. Salsbury’s 
CERTIFIED 
HOG PRODUCTS HEADQUARTERS 


in this area 


Or. SAL 


A promotion so big it takes an envelope 21" x 15" to hold 
the sales aids all spotlighting you as 
CERTIFIED HEADQUARTERS FOR HOG PRODUCTS 


Not a stone has been left unturned—not one 
selling aid overlooked—to help establish you, 
once and for all, as the recognized authority 
on, and supplier of, hog products. Let’s peek 
into this giant promotion package for a pre- 
view of what the future holds for you. First, 
there’s a colorful 16-page Hog Health Manual 
to be mailed to every hog raiser in your area. 
This manual alone reflects knowledge and 
know-how in the hog busi- 
ness. The follow-up giant 
post cards, local newspaper 
advertising, radio announce- 
ments, classifieds and local 
newspaper publicity, all 
emphasize your name 

as hog products 
headquarters. 


Colorful, king-size streamers and pennants are 
included in this promotion package for you to 
hang in your store. An official wall plaque 
announces your appointment as Dr. Salsbury 
Hog Products Headquarters. To round out 
this greatest of all hog health product promo- 
tions, we’ve included national ad reprints, a 
hog products feed mixing chart, product bul- 
letins, and a dosage chart. 


ALL THIS PLUS plenty of help from Dr. 
Salsbury’s fieldmen with feeder meetings in 
your area. A steady stream of technical bul- 
letins packed with vital information flows 
from Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories direct to 
your customers. 


THIS ALL-OUT EFFORT WILL QUICKLY ESTABLISH YOU 
AS THE CERTIFIED HOG PRODUCTS HEADQUARTERS 
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Health Products 


More than 200 dealers in Illinois and Indiana took part in— 
and profited by—this vast promotion test. Now you can become the 
Dr. Salsbury’s CERTIFIED HOG PRODUCTS HEADQUARTERS 


this increased store traffic is bound to boost 


That’s right! Dr. Salsbury is now certify- 
ing leading dealers as headquarters for the 
most complete, most profit-proven line of 
hog health products. Everything hog men 
need under one roof: disease-fighting medic- 
inals, health boosters, disease preventives. 
You'll sell more hog products because of 
Dr. Salsbury’s all-out sales promotion. And 


sales of other goods you handle. Find out 
NOW about this new profit opportunity, 
about how YOU can become Dr. Salsbury’s 
HOG PRODUCTS HEADQUARTERS 
in your area. Write, phone, or wire for 
complete information—without obligation, 
of course. 


Take it from dealers who made the test 


7 “Your Hog Products Head- 
: quarters idea is terrific!” says 

Lloyd Buis & Sons, R. #2, 

Cloverdale, Ind. “The catalog 

mailing that you made direct to my cus- 
tomers brought real results. From what I 

hear, your 1961 program is even more 
powerful. Keep up the good work—it’s 
working and selling hog products for me.” 


“When you said that a// your 

advertising would have my 

name on it, you really meant 

it,’ says Dan Jones of Valco 

Feed Products Co., Inc., Metropolis, IIl. 
“It’s the best ‘grass roots’ campaign I’ve 
ever seen since I’ve been in the feed busi- 
ness. I’m selling more hog products than 
ever before.” 


HOG PRODUCTS HEADQUARTERS | 


DR. SALSBURY’S COMPLETE LINE OF HOG HEALTH PRODUCTS 
HELPS YOU BUILD A STEADY REPEAT BUSINESS 


ROG-GAIN®. 3-Nitro®-trece mineral-premix PIGHRON. The fast, effective 
tor faste eaper gains, to pre t baby-pig anen se 
HOG-SULFA ks out necro, flu, PIG-SCOUR TABLETS = 
HOG-AID. | ent or reduce scours... .GERMEX effect You get this: 
Stir take isint 
PIG-WORME! e safe, « ater  ERYSIPEL ACTERIN display rack with 


minimum order 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 
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in good looking 
plants like this... 


NUTRENA MILLS PLANT, PEORIA, iLL. 


you can't see the difference made by 
Good Engineering 


look about the same on the surface. What 
and construction of any bulk storage, process- 
and technical 


Sometimes things may 
really counts in the design 
ing plant, or specialized facility are the ideas, experience, 
excellence of the engineering behind them. 

Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers have specialized in serving this highly 
technical industry for more than forty years, setting the standard for 
development and use of new ideas, imaginative engineering, advanced 
design, and sound construction. 

Our engineers, experienced specialists in this field, design each job 
complete to the last detail for economical, reliable construction. All 
materials and equipment are specified on the basis of the best buy for 
each function without bias to any product or manufacturer. These and 
many other features of our engineering service add up to a better plant 
for you. 

Write for our new booklet on Weitz-Hettelsater engineering and con- 
struction. We'll be glad to send you a personal copy. 


WEITZ-HETTELSATER ENGINEERS 


Division of The Weitz Company, inc. « Des Moines 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE * KANSAS CITY, MO. BALTIMORE 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 


79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


MOLASSES TERMINALS TELEPHONE: 
New Orleans, La. Whitehall 3-6930 


Paulsboro, N.J. TWX: NY 1-4409 


Study Shows Most Egg Council Members 
Independent; Sources of Feed Vary 


KANSAS CITY—A survey by the 
National Egg Council of its members 
has found that 96.4% of them own 
their own laying flocks outright and 
decide how and where their eggs will 
be marketed. They are also independ- 
ent in their preferences as to source 
of feed. Purchases of feed directly 
from the manufacturer lead. 

The figures show that 32.1% of the 
members buy their feed directly from 
the manufacturer and 208% buy 
from dealers. Another 20.8% rely on 
cooperative mills and 22.7% mix feed 
right on their own premises, the sur- 
vey showed. Approximately 3.4% 
build their rations from the ground 
up. 

Bulk feed ranks high with NEC 
members with 65% of them using 
this type of feed for all or a portion 
of their requirements. The survey 
found that western producers lean 
most heavily on bulk feed while 
sacked feed predominates in the east- 
ern part of the country. 

The marketing portion of the sur- 
vey found that 36% of the producer 
members of the fledgling organiza- 
tion covering 44 states use the whole- 
Sale route exclusively to market their 
eggs. Many sell all or a portion of 
their eggs directly to retail stores, 
reported the council whose average 
member owns over 6,000 laying birds. 


Changes Ahead 

About one out of seven of the mem- 
bers said they were not satisfied with 
present feeding methods and plan 
changes. Most of these changes— 
61%—represented switches to bulk 
feeding. About 20% each are think- 
ing of installing their own mixing 
equipment or building a ration from 
the ground up. 

Equipment Used 

Automatic watering appears to 
have reached universal acceptance 
among poultrymen with over 95% 
using such equipment. Next most 
popular mechanical device is an egg 
cleaning unit with 61.6% of the farms 
having them. Mechanical egg sizers 
showed up on 50% of the farms. 

Mechanical feeders were reported 
in use on 40.7% of the farms, with 
the highest percentage in the Mid- 
west and the lowest in the East. Only 
10% of the farms employed mechani- 
cal litter-removing devices and just 
4% had automatic egg cartoning 
equipment. Mechanical egg gathering 
units are employed on 3.3% of the 
farms. 

The 28-question survey brought a 
75% response from NEC members, 
according to Carroll Eiler, Warsaw, 
Ind., producer and president of the 
two-year-old organization. First vice 
president is Mrs. Wesley Taylor who, 
with her husband, operates an egg 
farm on the outskirts of Kansas City. 
William McKay, Vista, Cal., egg pro- 


ducer, is second vice president. Ex- 
ecutive offices are located at 521 East 
63rd St., Kansas City. 

Purpose of the survey was to de- 
termine how best the new organi- 
zation could serve its membership, 
Mr. Eiler commented. 

“The survey proves that the people 
most interested in a national organi- 
zation of this type are producers who 
not only spend a great deal of their 
time supervising the production and 
marketing of eggs but own the actu- 
al farm production units,” declared 
Don Turnbull, assistant secretary. 

Survey Data 

Following are data gleaned from 
the survey: 

(1) A total of 96.4% of the mem- 
bers of NEC report ownership of 
their laying flocks and decide for 
themselves where and how their eggs 
are to be marketed. Percent of own- 
ership is greatest in the West, with 
the Midwest second, South third and 
East fourth. However, the margin of 
difference is small; 89.5% of the east- 
ern members own their birds out- 
right. 

(2) Members rely on various feed 
sources. A total of 32.1% go direct to 
manufacturers, while 20.8% buy from 
feed dealers. Another 20.8% purchase 
from cooperative feed mills and 
22.7% mix their own feeds on the 
farm. Only 3.4% build their own ra- 
tions from the ground up. 

(3) Bulk feed has achieved sub- 
stantial status, with 65% reporting 
bulk installations. A larger percent- 
age obtain their feed via bulk in the 
West than in any other area, with 
the East leaning more heavily on 
sacked supplies. 

About one out of seven members 
said they were not satisfied with pres- 
ent feed methods and plan to make 
changes. Most of these—61%—-said 
the change involved a switch to bulk. 
Another 20% said they would install 
their own mixing plants and a simi- 
lar proportion said they may build 
their rations from the ground up. 

(4) Automatic watering devices 
have reached almost universal] status, 
with over 95% of the members using 
such systems. Next most popular 
among the mechanical labor-saving 
units were egg cleaners with 61.6% 
of the farms reporting this equip- 
ment. About 50% have mechanical 
egg-sizing machines. Mechanical feed- 
ers are in use on 40.7% of the farms, 
with the highest percentage in the 
Midwest and the lowest in the East. 
Only 10.9% of the members use me- 
chanical devices to remove litter; 4% 
have automatic egg cartoning equip- 
ment and 3.3% have mechanical egg 
gathering systems. 

(5) Members were asked what per- 
centage of the eggs produced on their 
farms were sold directly to retail 
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Profit item for millers: delivery from our mill to yours. 


Meeting the challenge of the 'GO's 


TRAINED and STIMULATED 
CALIBER EMPLOYEES 


Group R ADVERTISING 
6 
T — 


Purina Dealer Billy Hudson, of Franklin, Kentucky, and his “sales partner,” 


with servic 
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Salesman H. L. Olyniec, 


classify local market information and make plans to serve the farming community's needs. 


Thorough knowledge of markets 
helps Purina Dealers give service 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


In addition to state and national marketing 
information, available through their District 
Salesmen, Purina Dealers plan their service 
with thorough knowledge of their local areas. 


Purina Salesmen, recognized as “sales part- 
ners” by Purina Dealers, personally super- 
vise these farm-to-farm studies. Much of the 
actual survey work often is done by the sales- 
man or his assistant. 


Local market information enables Dealers to 
carry the right inventories and provide 
needed services such as Check-R-Mix milling 
and bulk delivery. It sometimes points the 
need for introducing new kinds of animal agri- 
culture, such as caged hens and Purina 
“Pig Parlors.” 


Service based on knowledge has helped 
many a Purina Dealer build his business 
until its volume puts it among the top local 
enterprises. 

* * * * 


Why the Purina Franchise is the 
most sought rural retail opportunity 
1. Dealerships which follow the Purina 

Archway Program realize worthwhile 

profits on their investments. 

2. Purina offers a well-rounded dealer- 
money-management program. 


3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s 
best-known trade-mark. 


4. There’s a Purina Chow especially adapted 
to every livestock and poultry produc- 
tion situation. 


5. Purina offers complete programs of 
breeding, management, sanitation and 
feeding. 

6. Dealers are backed by the world’s out- 
standing commercial research facilities. 


7. Purina provides a complete line of re- 
search-proved sanitation products. 


8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves 
Purina Dealers. 


9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer 
have a “Sales Partnership” relationship. 


10. The Ralston Purina Company is the 
world’s largest feed manufacturer. 


* * * * 


There are progressive, independent Purina 
Dealers covering most areas. If you are in one 
of the few remaining markets where the Purina 
Franchise is available ...and if you are in- 
terested in an outstanding investment oppor- 
tunity, write: RALSTON PURINA COM- 
PANY, Department F-22, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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DEHYDRATED 


and 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets Crumbies 
Bagged Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


PHONE 
Hi 2-1800 


TELETYPE 
7261 


FLORIDA EGG ROYALTY—Miss Sandra Kay Hooker (center) was crowned 

Miss Florida Egg of 1961 at the Florida Poultry Producers Assn. Winter meet- 
| ing. Her court included, from left to right, Ginger Alexander, Barbara Garrett, 
| Glenda Ruth Gilson, Vernelle Toole and Carolyn Sue Harms. 


stores. Almost one half said they sold 
no eggs directly to stores. On the 
other hand, 29.6% said that from 30 
to 100% of their entire volume was 
sold direct to retail stores and an- 
other 18.7% said from 5 to 25% of 
their volume was marketed thusly. 
The South and West led among the 
regions selling direct to retail stores. 
| Midwest producers were last. 

(6) Producers were asked whether 
they cartoned the eggs sold from the 
farm. Approximately one half carton 
a portion or all of their eggs. 

Of those selling direct to retailers, 
45.6% deliver directly to the stores 
and half of these place the eggs di- 
rectly into the showcase. 

(7) In answer to the question of 
whether eggs sold directly to the 
stores carried the producer’s own 
brand name, 71% said “yes.” 

Of the total membership buying 
egg cartons, over 39% ordered some 
with brand names imprinted thereon 

(8) Most NEC producers continue 


PERFORMANCE 


Greater Spreading Accuracy— 


Less Maintenance and Service 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Length—10 ft 

Capacity—225 cu. ft. 

Load—/ tons 

Width of Spread—24, 40, 
50 ft 


Rate of Spread—75 ibs. and 
up per acre 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the 
P710, plus a full line of other bulk 
fertilizer bodies, bulk feed bodies, 
bulk and sack bodies and unloaders. 


SIMONSEN 


BULK FERTILIZER 


MANUFACTURING, 0. | 


v for TROUBLE-FREE FERTILIZER SPREADER 


This new Simonsen bulk fertilizer spreader has 
the same basic, rugged construction features of the 
popular R710 model. In addition, new features 

cone been incorporated for even greater 
convenience, accuracy and trouble-free operation. 
This new model ‘‘P”’ series is available in 4 to 13 
ton capacities. 


MODE 


P71 


New features for maintenance- 


free operation 


e 16” (heavy duty) stainless steel apron. 

e Stainless steel micro-meter adjusting 
screw. 

e “l'’ beam sills to support hoods and 
give body greater rigidity. 

e All-weather wheel drive; tires that won't 
go flat. 


QUIMBY, IOWA Phone 72 


} 


| 


| sorb 30 to 70% of their 


to rely on wholesalers to find market 
outlets, 36% counting on this route to 
dispose of all their eggs. Another 
11.8% count on this market to ab- 
eggs. Few 
NEC members depend on auctions 
Those who did were located primari- 
ly in the East. About 27% sell some 
or all of their eggs via cooperatives. 
Most of these were in the Midwest 
and West. 

(9) It was interesting to note that 
8% of the members, while owning 
their flocks and farms, also served 
as assemblers and wholesalers. 

(10) About 52% of the members 
sell some eggs directly to household 
buyers, but only 7.6% relied on this 
market for as much as 75% of their 
total volume. 

(11) Apparently _NEC members 
are overlooking one market outlet 
because less than 1% counted on 
restaurants, hotels, hospitals, schools 
and other institutional users as a 
main market. Only 3.4% sold from 
30 to 70% of their eggs to these cus- 
tomers. 


F. H. Peavey & Co. 


Opens Oregon Branch 


MINNEAPOLIS — Opening ‘of a 
grain division in Portland, Ore., was 
announced by F. H. Corrigan, vice 
president of terminal merchandising 
for F. H. Peavey & Co., pioneer grain 
and milling firm. 

Gerald E. Tucker, formerly with 
Balfour Guthrie & Co., Ltd., Port- 
land, was named manager of the new 
office. 

This operation is one of several re- 
cent expansion activities of the Pea- 
vey company, according to Mr. Cor- 
rigan. 

“The office will support the com- 
pany’s export operations, assist in 
sales of the Occident elevator divi- 
sion in Montana, and general mer- 
chandising of grain in the Pacific 
Northwest,” he said. 


GRAND OPENING 

SCOBEY, MONT. — A grand open- 
ing and tour of plant facilities, offices 
and operations was held at the Nash 
Bros. Feed & Grain Co. in Scobey re- 
cently. The extensive modernization 
program, in progress at that site 
for more than a year, now includes 
modern equipment for  pelleting, 
steam-rolling, hay-chopping and pel- 


leting, vastly expanded storage fa- 
cilities and groves of automatic 
switches. 
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When you see 


you. She’s been slowly inching her way through your 
hog’s gut for the past two months... growing to egg- 
laying maturity on your feed all the while. You got her, 
“Hygromycin...acts partly all right... but not before she got part of your profit. 
Worse yet: the millions of invisible worm eggs she laid 
are all around you...just waiting to trim off part of the 
the parasites...an ideal profit from your next bunch of pigs! 


by blocking reproduction of 


way to stop the worms before Other products just interrupt the problem. Only 

_ Hygromix controls it. Hygromix is the only worm control 
method that stops worms from laying new eggs, kills 
three kinds of worms...day after day after day. 


they do the damage.” 


PRESS RELEASE— UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN, DECEMBER 16, 1957 


(S. hygroscopicus termentation products ) 


Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethy!stilbestrol premix) + Streptomycin Sulfate » Vitamin Bi2 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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A new and Here is a major advance 
in solving the vitamin A 
p otent weapon nutrition problem for ani- 


in th mals or dis- 
ease conditions. Nopco, 
fig ht against first with research, first 


with availability, first with 
A deficiency stability, now offers you 


! in sick animals CAPSTRESS, a new prod- 


NOPCO OS HEMAICAL 


; General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
5 Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Carlstadt, N.J. e Richmond, Calif. « Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, 
‘ Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other products 
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uct that will act fast to propertiesmakeit suitable 
bring sick poultry and live- for use in water or in feed. 
stock back to eating and 
gaining when supplemen- 


For full information on 


Capstress, use coupon 
below or write Technical 


tary vitamin A is indicated. 
Capstress is the most 
stable, water-miscible, dry ‘Service Bureau. 


vitamin A product avail- 


able. Its new and unique 


Technical Service Bureau 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


COMPANY 


Address. 
Canada e Mexico, D.F. Corbeil, France 
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Hear Your Voice 


When Jim Bates came in from the 
barn that snowy February morning 
for his mid-morning cup of coffee, his 
Plump wife Hannah said, “Jim, 
what do you suppose our friend Joe 
Brooks has done now?” 

Chunky Bates sat down at the 


kitchen table and sniffed the warm 
coffee appreciatively. “Well, I 
wouldn't know,” he said. “Joe could 
do a lot of things. But I'll bet I know 
one thing he didn’t do.” 

“What would that be?” asked his 
wife, placing a plate of coffee cake 
before him. 

“He didn’t run off with another 


Mrs. Bates stamped her foot. “Now, 
Jim Bates, why do you always say 
such crazy things?” 

Jim sipped his coffee, then chuckled. 
“Oh, maybe because I like to get a 
rise out of you. Makes life more in- 
terestin,’ doesn’t it?” 

Mrs. Bates bit her lips in vexation. 
“I do declare, I just never get to 
know you and I been married to you 


WE HAVE DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE to meet everyone’s needs. Pure, highly avail- 
able, always consistent, Hooker dical protects you against formula changes and possible cus- 
tomer complaints. Standardize with Hooker. It pays. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION HOOKER 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, 


BOX 326, 
ILLINOIS e 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


DEPT. FPS-2-2, JEFFERSONVILLE, 


CHEMICALS 


INDIANA PLASTICS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


12 years. You have the craziest streak 
in you sometimes.” 

“That’s what my dad used to tell 
me when he walloped me with his 
shoe,” Jim observed. “It’s just some- 
thing I’m stuck with, I guess. And 
so are you. What’s this Joe Brooks 
has done?” 

His wife stood looking out the win- 


dow. “Maybe I won’t tell you,” she 


said. “You're too ornery.” 

“Aw, shucks, I didn’t mean it, Han- 
nah,” Jim said. “Man, I sure did 
marry a good cook. This coffee cake 
is always about twice as good as any 
I've ever eaten anywhere else.” 

Hannah turned from the window, 
a smile on her face. “Want some 
currant jelly on it, Jim?” 

“No, thanks. It’s good the way it 
is. I don’t want to mix the taste.” 

Mrs. Bates walked across the room, 
came back with a flat package in 
her hand. “Jim, Joe Brooks sent us a 
record. It came in the mail a little 
while ago.” 

“A record!” exclaimed Jim, his cof- 
fee cup halfway from the table to 
his mouth. “He'd better stick to sell- 
in’ feed, and stay out of the record 
business. What does the record say?” 

“I don’t know. I haven't played it.” 
Mrs. Bates handed her husband an 
envelope, about 6 x 6 in. The envelope 
copy said, “A Personal Message from 
Joe Brooks.” It was marked first 
class mail, fragile, don’t bend. 

“Holy cow!” ejaculated Jim, slow- 
ly pulling out a round, plastic type 
record. “I wonder if Joe’s sending us 
some rock 'n’ roll.” 

“I hope not,” Hannah said. “I hate 
that stuff, but I like polkas and old 
time waltzes.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “let’s put it on 
the record player and hear it.” 

Mrs. Bates looked shocked. “Jim! 
In the middle of the day? How about 
our work schedule?” 

Jim waved his hand deprecatingly. 
“Oh, I wanna hear it now. Otherwise 
T’'ll be thinking about the darn thing 
all day, wondering what it is and why 
Joe sent it to us.” 

“I want to hear it, too,” Hannah 
said, “but I didn’t want to admit it 
to you.” 

She brought in a small record play 
er from the living room and placed 
it on the kitchen table. Then she 
placed the small record on it. 

As the needle touched the plastic 
record, there came the strains of a 
rapid polka, and immediately Jim's 
feet began to tap. “Ma. how about a 
polka?” he grinned. 

“During the working day?” His 
wife was shocked. 

Then the polka music stopped and 
they heard Joe Brooks talking: 

“Hello, friends, this is Joe Brooks, 
your feed dealer. I'm coming to visit 
each of you one of these days, but 
right now I’ve sent you this record 
to help you get ready for the big 
spring season. 

“It’s not too late to order baby 
chicks and equipment. Just phone us 
your order now and be ready to take 
care of the chicks when they arrive. 

“We've got lots of analyses of dry 
fertilizer on hand, if you are short. 
It comes in bulk or bags. And we've 
got liquid fertilizer, too. Don’t wait 
until the last minute and get caught 
in the rush. 

“How about field and garden seeds? 
We can supply you with just about 
any kind and amount you’ want. 
Phone us now.” 

Joe then went on to tell customers 
how happy he was to serve them and 
that he was ready to answer any 


“i Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 
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seed, feed or fertilizer problem they His wife looked surprised. “Why 
might have. He listed the many and | not?” 

different services his mill and store “There isn’t enough polka music 
could perform. And he invited them | on it, that’s why,” protested Jim. “I EXPELLER 
all to come and talk with him over | was just gettin’ in the mood, and it 


a cup of coffee. stops.” y 0 Y R E A N oO I L M E A L 


The record ended with another “But we need chicks and fertilizer, 


burst of fast polka music, whereupon | Jim. We've been stalling the last cou- AND Pr E A § I Z E C A K E 


Jim Bates got quickly to his feet, | ple of weeks.” ‘ 
grabbed his portly wife and polkaed | Jim sighed. “Yeah, I suppose so. 43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 


around the kitchen. “Jim! Jim!” cried | Well, you phone Joe Brooks now and The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 
his wife, struggling to. get away. | order your chicks and stuff. That’s DOG FOOD RATIONS 
“What’'ll the neighbors say if one | your department. When I come in PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
should come and see us dancing in this noon, I'll phone him and book AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
the daytime?” fertilizer. He has my soil test.” 
“To heck with the neighbors. I At the door he stopped. “Save that ILLINOIS SOV PRODUCTS COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 53 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone: LA 23391 


Big capacity, 
low cost 
working bins 


Big capacity Butler Stor-O-Matic tanks 
make it easy to segregate, grade, store and 
handle large volumes of grain in a mini- 
mum of space...with a minimum of labor 
and handling equipment. 

Complete with hopper bottoms and op- 


= 


tional discharge augers, they make ideal g : — 
working bins. And, when equipped with ; = = — 
Butler aeration systems, Stor-O-Matics are Al ! = — 
ideal grain storage tanks. EZ = = = 
Butler all-steel, weather and vermin- = 
tight construction keeps grain clean, dry if i= = 
| rates are low. And, Butler mass-production 
economies bring you these tanks at a low Z 3} == 
cost-per-bushel. : = = 
Individual tanks are available in capac- 7 =i: | = 
ities from 5,845 to 9,242 bushels. Or, 4 = — 
complete Stor-O-Matic centers offering 


everything you need for a complete grain 
handling service can be tailored to fit your 
exact needs. = == 


AY 


For complete details on Butler Stor-O-Matic 
tanks, contact your feed manufacturer ; ———4 = 
or write directly to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“ Fo Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. . 902 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
“Ricarine Mer Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California . 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


MFRS. OF EQUIPMENT FOR FARMING, TRANSPORTATION, BULK STORAGE, OUTDOOR ADVERTISING » METAL BUILDINGS + PLASTIC PANELS » CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
Factories at Konsas City, Missouri « Mi polis, Mi a * Golesburg, Illinois * Richmond, California * Birmingham, Alebame « Houston, Texes + Burlington, Onterio, Conede 
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Studies on an Interrelationship Among 
Sulfur Amino Acids, Arginine, Selenium and 
Vitamin E in Muscular Dystrophy inthe Chick 


By Dr. M. L. Scott 
Cornell University 


Earlier studies on muscular dys- 


trophy conducted in this laboratory | 
indicated the existence of an inter- ' 


relationship in the metabolism of 
vitamin E, sulfur amino acids and 
selenium in the prevention of muscu- 


lar dystrophy in chicks. The interrela- | 


tionship did not appear to be directly 
involved with the synthesis of crea- 


tine or the function of methionine as | 


a methy! donor. Indications were that 
the beneficial effect of methionine in 
the prevention of muscular dystrophy 
may be due to its function as a source 
of sulfhydryl groups via_ cystine 


It was considered possible that seleni- 
um may play a role in sulfhydryl 
metabolism, such as sulfhydryl oxida- 
tion or transfer, or in one or more 
enzyme systems containing sulfhy- 
dryl compounds. 

It was shown in chicks fed a puri- 
fied diet containing casein as the 
principal source of protein that when 
the diet was deficient in arginine, 
sulfur amino acids and vitamin E, no 
muscular dystrophy occurred in the 
chicks up to seven weeks of age. 
When this diet was supplemented 
with 1, 2, or 4% arginine monohydro- 


chloride, severe muscular dystrophy 
occurred in 100% of the chicks by the 
time they were 4 weeks of age. The 
levels of 2% and 4% arginine did not 
increase the incidence or severity of 
muscular dystrophy over that ob- 
tained with 1% added arginine. When 
chicks were fed the basal arginine- 
deficient diet to 5 weeks of age and 
one half of these chicks then received 
the basal diet supplemented with 1% 
arginine, all of the chicks receiving 
the arginine supplement showed mus- 
cular dystrophy within the next 2 
weeks (by the time they were 7 
weeks of age), whereas none of the 
chicks receiving the arginine-deficient 
diet developed symptoms of dy- 
strophy. When the basal containing 
arginine was supplemented with 
either methionine, cystine or vitamin 
E, muscular dystrophy was prevented. 
These results, therefore, indicate the 
existence of a very important inter- 
relationship among the sulfur amino 
acids, arginine and vitamin E in the 
production of muscular dystrophy. 
Four experiments have been con- 


that makes pelleting 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
ACE PELLET MILLS 


As the pioneer in the design of the vertical ring die machine, 
Sprout-Waldron pellet mill leadership has continued through 
the years to provide the utmost in dependability with design 
features which insure the best in quality pellets at maximum 
production rates and lowest operating costs. 


Sprout-Waldron 
pioneered the 
ring die 

design 


MUNCY, 


Request Bulletins 165-A and 100-A. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Whatever your needs may be for a pellet mill — or auxiliary 
equipment — it’s definitely to your interest to write for details 
on Sprout-Waldron Ace Pellet Mills. 


U. S. Ae 


SPROUT-WALDRON OFFERS YOU A COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT FOR PROFITABLE PELLETING 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. M. L. 
Scott, poultry scientist at Cornell 
University at Ithaca, N.Y., currently 
is speaking and studying in Europe. 
This article is from a paper present- 
ed by Dr. Scott before the Swiss 
Section of the World’s Poultry Sci- 
ence Assn. in Zurich. 


ducted using a vitamin E-deficient 
basal purified diet containing only ap- 


| proximately one half the chick’s re- 
| quirement of methionine and approxi- 


mately one-fifth the required level of 
cystine. When this diet was fed alone, 
muscular dystrophy occurred in 90- 
100% of the chicks within 5 weeks. 
Addition of 0.19% DL-methionine 
caused a marked improvement in 


| growth but no improvement in the 


incidence nor severity of muscular 
dystrophy. On the other hand, 
the addition of an equisulfur 
amount of cystine (0.15%) com- 
pletely prevented muscular dys- 
trophy without increasing growth. 
The same results were obtained when 
the experiment was repeated. When 
the growth of the chicks receiving 
added methionine was approximately 
equilibrated to that of the chicks re- 
ceiving cystine, by feeding both lots 
equal amounts of feed, the cystine 
addition at 0.15% prevented muscular 
dystrophy while the equisulfur level 
of added methionine (0.19%) did not. 
Further experiments are in progress 
comparing the effects of L-methionine 
with those of DL-methionine at these 
critical levels. No results of these 
studies are available yet. 

Further experimentation with this 
diet showed that the addition of 
alpha-tocophery] acetate to the basal 
low-methionine, low-cystine diet pre- 
vented dystrophy completely, but re- 
sulted, at the same time, in a marked 
decrease in the growth of the chicks. 

A working hypothesis based upon 
the results presented above, is as fol- 
lows: (1) Cystine is essential for pre- 
vention of muscular dystrophy; (2) 
arginine addition to the diet of chicks 
causes a demand for methionine in 
certain metabolic reactions which re- 
duces the amount of methionine avail- 
able for conversion to cystine; and 
(3) when dietary methionine is be- 
low the level needed for use in the 
body as methionine per se, little or 
no cystine is formed from this meth- 
ionine unless the diet contains vita- 
min E. Studies with radioactive meth- 
ionine have been conducted to at- 
tempt to prove or disprove this hypo- 
thesis stated above. All three parts 
of the hypothesis are being investi- 
gated. Thus far, no conclusive results 
have been obtained. 

This work has been accompanied 
by other studies on phosphorus meta- 
bolism in dystrophic vs. non-dys- 
trophic chicks. Phosphorus distribu- 
tion, rate of uptake in blood, liver 
and muscle and disappearance in 
blood have been studied. Total phos- 
phorus and specific activity of the 
phosphorus in muscles of chicks were 
found to be much higher than in nor- 
mal chicks. Upon fractionation of 
the phosphorus in muscle, it was 


lation or more rapid turnover of the 
phosphorus of creatine and ATP in 
dystrophic as compared to normal 
chicks. 

The further evidence presented 
here indicating the involvement of 
vitamin E in the metabolism of such 
important compounds as the sulfhy- 
dryl-containing enzymes, ATP and 
phosphocreatine further marks vita- 
min E as an important key to a bet- 
ter understanding of many metabolic 
functions, especially those involved in 
prevention of muscular dystrophy. 
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sell eggs against al! competition. Printed 4 colors 
from PENB Kodochrome. 2000 or more shipped pre- 
poid anywhere. FREE SAMPLE. Write to TOBIAS 
Enterprises, 326 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago |, Ill. 
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Penn State System 
Cuts Egg Labor Cost 


To 3.2c Per Dozen 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Wage 
rates have nearly doubled in the past 
nine years, but during this time the 
Pennsylvania State University’s 
mechanized solar poultry house has 
cut labor costs per dozen eggs from 
7¢ to 3.2¢. 

Dr. Glenn O. Bressler, in charge 
of poultry housing research for the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, says a saving of one 
minute of labor per dozen eggs pays 


for all mechanical equipment when 
amortized over five years. 
In 1959-60 experiments, labor in 


the mechanized solar poultry house 
came to only 1.65 minutes per dozen 
eggs. In 1951, labor in the average 
floor-type laying house took 7 min- 


area to pay for the equipment. To 
solve this, Penn State successfully 
houses layers at 1 sq. ft. of floor 
space per hen instead of the usual 
3 sq. ft. 

With 1 sq. ft. of floor space per 
hen, Penn State has achieved annual 
records of 260 eggs per layer, a feed 
conservation of 4.1 lb. per dozen eggs, 
and about 10% mortality. 


Joins Pacific Molasses 


SAN FRANCISCO — The appoint- 
ment of Robert Pretzer, Chowchilla, 
Cal., as a field representative for the 
Central San Joaquin Valley area, has 
been announced by the Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co., San Francisco, Cal., na- 
tionwide marketer of feeding mo- 
lasses. 

Mr. Pretzer will work with Wins- 
low Hall, western sales manager at 
San Francisco, in the over-all de- 
velopment of nutrition and feeding 
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Meat Board Produces Movie for Theaters 


CHICAGO—The National Live | before special audiences, the newest 


Stock & Meat Board has unveiled its 
newest vehicle for consumer educa- 
tion and meat promotion: a full color 
motion picture which will be 
in metropolitan and neighborhood 
motion picture theaters throughout 
the nation. 


shown 


The board reports that the 15 min- 
ute movie, starring Hans Conreid, 
television, motion picture and radio 
performer, was premiered at the an- 
nual convention of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemens Assn. in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Titled “The Adventures of Dudley 


Worthington,” the movie is an exten- 
sion of the board’s continuing pro- 


gram of reaching more people with 
more information on meat. While the 
board’s previous nine motion pictures 


movie is a 35 mm. production and 
was made specifically for use in mo- 
tion picture theaters as a-short fea- 
ture. It is being scheduled at theaters 
by a commercial booking agency and 
has also been cleared for use on tele- 
vision, the board states. 

“This represents still another new 
concept in meat promotion and pro- 
vides a means of reaching hundreds 
of thousands of theater-goers—all of 
them consumers—with an effective 
and interesting story on meat,” stated 
Carl F. Neumann, general manager 
of the board. 

The meat dishes used in the movie 
were prepared by the Meat Board’s 
staff of home economists in a special 
kitchen at Wilding Studios where the 
movie was produced. Stand-ins for 
the meat cuts were also prepared to 


have the best appearing meat ready- 
at-hand under the hot spotlights. 


were made for 16 mm. projection for 
use in classrooms, on television and 


utes for the same chores, including 
egg cleaning, grading and packing. 

The Penn State solar poultry house 
is equipped with mechanical feeders 
and waterers, a mechanical egg col- ae 
lector, pit cleaners, and thermostati- 
cally controlled fan ventilation. 

Dr. Bressler says, “Greatest bene- 
fits from mechanized egg collection 
will come with direct cleaning and : 
grading, to eliminate handling of \ 
most eggs. The process is already 
used on some farms. It shows prom- | 
ise of reducing labor costs below 
the 1.65 minutes per dozen eggs, as 
shown in our Penn State experi- 
ments. 

“With today’s laying hen producing 
more than 20 doz. eggs annually, the 
depreciation cost for equipment 
would be less than 2¢ per dozen.” 

In figuring costs, $2 was used as 
the initial cost of equipment per lay- 
er for a flock of about 2,800 layers. : 

A major problem with mechanized 
equipment, he says, is lack of suffi- 
cient volume of eggs per given floor 


techniques for dairy, livestock, sheep, 
hogs and poultry. 


These educational 
advertisements 


tell farmers about : 
U 


Questions I’m asked about 


vitamin 


~ 
Q 
~, 
~, 
=) 
~ 


j 


6 Q: Will two to five pounds of good sun-cured hay provide enough 
vitamin D for my dairy cows? 
A: No. Sun-cured hay varies widely and unpredictably in vitamin 
Dcontent—80 units to 1,250 units per pound have been reported 
—e for sun-cured alfalfa hay. Two to five pounds of lower potency scat 
Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, ha would provide about 200 to 500 units per cow per day i} ‘ 
Kansas and Missouri which is insignificant. Even though the hay happened to be 
high in vitamin D, there would be only a modest contribution 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. made toward the suggested optimum intake of 6,000 to 8, 4 
Box 1034, University Place Sta. units per pound of dairy ration. Z ; : 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa y Os stew can | check to moke sure my dairy cows ore receiving Sunshine and sun-cured roughages are un- i 
enough vitamin D? i dependable sources of essential Vitamin D, { 
A: Good safeguards can be taken but an absolute check is probably : Farmers and feeders have ‘suaee ’ questions . 
and longevity have not m clearly established but work is in iseme stre 
S upplying your * progress. Mild deficiencies are often difficult or impossible to f tisement illustrated here (one of a series) : 
5 detect but they can be costly. Available information suggests ¥ shows how Dr. G. C. Wallis, recognized 3 
; the use of 6,000 to 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound of com- 2 authority on Vitamin D nutrition, answers 4 
D plete grain ration. Confidence in your feed manufacturer and 4 
the good performance of his well-formulated rations would be t such questions through FIDY advertising | 
. important for users of commercial feeds t in leading magazines 3 
needs in ; g mag 
Ohi 1 di Illi ns Q: Is there any danger of my feeds hoving too much vitamin D? I It’s all part of the educational FIDY pro- 1 
10 - indiana - inotis A oday's aided 5 
Michi Kentuck $ Our recommendations for the vitamin D fortification of feeds gram to emphasize that t day $ a stress | 
in tor e different species of ar mais. Careiul mei ~ 
Also Suppliers of Precision ods and efficient modern mixing equipment feed manufacturers : requirements, More than ev er, farmers must 
Premixes and Other Quality = able - 9 ve good —* of micro-ingredients. The ; be sure that lack of a dependable Vitamin D 
chance of overdosage is remo’ in their feed 
Feed Additives ' source is not a limiting factor in ir R 
Q: How much vitemin D do baby pigs ond growing-finishing 4 
n ? 3 
mfr Be sure to fortify your feeds with FIDY 
DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. pigs 
Perry 5 rly weaning, fast growth, confinement raising, multiple far- ; ; 
Tel. BA 2-6745 Daytee 1, Ohio P rowing and other changes have greatly increased nutritional ] is a ry h SOUrce of Vitamin D, that is de- 
D requirements of pigs pendable — and is economical, easy to use, 
nm carefully studi ased largely on amounts that have fas 
given good results in ex ,—~- and practical swine raising and truly yutstanding in dispersion qualities. 
programs, a number of Experiment Stations are suggesti , : 
P about 500 units of vitamin D per pound of milk replacer oa And, if your feeders have questions about 
Tua LIME OF LEADERSIIE ne starter with somewhat smaller amounts as pigs approach Vitamin D nutrition, just have them 


market weight. address ~ 


Dr. G. C. Wallis 

Director of Nutrition, 
Agricultural Department 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
625 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 

data, educational and sales 


Do sheep get enough vitamin D from natural sources? 

Not always. For instance, in recent English studies lambs from 
ewes given supplemental vitamin D averaged 6 pounds heavier 
at weaning in one flock and 9 pounds heavier in another than 
lambs from ewes given no vitamin D. Fleeces from experimen- 
tal animals were more than % pound heavier, graded higher, 


and brought a premium price. u/. : 


OISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for ? 


Fleischmann sirvadiated OryYeast 
The quality and economical source of Vitamin 
D.2 for 4-footed animals. Every particle con- 
tains Vitamin 0-2, thereby insuring splendid 
distribution, and all other leading feed 


additives. 
1315-17 WALNUT STREET 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 


Fresno, California 


PLANT: Hope, 
it's good business to do business with Amburgo™ 


2. Free technical 


For more wae answers to any of these questions write to 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Fleischmann’s Fidy Irradiated Dry Yeast 


rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals 


aids are also available from the Agricultural 
Dept. upon request. Write for request form, 
showing available materials, 


Indiana 


Use Feedatutis WANT ADS for REGULTS 
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THE MANAGEMENT—William Freedman, left, and Morris Eisman check 
the tag on a bag of feed at the South End Grain Co., Inc., Manchester, N.H 
Mr. Freedman is vice president and treasurer of the company and Mr. Eis- 


man is president. 


Feedmill Stages Comeback 
After Disastrous Fire 


By Charles L. Stratton 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


On Memorial Day two years ago, 
the South End Grain Co., Inc, a 
feedmill in Manchester, N.H., was 
struck by fire for a loss in excess of 
$150,000. 

Now, with the new feedmill 
than six months old at a new location, 
this firm is going after new custom- 
ers with renewed spirit under its old 
policy of “No frills—good, fresh feed 
—all-out service’”—all wrapped up in 
a bag marked Superior Feeds 

Morris P. Eisman, president of the 
firm, and William Freedman, vice 
president and treasurer, found that 
two years without a feedmill is a 
tremendously long time. In an effort 


STORAGE TANKS—tThe capacity of 
these steel welded storage tanks, 
owned by the South End Grain Co, 
Inc., Manchester, N.H., is 800 tons. 
There are four soft feed ingredient 
tanks and four grain tanks. 


EMERGENCY SWITCH—Frank Ed- | 
| figure 


| not conversion percentages, but the 


wards, employee at the South End 
Grain Co., Inc, Manchester, N.H., 
demonstrates the use of an emergen- 
cy switch that can stop mill opera- 
tions if something goes wrong. 


to save their milling business after 
the fire, they contracted with a New 
York feed mill to custom mix to their 
own specifications in order to supply 


| 
| their old customers. This arrange- 
less | 


ment was a great help, but it did lack 
the advantages and flexibility of mix- 
ing in their own mill. Some business 
was sacrificed. 

This 40-year-old feed company was 
incorporated in 1954 and in the 
years before the fire in 1958, business 


| more than tripled. Getting old cus- 


tomers back and picking up new ac- 


| counts takes time, but this firm, with 
| its new feedmill, is already doing the 


business it did two years before the 
fire, and steadily building up its week- 
ly tonnage. 

Mr. Freedman points out that they 


| are taking an ultra-conservative ap- 
| proach to their new mill which he 
| feels will pay off. Though the equip- 
|} ment used in the mill is not all of 
| the very latest design, greater capac- 


ity machines can be installed easily 
as demand may require since pro- 


| vision was made for this in the build- 


ing of the mill. 

It is not an automatic mill, but 
does have air valve operations with 
very little manual labor involved. 
And, it can be converted over to push- 
button operation with very little 


| work. 


Mr. Freedman points out that pres- 


| ent capacity is 20 tons an hour. Pel- 
| leting capacity is not as great as he 


would like, but a large pellet mill 
is in the planning stage and this will 
boost tonnage appreciably. 

About $200,000 has been spent in 
the new mill. Further expenditures to 
get the mill up to its rated capacity 
will come in time, as demand dic- 
tates. 

Mr. Eisman adds, “We would rath- 
er have our present mill run at ca- 
pacity now than to start off with a 
much larger plant and possibly have 
to operate below capacity. We are 
now being ultra conservative again. 
True, there is a limit to the capacity 
of this plant, but as yet we have not 
reached it.” 

Low Overhead 

Mr. Freedman points out that com- 
pany policy is to keep overhead low 
and feed prices attractive to the cus- 
tomer. “Everything is geared to keep 
costs down,” Mr. Freedman explains. 
“We have always felt that the key 
in meat bird production is 


cost required to produce a pound of 
meat. When costs are low, our cus- 
tomers can continue to raise poultry 


during periods of low market prices | 
and still stay in business.” 

In starting the construction of the 
new mill, a massive brick structure, 
which was once part of the Amoskeag 
Woolen Mills complex, was purchased. 
It is a two story building with brick 
walls 3 ft. thick and an _ all-steel 
frame inside. The milling section was 
built onto the north side of this build- 


| ing, which is used now to store fin- 
| ished goods and provide housing for 


the two pellet mills. 

The milling section is of new con- 
crete and steel construction, and ex- 
tends another 50 ft. from the end 
of the building. It is this section 


| which houses the mixing equipment, 


elevators, fat storage and pellet cool- 
er. It extends from 15 ft. below street 
level to the top of the storage tanks, 
a distance of over 60 ft. 

Four soft feed ingredient tanks di- 
rectly above the mixer feed by grav- 
ity to the mixer scale. There are four 
more tanks which store hard grains. 
Storage for ingredients in these steel 
welded tanks is rated at 800 tons. A 
good feature, which pleases Mr. Eis- 
man, is that all grinding of grain is | 
done outside the mill proper. The 
grinding equipment is fed by gravity 
from storage tanks directly above. 

As feed is mixed and sacked, it is | 
stored in the main building until load- | 
ed either into freight cars or trucks. | 
The first floor is platform height. 
A railroad siding was installed which 
runs the length of the mill. Construc- 
tion has been started on the upper 
floor of the building for bulk loading 
of trucks and freight cars, and also 
for installing a unit to spray fat on 
finished pellets. A headhouse contains 
the scalpers for cleaning the mash 
and pellets. 

Other than the milling crew, the 
staff consists of Mr. Eisman, who be- 
sides being president, refers to him- 
self as the public relations depart- 
ment, nutritionist, salesman and serv- 
ice man; Mr. Freedman, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, is also the buying 
agent, office and production manager. 


CHECKUP — Employee Frank Ed- 
wards, South End Grain Co., Inc., 
Manchester, N.H, is pictured here 
checking the firm’s pellet shaker lo- 
cated at the top of the feedmill. 


the efficiency of its feed, the cost to 
produce a pound of meat or a dozen 
eggs, and also enables it to show a 
prospective customer what can be ex- 
pected when using its feed. 
Feedmill Setup 

Most of the feed mill’s raw ingredi- 
ents come from the Midwest and are 
unloaded with a Vacuvator blower. 
A 30-56 ton car of soybean meal, glu- 
ten or whole corn can be completely 
unloaded in 4% hours into the four 
large trackside storage tanks holding 
two carloads apiece that were fabri- 
cated locally. There are also four 
more large storage tanks. Only eight 
storage tanks are required for the 
mill due to fast feed turnover. 


Corn in trackside storage tanks 


This firm has had a great deal of 
experience with contractors and large 
growing operations within 50 miles 


of Manchester. It also serves some | 


contractors in Maine. Formulations 
are tailor-made to meet the specific 


requirements of any particular pro- | 


gram. When servicing 
necessary, it provides that service 
also, although most of these contrac- 


of birds is | 


tors have their own highly competent | 


fieldmen and do not expect this from 
the grain supplier. 

In several cases custom mixing is 
provided. Whatever the needs or de- 
sires of customers, this mill is flexi- 
ble enough to conform to most de- 
mands. If special medication is need- 
ed, 


er feed as the situation on a given 
farm requires. Due to the mill being 
so close to the flocks, birds are under 
medication within an hour or two 
after the emergency phone call. 
Customer Consideration 
Though the number of independent 
poultry raisers is continually dimin- 
ishing there are still a considerable 
number left, and these customers are 
given every consideration and support 
to enable them to continue their op- 
erations profitably. Regardless of the 
size of the customer, however, they 
must all be financially sound in or- 
der to obtain the advantage of price 
and service which this firm can de- 
liver. 


the mill will stop whatever it is | 
doing to correctly medicate the prop- 


Py 

| 
| EMPLOYEE — Pictured in front of 
the scales at the South End Grain 
| Co., Inc., Manchester, N.H, is Frank 


| Edwards, a company employee who 
| operates mixing equipment. 


Modest Growing Program 

In this day of fast-moving devel- 
opments in the poultry field, a feed 
company finds it imperative to keep 
abreast of the times and, on occasion, 
develop a better approach to an old 
problem. The South End Grain Co. 
is aware of this, and is constantly 
testing new formulations on approxi- 
mately 10 farms in the vicinity of its 
mill. Growers are handled exactly as 
though they were working for a con- 
tractor. In this way, true costs are 
determined and better feeds devel- 
oped. 

This program, as Mr. Freedman 


BAGGING OPERATIONS —Em- 
ployee Al Roslau, background, does 
the stitching while John O'Neil, right, 
fills bags with feed at the South End 
Grain Co., Inc., Manchester, N.H. 
Bags are placed on conveyor-elevator 
which moves them to the loading 


points out, enables the firm to judge 


crew. 
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CONTROL BOARD — Preparing to 
operate the control board pictured 
here is John O'Neil, an employee at 
the South End Grain Co., Inc., Man- 


chester, N.H. 


gravity feeds into a basement ham- 
mermill inside the mill. Then it is 
blown into upper storage tanks. In- 


gredients in upper tanks gravity flow 
into Fairbanks-Morse scales, the 
gates being controlled by air. 

The scales dump into the mixer. 
Frank Edwards, mixer, mixes 2 tons 
at a time, dumping into the surge bin 
located underneath the floor. 

Underneath the ground floor in the 
basement there is a 5,000 gal. ther- 
mostatically controlled liquid fat 
holding tank, kept filled by tank 
trucks. Fat is piped into a nearby 
work tank, also thermostatically con- 
trolled. 

Two Pellet Mills 


Pellets are a fast moving item here 
as pellet sales average 60% of total 
volume. Two Sprout-Waldron pellet 
mills of different sizes put out about 
100 bags an hour. Pellets go into 
four lower floor holding bins. One bin 
holds mash for sacking. As pellets 
and mash are being sacked in the 
basement, full bags are dropped onto 
a belt conveyor raising to ground lev- 
el where the loading crew wheels 
them in hand carts to either freight 
cars or trucks. 

One man mixes while four men 
bag and load cars. Feed is mixed 
fresh, and the finished goods are put 
out as fast as made. The entire 
mill, which will be equipped for bulk 
feed soon, is working on the basis of 
a fast turnover. 

Two trucks are used for local de- 
livery. About one half of the tonnage 
is shipped by cars on a milling-in- 
transit basis. 

According to Mr. Eisman and Mr 
Freedman, South End Grain Co. is 
equipped to produce anything in the 
line of feed. Presently the company 
is producing these poultry feeds: 
Starter, grower, layer, breeder, meat 
type bird high fat starter, finisher 
pellet, capon pellet, pullet pellet, Lip- 
amone feed, and withdrawal feed for 
last five days before processing. 

South End Grain Co. is fast re- 
gaining its old customers after the to- 
tal-loss fire. As Morris Eisman and 
William Freedman will tell you: “The 
fact that we built up again explains 
our confidence in the future of the 
independent feed mill.” 


Bill to Forgive Debts 


SANTA FE, N.M.—A bill has been 
introduced in the New Mexico Legis- 
lature here to “forgive” the five-year- 
old debts of New Mexico ranchers 
and farmers who received drouth- 
year feed. 

New Mexico's participation in the 
federal-state aid program was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court after the distribution 
of emergency feed had been in prog- 
ress more than a year. Those who 
received the feed under the emer- 
gency program owe the state $229,- 
605. But no serious attempt has been 
made to collect. 

The present bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by 
Robert C. Martin, a Grant County 
rancher and a Democrat. A similar 
bill offered in the State Senate two 
years ago was killed. 


Shows Faster 


| marily 


Gains for Broilers, 
Turkeys on Pellets 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Broilers 
and turkey poults grew faster on pel- 
leted diets than on mash diets, ac- 
cording to test results here at the 
University of Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Diets in which oats replaced 25% 
of corn were unsatisfactory when fed 
in mash form. When pelleted, 
elicited growth similar to that ob- 
tained with the corn mash _ basal 
diets, the researchers say 

Diets containing levels of 25, 50 
or 100% barley in lieu of corn were 
unsatisfactory as mash diets, but 
when pelleted they were equal to, or 
better than, the corn mash basal 
diets. 

The tests indicated that the “pellet 
response” was not due to some chem- 
ical change taking place as a result 
of the pelleting process. ‘The added 
or increased growth received from 
the feeding of pellets was due pri- 
to the increased consumption 
of feedstuffs,’ the researchers con- 
cluded 

“Birds fed pellets grew faster be- 
cause they ate more and had more 
energy available for growth after 
maintenance requirements were met. 
This increased intake of pellets ac- 
counted also for the masking effect 


| of the pellets on high fiber diets,” 
| they added. 


The tests involved 7,400 chicks and 
600 turkey poults fed in nine battery 
trials and two trials in which the 
birds were reared in floored pens to 
study the effects of pelleting, water 
soaking and enzyme additions on 
various grains. The cereal part of the 
diets studied included corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rough rice, milo and 
rice bran. Barley asd oats were also 
substituted at graded levels for corn. 

Enzymes 

Turning to the subject of enzymes, 
the researchers reported, the addition 
of two amylolytic enzyme mixtures 
did not improve the feeding value of 
the grains tested. This is in disagree- 
ment with workers in the northwest- 


| ern region of the country, they noted. 


| with 


They suggested that the source of 
grain used could be an important fac- 
tor in the response to enzyme treat- 
ment. 

Regarding water soaking of grain, 
the studies found that in one test 
turkeys, soaking appeared to 
improve corn, oats and barley diets. 
This effect appeared to be additive 
with the response to pelleting. These 
results were also found for corn, oats, 


| milo, barley and wheat in one experi- | 


ment with chicks. However, the re- 
sults could not be repeated. The 
conclusion was that soaking did not 
consistently improve grains. 


—_ 


Breeder Firm Expands 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — Brown's 
LedBrest, Inc., breeder firm, plans an 
expansion of its operations in this 
area. 

Officials report that a new research 
unit is being created on the firm’s 
600-acre farm near here and a num- 
ber of new houses are planned. 

They said three new houses have 
been built. At least five others will 
be constructed by summer. 

The houses will have space for 
about 5,000 birds each, although two 
buildings will have individual mating 
pens for about 200 birds each. 


HEADS UNITED FUND 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.— Dwight L. 
Dannen, president of Dannen Mills, 
was elected president of the United 
Fund at the organization’s annual 
meeting. Arch McClure, manager here 
for The Quaker Oats Co., was elect- 
ed first vice president. The organiza- 
tion raised a total of $468,000 for 
various community service organiza- 
tions in 1960. 


they | 
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sheet on each product suggested for 
possible development. A preliminary 
list of these products includes: Froz- 
en French toast, instant scrambled 
eggs, frozen fried eggs, egg dip, egg 
spread, canned deviled eggs, egg loaf, 
egg roll, frozen egg dessert, flavored 
egg drinks, “bird dogs,” chicken 
bologna and chicken meat loaf. 

The publication, which is to be of 
loose-leaf binding so that new prod- 
uct sheets may be added when avail- 
able, is to be sent to research, prod- 
uct development, marketing, sales and 
general management personnel of 
food product companies. 

Initial dissemination of the product 
idea publication has been scheduled 
for April. 


PENB to Develop 
Product Idea Book 


CHICAGO—Development of a pub- 
lication describing a selected assort- 
ment of egg and layer meat products 
that might appeal to commercial com- 
panies for further exploration and 
exploitation has been proposed by the 
new products development steering 
committee of the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board. 

Lloyd H. Geil, PENB general man- 
ager, recently reported that a 
committee of the steering group had 
been selected to follow through on 
the assignment 

The publication is to incl 


sub- 


ude a fact 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
Prompt Delivery! Competitive Prices! 


THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COMPANY 
322 S. Patterson Boulevard., Dayton 2, Ohio BA 2-7877 


rorna CONTINUOUS FLOW 
or tHe WORLD'S BEST 
FEEDING 
(Cane) 
MOLASSES 


NATIONAL MoLAsses CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


BULK FEED BOX 
All the Features at an Unmatchable Price 


= = UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain at 
rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin. Does not 

= " break pelleted or crumblized feeds. Low-level discharge, 

= i 270-degree swinging auger, swing spout. Choice of 


fiexible shaft drive on discharge auger or new uni- 
versal with gear box drive. Complete hydraulic 
motor drive slightly extra. 


LOW-LEVEL DISCHARGE 
Unloads 
bins. 
charge. 
Operator controls mixing, dis 
charge, throttle and flow from 
three equal or unequal compart- 
ments 
MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 
4, 6 and 7 ton poo ities 
standard boxes or 
for your truck 


into hard-to-get-at 
Disengages for pit dis- 


Hees y 


‘BIG BOY’ 


Sudenga COMBINATION 
FEED BOX 


BAG-OR-BULK BODY 


12 to 14-ton bulk feed box for 2- 2% t Here s the ideal Ideal for feed dealers who want 
ton tandem trucks. 21’ discharge 0 d elevators for to haul either bags or bulk. Do not 
auger — extensions available Four me to the break pellets or crumblized feeds. 
equal compartments. Choice of flex- or dur. Fast unloading. Easy loading on the 
ible shaft or gear box drive. Hy- ural for farm with 5” or 6” dia. auger in 


large turkey and ultry 
farms requiring day-to-day tonnage. 
As low as $892.50 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


draulic drive extra. 


special carrier. Permits filling box 

evenly without scooping to the front. 

hopper bottom. Vinyl 
rp. 


Dept. F GEORGE, IOWA 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 
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SELLIN' SAM 


te rush them along a littie—" 


“Well, that pretty well covers a sound feeding program—Now if you want 


Minnesota Animal Scientist Discusses Protein 
Influence on Pig Performance, Carcass Quality 


MINNEAPOLIS—The influence of 
source and level of protein on per- 
formance of growing-finishing swine 
and on careass quality received a 
good deal of attention from Dr. R. J. 
Meade, University of Minnesota 
swine nutritionist, in a talk at the 
Northwest Retail Feed Assn. confer- 
ence in Minneapolis. 

Summarizing and commenting on 
recent Minnesota research in this 
field, Dr. Meade made these observa- 
tions: 

“If you use good quality feed- 
stuffs, rations containing 15° of pro- 
tein up to 100 lb. of weight and 12% 


thereafter will result 
performance.” 

—“As you go from normal to low 
levels of protein, there is some in- 
crease in backfat and some decrease 
in loin eye area. But using higher 
than normal protein levels will not 
help carcass quality. Producers 
should aim for meat-type hogs 
through good breeding programs not 
through high-protein rations or feed- 
ing gimmicks.” 

—“A combination of soybean meal 
and corn will give about as good a 
balance of amino acids as one can 
get. For example, a 15% corn-soy 


in good pig 


HAVE: 

THIS CART 

LLY LOADED IN 


... Without help, using a 


POWER-CURVE Loader 


Bag loading costs of eight cents a 
ton are not uncommon in plants using 
Power-Curve equipment. One man loads 
and stacks direct from the packer with 
no need to lift a single bag. Loads can 
be palletized or stacked in any pattern, 
also put into warehouse storage. 

There are Power-Curve installations 
near you. Let us show you how your 
plant can benefit from a custom engi- 
neered Power-Curve loading operation. 


Literature and engineering 
details sent on request. 


POWER-A'LX%> 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 
2185 SOUTH JASON ST., DENVER 23, COLORADO 


ration was not improved by adding 
amino acids or substituting other 
protein sources.” 


Test Results Cited 

Dr. Meade reported the results of 
several swine feeding tests. In addi- 
tion to protein, pelleting and other 
factors were studied. 

In an experiment at the Morris, 
Minn., branch station, pigs were fed 
levels of 18, 15 and 13% protein 
up to 100 Ib. of weight and 15, 12 
and 10% thereafter. Gains were less 
on the 13-10 combination. Free choice 
feeding resulted in good gain and 
feed efficiency, and the pigs used 
about the same amount of protein as 
on the 15-12 combination. In another 
test, feed efficiency was best on free 
choice, gain was the same, and pro- 
tein was not over-consumed. In an- 
other study, free choice feeding gave 
the best performance, but the pigs 
over-ate on protein. 


Dr. Meade said that pigs may Over- 
eat on soy, but minerals in the feed 
will reduce palatability. 

Results of a protein study at the 
Grand Rapids, Minn., station were 
presented by Dr. Meade. This in- 
volved protein combinations of 18-15, 
16-13 and 14-11. Pigs on the lower 
levels gained somewhat slower, and 
there was a tendency toward poorer 
carcasses. It was reported that ra- 
tions based on corn and soybean meal 
and nutritionally adequate in all nu- 
trients were not improved by replac- 
ing part of the soy with meat and 
bone scraps or fish meal. 

The report concluded that proper- 
ly balanced rations containing 16% 
protein up to 100 Ib. and 13% there- 
after will promote excellent perform- 
ance of growing-finishing pigs. Re- 
sults of other tests, it was noted, 
indicate that a 15-12 combination is 
adequate. “When a reasonable cost 


Let us figure the 
cost of CDP and DIKAL 
delivered to your plant. 
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situation exists,” the researchers con- 
tinued, “at least one third of the 
soybean meal in supplements can be 
replaced with meat and bone scraps 
or fish meal without hurting per- 
formance. This applies although such 
substitutions will not generally im- 
prove performance.” 

Feeding more than normal protein 
will not generally result in marked 
improvements in carcass quality, they 
observed. “It appears,” said the re- 
port, “that it is more feasible to 
produce meat-type hogs through 
sound breeding.” 

Dr. Meade said, in comparing pro- 
tein levels with the 15-12 combina- 
tion, that as one gets down to 14-11 
or 13-10% combinations, he sees that 
gains begin to decrease. 

Pelleting 

Another study, at the Waseca, 
Minn., station covered protein con- 
tent plus effect of ground ear corn 


in mixed rations, effect of pelleting 
and value of protein sources other 
than soy. 

Feeding of ground ear corn result- 
ed in average reduction of 13% in 
rate of gain, while feed efficiency, 
based on shelled corn equivalent, was 
improved. Rations containing 15 and 
12% protein promoted as rapid gains 
as higher protein rations. Pelleting 
improved performance, but feed sav- 
ing was not enough to offset the ad- 
ditional cost. Meat and bone meal 
was an “excellent” replacement for 
one third of the soy in all rations 
but the 15 and 12% protein rations 
based on ground ear corn. 

The researchers concluded that 
finely ground ear corn promotes 
slightly slower and slightly more ef- 
ficient gains than ground shelled 
corn in properly balanced complete 
rations. Some advantage other than 
from feed saving, it was noted, may 


Test after test proves Smith-Douglass CDP and DIKAL to be the 
MOST CONSISTENT feed phosphorus supplements. Sample after 
sample . . . month after month . . . from bag and bulk shipments 
. .. in feed mills throughout the country . . . analyze the same con- 


sistent analysis. 


No feed phosphorus products are subjected to more meticulous quality 


control than those produced by SMITH-DOUGLASS. 


GRANULAR 


CDP is the only granular defluorinated phosphorus supplement . . . 
will not sift or settle after mixing and shipping . . . flows freely in all 


mixing equipment. 


DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses evenly and eliminates 


annoying dust. , 


HIGHEST AVAILABILITY 

CDP and DIKAL are all biologically usable phosphorus , . . tried and 
tested by state agricultural experiment stations and independent research 
laboratories not affiliated with Smith-Douglass. 


BETTER SERVICE 


You receive faster, more de- 
pendable service from two geo- 
graphically advantageous plant 
locations —Texas City, Texas, 
and Plant City, Florida, 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus 
18.0% min. 


CDP 


Calcium Fluorine 
31.0% min. 0.18% max. 
34.0% max. | 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%. 


18.5% min. 
DIKAL 


on 200 mesh. 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 


20.0% min. | 0.12% max. 


23.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% 


CDP AND DIKAL ARE PRODUCTS OF 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. « HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


reduced corn stor- 
costs 


accrue because of 
age and handling 
Pelleting complete rations based on 
ground ear corn or ground shelled 
corn does not improve feed efficiency 
enough to offset processing costs, it 
was indicated. 
When the 


price relationship is 
“correct,” the report said, meat and 
bone scraps can replace one third of 


the soy with satisfactory results. 
Barley Rations 


A test at the Crookston, Minn., 
station concerned pelleted barley ra- 


tions. After outlining the data, the 
| researchers concluded: (a) Rations 
containing about 14% of protein and 
fed throughout growing-finishing re- 
sult in as rapid and efficient gains 
as a 16-13% combination. (b) Solvent 
soy alone is an “excellent” source 
of supplemental protein in pelleted 


barley rations containing adequate 
total protein. (c) tank- 
age and fish meal can satisfactorily 
replace part of the “when the 
cost of these ingredients justifies 
their use.” Rate or efficiency of gain 
generally not affected by these 
ingredients. (d) Tankage alone ap- 
pears to be a satisfactory source of 
supplemental protein in pelleted bar- 


3lood meal, 


SOY 


is 


ley rations containing some 15% of 
protein initially and 12% after the 
pigs weigh 100 Ib. 

When commenting on carcass 


quality, Dr. Meade said that use of 
bulky rations for carcass quality pur- 
poses may result in more total feed 
use and more time. He also indi- 
cated that hand feeding is not prac- 
tical 


Dr. Meade advised the feed men 
| to encourage their customers to get 
on to a good breeding program. He 
suggested using a new boar each 


year in order to improve the herd 


He also cited information noting 


| a correlation between meat-type hogs 


and feed conversion results. Thus 
he said, there seems to be an oppor- 
tunity to reduce feed use through 


breeding. 


‘Port of 


Sought for Salisbury 


SALISBURY, MD.—The Maryland 
Port Authority has passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that Salisbury be 
designated as a port of embarkation 
The recommendation will go to the 
customs department for final action. 

In recent years a considerable 
amount of frozen poultry has been 
shipped from Salisbury to European 
markets. Besides being in the center 
of one of the nation’s large broiler 
areas, Salisbury is also in the center 
of a large corn and soybean area. A 
high percentage of the grain now is 
exported from Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, Va. It is possible that grain 
could be shipped from Salisbury. 

Acceptance of Salisbury as a port 
of embarkation would eliminate 
charges paid by ship owners for cus- 
toms inspections. At present, customs 
inspectors are sent from Baltimore 
when a foreign ship reaches Salis- 
bury. This expense is borne by the 
ship owner. 

If Salisbury becomes a port of em- 
barkation, such expense would be 
borne by customs. With foreign traf- 
fic increasing at the port here, Avery 
W. Hall, Salisbury business man and 
member of the authority, has been 
seeking the designation as an added 
inducement to shippers 


Egg Production Drops 


OTTAWA—Production of eggs in 
Canada in 1960 amounted to an esti- 
mated 457,140,000 doz. or a decrease 
from the previous year’s 460,004,000 
doz. by 6%. The bureau of statistics 
reports that fewer eggs were pro- 
duced in each of the first six months 
as compared with 1959, while the 
opposite was true for the last six 
months. During the year there were 
decreases in Quebec, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, and increases in the 
other provinces. 


| 
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Preparez une 

pature plus riche 

en fortifiant vos 
provendes avec les 
complements concent- 
res pour l’alimentation 
BORDEN 

(2 a 25 livres/tonne) 


m FERMACTO 400 
Melange exclusif de 
ferments multiples 
prepare par BORDEN 
Specialement titre 
afin d’assurer une 
amelioration constan- 
te de la croissance et 
du regime alimentaire 


w MRB - Compose 
remplacant le lait 
ecreme en proudre... 
plus riche en proteines, 
calories et vitamines, 


_mais coute moins cher 


Verse 
aisement. 


Plus...des comple- 
ments alimentaires 
speciaux pour volailles- 
tels le BORDEN’S 300- 
Melange aux 7 grains 
ef mineraux usvels, il 
vous donnera, a peu de 
frais, une patee pour 
pondeuses hors ligne. 


m Pour tous 
renseignements et prix, 
ecrivez ou telegraphiez 


porden’s feed supplements division 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Better products through Borden Research 
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it’s made. with drumdried 
fermentation sohibles on corn ‘oil: 
greater ease and economy 
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the most uniformly dependable UGF supplementation 
on the market today in a brand-new. . . easier-to-use... 
free-flowing form. 


Now it’s easier than ever to formulate low-cost, highly 
dependable UGF advantages into your feeds. 

Use new Vigofac-6 . . . with new potency . . 
new easy-to-handle, free-flowing form. 

No special storage or handling facilities needed. No 
mess. No dusting. Just slit the bag and pour. 

And you get the same cost-cutting flexibility of for- 
mulation with the new Vigofac as before . . . permitting 
you to take fullest advantage of the most favorable 
price relationship between basic feedstuffs when for- 
mulating livestock or poultry feeds. 


. in the 


Outstanding Performance 


Increased returns of $15.25 per 1000 birds over controls 
were noted in a recent broiler trial in which Vigofac-6 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


was added to a ration containing 24° Fish Meal and 
214% Fish Solubles. Vigofac-6 increased growth by 
2.0% and improved feed efficiency 4.4% over controls. 

Vigofac-6 added to a Corn-Soy ration gave increased 
returns of up to $12.50 per thousand birds. 


Uniform High Quality 
Vigofac-6 is your best tested, most uniform source of 
UGF. Every batch is certified to measure up to an ac- 
cepted standard of growth performance. 

The result is a guaranteed source of UGF activity— 
available as Vigofac-6 ... your least-cost source of 
UGF. 

See your Pfizer representative for complete details on 
how you can save with new Vigofac-6. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices 


Pfizer International Subsidiaries 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Science for the world’s well-being rm 


Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
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Comments on Medicated Feed or Water 
Intake as Related to Age, Body Weight 


AMHERST, MASS. — Questions in | 
regard to medicated feed and water 
intake as related to body weight of 
poultry were raised and discussed in 
a report by Dr. G. H. Snoeyenbos, 
University of Massachusetts veteri- 
narian, in a university publication. 

He indicated that drug dosage lev- 
els could vary considerably with vari- 
ations in birds’ age and body weight 
and feed and water intake. “It is sur- 
prising,” he asserted, “that drug re- 
sponse to feed or water medication 
is not less predictable than is the 
case.” 

“Medication by the feed or drink- 
ing water is often the only practical 
means of administration,” Dr. Snoey- 
enbos said in commenting on drug use 
and response in poultry. “Drugs are 
usually mixed in drinking water at 


one half the concentration of that 


used in feed. This ratio is based on 
the generalization that poultry will 
drink 2 lb. of water for each pound 
of feed consumed. Usually no allow- 
ance is made for the age of the birds 
medicated or for the environmental 
conditions at the time of medication. 

“The idea has developed that a giv- 
en concentration of a drug either in 
the feed or drinking water results in 
highly precise dosage, and for this 
reason it is expected that quite uni- 
form results should be obtained. The 
fact is that uniform results are not 
obtained and that there are several 
important reasons for this apparent 
inconsistency without regarding the 
errors in measurement or variations 
in sensitivity of infectious agents to 
a given drug. Under most circum- 
stances the effectiveness of a drug is 
dependent upon the amount supplied 


to the animal for each pound of body 
weight. On this basis, a 4-lb. chicken 
should receive twice as much drug in 
a 24-hour period as a 2-lb. chicken if 
comparable results are to be ob- 
tained. 

“The accompanying table of rela- 
tive feed and water intake in rela- 
tion to age and body weight has been 
computed from data furnished by 
Medway and Kare (Poultry Science, 
May, 1959). 

“These data were gathered from 
Leghorns maintained at temperatures 
which have little effect on metabolic 
rate. Under commercial conditions 
the variability could be much greater. 
A number of disease conditions are 
capable of widening the differences 
still further. It may be noted that 
during the first week of a chick’s life 
food consumption in relation to body 
weight is almost three times greater 
than during the 16th week. If similar 
levels of feed or water medication 
were used at these two ages, the dos- 
age would be almost three times 
greater for the chick than for the 


the appointment of 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS 


as exclusive distributor for NORTH AMERICA 


NORWEGIAN KEL 


Not to be confused with domestic Kelp products. 
Its formula and resultant feeding effects are entirely different. 
Its lower cost makes it very economical. 


A Micro-Mineral Feed Ingredient for 
POULTRY-TURKEY-BEEF-DAIRY 


SHEEP & SWINE FEEDS 


University and commercial laboratory tests consistently show a higher 
growth when “ Algit,”” Norwegian Kelp is used. 

A recent poultry control feeding test on chicks showed 5% growth 
increase in eight weeks, consuming 212% less feed. 


All other dietary factors were optimum. 


Imported only by 
NORWEGIAN EXPORT-IMPORT CO., LTD. 


130 Central Ave., Holland, Michigan 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Write or Wire for Technical data and Prices 


QUALITY 
controlled by 


Weight Ratios Between Water and Feed Intake 
and Body Weight of White Leghorn 
Chickens at Various Ages 


Ib. feed: 


Age in Ib. feed: Ib. water: 

weeks Ib. chick Ib. chick ib. water 
1: 5.95 1:2.33 1:2.56 
2 1: 6.08 1:2.58 1:2.36 
3 1: 7.49 1:2.92 1:2.57 
1: 7.63 1:3.30 1:2.31 
cy 1: 9.91 1:4.81 1:2.06 
8 1:11.68 1:4.96 1:2.35 
16 1:17.13 1:7.81 1:2.19 
32 1:14.94 1:4.21 1:3.55 


16-week-old bird. A rather similar 
variation occurs in water intake ver- 
sus age and weight. These data also 
demonstrate that the rule of thumb 
that a bird consumes twice as much 
water as feed is often erroneous. The 
32-week-old laying birds, for exam- 
ple, consumed over 3% Ib. of water 
for each pound of feed consumed. 

“Other data not reproduced here 
shows that in very hot weather a lay- 
ing hen will consume almost four 
times as much water as she will on a 
cold day. If water medication is to 
be used under these two circum- 
stances, it is obvious that the dosage 
on a hot day would be four times 
greater than that in cold weather. 
Under some conditions the level of a 
drug may be too low during cold 
weather to be effective, and the same 
dosage during hot weather would be 
so high that real harm could be done 
because of toxicity. The actual bulk 
of the ration as is usually related to 
energy content and feed intake per 
bird per day can, of course, also have 
a striking effect. 

“Drug dosages may also be greatly 
influenced by acceptability of medi- 
cated feed or water. It is not unusual 
for water intake to decrease as much 
as 50% following addition of some 
medicaments. The drug dosage de- 
creases accordingly. Drugs are usu- 
ally more readily accepted in feed 
than in water.” 

Dr. Snoeyenbos went on to say 
that there are reports which show 
variability in drug sensitivity among 
different strains of a given infectious 
organism. He said some strains have 
acquired “an almost complete toler- 
ance to drugs that ordinarily are 
highly effective.” 

“With the above considerations in 
mind,” he said, “it is rather surpris- 
ing that drug response to feed and 
water medication is not even less pre- 
dictable than is the case.” 


New Sales Office 


MUNCY, PA.—Establishment of a 
Latin American sales headquarters 
in San Antonio, Texas, has been an- 
nounced by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. Gerald R. Senra will be in 
charge, according to Harold J. Al- 
sted, vice president in charge of 
sales. 

The advantages anticipated by this 
move include having close to the 
Mexican market the direction of all 
sales aimed at the entire Latin 
American market, Mr. Alsted com- 
mented. 

Prior to moving to San Antonio, 
Mr. Senra was Latin American sales 
manager with headquarters here for 
three years. For the past 10 months, 
he has been living and working in 
Mexico City. 
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The poults that pay off at market time are the poults started 
off with PRO-STREP. 

Starter and grower rations, fortified with PRO-STREP, help 
keep up healthy appetites and maintain top weight gains... 
even in the presence of bluecomb and sinusitis! 

PRO-STREP is a highly effective combination of penicillin and 
streptomycin that helps reduce stress setbacks and early mor- 
tality due to organisms sensitive to penicillin and streptomycin. 
And, Pro-StREP does it all more economically than any single 
aniibiotic—narrow- or broad-spectrum! 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout 
the country are switching to PRO-STREP. What they want is 
what you want—an effective combination of antibiotics that can 
promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Get going now on a PRO-STREP feeding program. See your 
Merck Feed Products Representative or write: 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP 4: 


®@rRaADEMARK OF MERCK &CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


Penicillin and Streptomycin 
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High Levels of Copper 
For Growing-Finishing Swine 


“It appears that 5-10 ppm copper is adequate to meet the nutritional 
requirements of the pig. Additional copper, up to a maximum of 100 
ppm, may result in a beneficial bacteriostatic effect under certain 
conditions. Higher levels of copper should not be fed to swine." 


Copper has been recognized as a 
dietary essential of the pig for many 
years. In 1932 Elvehjem and Hart (1) 
demonstrated that copper along with 
iron was needed for hemoglobin for- 
mation in anemic pigs. Since copper 
is not a structural part of the hemo- 
globin molecule it has been generally 
assumed that the element performs 
its function in hemoglobin synthesis 
as an enzymatic catalyst. The pres- 
ence of copper in several body en- 
zymes is well established. 

The minimum copper requirement 
of the pig has not been very clearly 
defined. National Research Council 
recommendations suggest 4.5 mg. per 
pound of feed or approximately 19 


By Dr. Harold D. Wallace 
University of Florida 


ppm. for the very young pig. It is as- 
sumed, since there is no evidence to 
the contrary, that this level is ade- 
quate for all classes of swine. Addi- 
tional research is needed to better 
establish the minimal requirements 
of swine. 

Experimental copper deficiency in 
young growing pigs has been de- 
scribed by Teague and Carpenter (2). 
The usual dietary anemia was en- 
countered along with an unusual leg 
condition. The leg joints showed a 
lack of rigidity and the hocks be- 
came excessively flexed and forced 
the animals to assume a sitting posi- 
tion. The forelegs exhibited various 
types and degrees of crookedness. 
Copper was therapeutic and in some 


TABLE 1. Various Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine* 


Copper added, p.p.m 0 100 150 200 
Initial number of pigs 10 10 10t 10 
Average initial weight, ib 53.2 53.0 53.0 53.1 
Average final weight, ib 185.0 198.0 192.0 186.0 
Average daily gain, ib 1.53 1.70 1.61 1.54 
Average daily feed intake, ib 5.00 5.65 5.20 4.97 
Feed per ib. gain, ib 3.26 3.32 3.23 3.23 
Days on experiment 87 87 87 87 


*The basal ration consisted of 78.5% ground yellow corn, 17.0% soybean oi! meal (44% sol- 


vent extracted), |.0% ground limestone 
and 2.0% vitamin premix. No antibiotic 
copper was present in the basal mixture 

tOne pig died after 52 days on test 


copper. Liver analysis 


1.0% steamed bone meal 
fortification was included. Approximately 22 p.p.m. of 


indicated an unusually high accumulation of copper 


0.5% trace mineralized salt 


Autopsy revealed evidence of probable poisoning from 


Other pigs in this 


group showed only a moderate increase in liver copper levels over the controls 


TABLE 2. Various Levels of Copper and Zinc Combinations 
for Growing-Finishing Swine* 


Treatment group 


Copper added, p.p.m 0 

Zinc added, p.p.m 0 

Initial number of pigs 10 
Average initial weight, ib 45.7 
Average final weight, ib 178.9 
Average daily gain, ib 1.59 
Average daily feed intake, ib 4.79 
Feed required per ib. gain, ib 3.01 

84 


Days on experiment 


2 3 4 5 

200 0 200 
20 500 500 0 
10 10 10 10+ 
45.0 45.7 45.3 45.9 
174.9 176.7 172.6 174.4 

1.55 1.56 1.51 1.53 
4.85 4.91 4.% 5.01 
3.13 3.14 3.28 3.27 
84 84 


*Basal ration similar to that fed in Experiment | 
tOne pig died after 46 days on test. Cause of death not determined 


FIGURE 1. Influence of Various Levels of Copper on 


Hemoglobin Levels of the Pig 


FEEDING 


| idea for using high levels of copper 
| in pig diets was conceived by workers 
in England. In 1948 Braude 


FIGURE 2. Influence of Copper and Zinc on Hemo- 
globin Levels of the Pig 


cases brought about a complete re- 
versal of symptoms. 

Nutritional anemia is a widespread 
malady in suckling pigs. The presence 
of adequate bodily stores and/or the 
access of the pig to copper contami- 
nated surroundings has minimized 
the practical importance of copper in 
nutritional anemia. Most cases are 
prevented by or respond to iron ther- 
apy without supplementing copper. 
Injectable iron compounds formulat- 
ed without copper are proving ex- 
tremely effective for the prevention 
and cure of anemia in suckling pigs. 

RECENT INTEREST IN THE 
OF HIGH LEVELS OF 
COPPER TO PIGS — The original 


(3) ob- 
served that young pigs fed a normal 
diet showed an unusual craving for 
metallic copper. This observation 
prompted further research and in 
1955 Barber et al. (4) reported that 
the daily gains of growing pigs were 
significantly improved by feeding 250 
ppm. of supplementary copper as cop- 
per sulfate. A second report by these 
workers (5) indicated that the same 


high level of copper increased gains 
to about the same extent as did effec- 
tive antibiotics. Several more recent | 
papers from England have confirmed 
the earlier reports. 

The first reported study on this 
problem conducted in the U.S. was 
that of Bass et al. (6) of the Florida 
Station. Using a conventional forti- | 
fied low protein corn-soybean meal | 
ration supplemented with 250 ppm. 
copper as copper sulfate these work- 
ers observed that the copper not only 
depressed gains and feeding efficiency 
but produced toxicity in some pigs. 
This result was somewhat unexpect- 
ed and prompted a series of experi- 
ments that have been published by 
Wallace et al. (7). 


HIGH LEVEL COPPER FEED- | 
ING AT THE FLORIDA STATION 
—Since the 250 ppm. level of cop- 


Dr. Harold D. Wallace 


AUTHOR — Dr. Wailace earned his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He completed re- 
quirements for his Ph.D. in animal 
nutrition at Cornell University and 
in 1950 joined the staff of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry and 
nutrition at the University of Florida. 
He has been in charge of swine re- 
search and teaching there for 10 
years. His research has covered a 
wide range of swine nutrition and 
management problems. 


per caused toxicity it seemed desir- 
able to study the effects of feeding 
lower levels. Results of such an ex- 
periment are presented in Table 1. 
Pigs supplemented with 100 ppm. ate 
more feed and gained faster than 
any of the other groups. The group 
that received 150 ppm. copper per- 
formed better than the controls but 
one pig in this group died during the 
trial and a liver analysis indicated 
an extremely high concentration of 
copper. The pigs that were fed 200 
ppm. supplementary copper  per- 
formed on a par with the control pigs 
Figure 1 shows the average hemoglo- 
bin value at two week intervals com- 
mencing after six weeks of the trial 
to the termination of the trial. After 
six weeks on experiment, pgs rece.v- 
ing 200 ppm. copper were significant- 
ly lower in hemoglobin than the other 
groups. This difference persisted to 
the end of the trial with some tenden- 
cy toward recovery. However, this 
undesirable influence on hemoglobin 
indicates that the 200 ppm. copper 
was in the danger zone of toxicity. 
There is some suggestion in the he- 
moglobin data that 100 ppm. copper 
may have favorably influenced hemo- 
globin formation. At any rate, the 


FIGURE 3. The Influence of Protein Level on Copper 


Toxicosis as Measured by Hemoglobin Values of Pigs 
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gains and feed consumption data fa- 
vored this level of copper. 
POSSIBLE COPPER AND ZINC 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS—The next 
experiment was prompted as a re$Sult 
of observations in our nutrition labo- 


ratory using rats that an antagonism 
exists between copper and zinc with 
respect to liver storage. Results of a 


feeding trial designed to explore this 
relationship are summarized in Table 
2. Differences in gains between vari 
ous treatments were small and non- 
significant. The basal group, without 
supplementary copper or zinc, actu- 
illy gained slightly faster and more 
efficiently than the experimental 
groups. There was no clear evidence, 
however, that copper and zinc, either 


singly or in combination at levels of 
200 and 500 ppm., respectively, af- 
fected feedlot performance of the 


pigs. Hemoglobin values (Figure 2) 
determined regularly throughout the 
trial again demonstrated that 200 


ppm. copper markedly reduced hemo- 
globin. By the fourth week of the 
experiment pigs fed the 200 ppm 
copper, irrespective of zinc supple- 
mentation, were significantly reduced 
in hemoglobin. After six weeks pigs 
in these two groups were dangerously 
depleted in hemoglobin. After the 
sixth week a slow but definite im- 
provement was again observed. Liver 
copper values indicated a 3-4 fold in- 
crease due to the copper feeding. No 
evidence was obtained to suggest that 
the supplementary zinc was affecting 
liver copper accumulation. 

A third experiment designed to 
further explore the possible interre- 
lationships of copper and zinc is sum- 
marized in Table 3. The most inter- 
esting observation concerned the in- 
cidence of parakeratosis. Three of the 
four pigs in group 1 (no supplemen- 
tary copper or zinc) developed se- 
vere symptoms of parakeratosis after 
about five weeks on test. No other 
cases were observed. All other groups 
received either supplementary copper 
or zinc or a combination of the two 
elements. These results, although not 
conclusive, would seem to corrobo- 
rate the observations of Hoefer et al 
(8), in that copper as well as zinc 


gives protection against parakera- 


tosis. Since the performance of the | 


pigs in group 1 was adversely affected 
by the parakeratosis there can be no 
meaningful expression of individual! 
responses compared to the control 
However, in comparing the perform- 
ance of group 2 with group 3 it is 
again apparent that 500 ppm. zinc 
had little influence on the perform- 
ance of the pigs. The small number of 
pigs fed in groups 4 and 5 preclude 
any strong conclusions, but results 
suggest that 1,000 ppm. zinc may 
have impaired performance. Work by 
Brink et al. (9) demonstrated that 
weanling pigs were able to tolerate 
0.1% zinc in the diet while higher 
levels produced symptoms of zinc tox- 
osis. It is clearly evident from this 
study that pigs fed 150 ppm. copper 
performed better than pigs fed 300 
ppm. copper. 


HIGH LEVEL COPPER AND 
ANTIBIOTICS COMPARED AS 
GROWTH STIMULANTS — Barbe: 
et al. (5) reported that 250 ppm. sup 
plemental copper as copper sulfate 
increased gains in weanling pigs to 
the same extent as did effective anti- 
Hawbaker et al. (10) hav 
published results indicating that cop- 
per sulfate improved performance as 
much as oleandomycin or oxytetra- 
cycline and that a combination of 
copper sulfate with either of the an- 
tibiotics resulted in an additive ef- 
fect on rate of gain. On the other 
hand a study reported by Scott (11) 
involving levels of 50 and 250 ppm. 
of copper alone and in combination 
with chlortetracycline and/or brew- 
ers dried yeast showed that only the 
antibiotic increased gains significant- 
ly. A Florida experiment designed to 
compare the response of pigs to cop- 
per and chlortetracycline alone and 
in combination is summarized in Ta- 
ble 4. Based on previous tests, 100 
ppm. copper was selected as the most 
likely effective level without causing 
toxicity. Gains were not improved by 
this level of supplementation but a 
mrked improvement in feed conver- 
sion was observed. Both groups fed 
20 gm. chlortetracycline per ton of 


bioties 


TABLE 3. Various Levels of Copper and Zinc Combinations 
for Growing-Finishing Swine 


Treatment group 
Copper added p.p.m 0 
Zinc added p.p.m 0 
Number of pigs started on test 4° 
Average initial weight, |b 45.3 
Average final weight, |b 131.8 
Average daily gain, !b 1.24 
Average daily feed consumption, ib.. 4.22 
Feed required per ib. gain, |b 3.40 
Days on experiment 70 


weeks 


2 3 4 5 
150 150 300 300 
500 0 1000 0 

8 8 4 a 
46.0 47.0 46.5 45.5 
170.3 171.3 152.3 160.8 

1.76 1.78 1.51 1.65 

5.59 5.20 4.25 5.33 

3.18 2.92 2.81 3.23 
70 70 


70 70 


*Three of the four pigs were afflicted with severe parakeratosis commencing at about five 
This accounts for the poor performance of pigs in Group |. 


TABLE 4. Response of Growing-Finishing Swine to Copper 


and Chlortetracycline Alone and in Combination 


Treatment group .. I 2 3 4 
Copper added p.p.m 0 100 0 100 
Chiortetracycline added, gm. per ton 0 0 20 20 
Number of pigs started on test ; sae 8* 8 8+ 8 
Average initial weight, |b 41.1 41.1 41.6 41.1 
Average final weight, Ib 175.1 174.4 201.0 190.8 
Average daily gain, Ib. 1.66 1.66 1.999 |.86** 
Average daily feed consumption, Ib. 5.98 5.08 6.48 6.05 
Feed required per Ib. gain, Ib. 3.60 3.06 3.26 3.25 
Days on experiment 80 80 80 


*One pig removed after 14 days of the test because of unthriftiness. 
tOne pig removed after 42 days on test because of anul prolapse (pig had gained very well 


while on test). 


**Significantly different from performance of pigs in Lots | and 2 (P < .0!). 


TABLE 5. The Influence of Protein Level on Copper Toxicity* 


Treatment group 2 3 4 5 6 
Crude protein level, % ..........005: 15 15 20 20 25 25 
Added Cu., p.p.m. ...... ; aia 0 750 0 750 0 750 
Number of pigs per group — io. 10 10 10 10 10 
Average initial weight, |b 56.0 55.9 56.2 56.5 56.1 55.9 
Average final weight, Ib. 166.0 119.6 161.5 136.2 146.0 135.7 
Average daily gain, Ib wane seine 1.43 0.83 1.37 1.04 1.17 1.04 
Average daily feed consumption, |b.... 4.98 3.33 5.01 4.12 4.50 4.31 
Feed required per ib. gain, Ib. 5 3.48 4.01 3.66 3.96 3.84 4.14 
Days on experiment ..... ‘ 77 77 77 77 77 77 

*Copper effect significant (P < .01). 

Copper-protein level interaction significant (P < .01). 
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together a 
food at 
business 


Helping you put 
high quality dry dog 
the lowest cost is the 
of RALPH WELLS & CO 
ing all your majo! 

this 


By order 
ingredients 


trom one source . in 
cars, mixed cars, or LCL 

your ingredient costs and in 
ventory requirements are con 
siderably less than when you 


purchase from separate sup- 
pliers at scattered locations 
Because WELLS specializes in 
the manufacture of dog food in 


CORN FLAKES 


cooked . . . toasted cooked . toasted 
CORN-WHEAT KIB-LETS 44% SOY CAKE-LETS 
expanded . kibbled expeller, pea-size 


RALPH 


WHEAT FLAKES 


MONMOUTH, 
THE BEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


supply your 


gredients, you can be sure of 
prompt delivery on fresh, full 
strength ingredients which are 
prime products, not by- 
products. You also get the 
bonus of WELLS’ years of pio- 
neering experience in the devel- 
opment of palatable pet food 
ingredients — and their incor- 
poration into successful finished 
pet food diets. Contact RALPH 
WELLS & CO. today — the one 
best source for all your major 
dog food ingredients. 

CORN KIB-LETS 

expanded . . . kibbled 


EXPELLER SOY BEAN MEAL 
and other ingredient specialties 


Write or phone today for current prices and literature 


& CO. 


ILLINOIS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


STOPS DANGERS OF GRAIN CONTAMINATION 


of starlings, pigeons, sparrows and all bird pests that 
and a threat of costly contamination to your grain. 


At last you can rid your operation 
are both an uns 


ghtly nuisance 


Just apply Roost No More 

places. It doesn't bother people but 
away and keer 

Completely non-toxic, non-inflammable 
applied from handy artridges that fit a 
liquid form for spraying or brush-on appl 


Get rid of your bird problem now 
covers 160 lineal 
Caulking gun $6.45 


feet and costs 


Complete 


Seedburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-2, 618 W. Jackson Bivd. 


the new proven chemical compound, to their natural roosting 
t gives birds a harmless hotfoot that chases them 
them away for the year or more each application lasts. 
non-poisonous and odorless, Roost No More is easily 
standard 
cation 

order Roost No More today. Case of 8 cartridges 
just $24.00. Liquid Roost No More only $7.95 a gallon. 
nstructions furnished 


caulking gun. Also available in 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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DR. W. M. BEESON DR. E. C. NABER DR. J. R. COUCH 


Purdue University Ohio State University Texas A & M College 
“Vitamin A vs Carotene “The Relation of Protein and “Vitamin-Like Unidentified 
for Beef Cattle” Energy to Egg Production and Growth Factors from Corn 
Feed Utilization by the Laying Hen" Distillers Dried Solubles” 


DR. H. D. WALLACE DR. T. D. RUNNELS DR. J. H. CONRAD 

University of Florida University of Delaware Purdue University 

“New Developments in the Feeding “Processed Whole Soybeans as an “Recent Research and the 
and Management of Sows” Ingredient in Broiler Diets” Role of Unidentified Growth 


Factors in 1961 Swine Rations” 


DR. PHILIP J. SCHAIBLE DR. N. L. JACOBSON DR. E. L. STEPHENSON 
with Hugh Travis lowa State University University of Arkansas 
Michigan State University “Calf Nutrition— “Factors Influencing the 
“The Value of Corn Reflections and Projections” Protein and Amino Acid 


Distillers Dried Solubles Requirements for Chick Growth” 


in Mink Rations” 
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FEED POWER 
through 


RESEARCH 


QO: GREAT IMPORTANCE not only to the feed industry, but to 
the American people, is the continuing success of feed 
researchers to find new and improved feeding methods. Their 
findings enable farmers to increase their feed power using fewer 
pounds of feed. This means more milk, eggs and meat at less 
cost to the consumer. 


For more than 16 years the Distillers Feed Research Council 
has cooperated with the various agencies involved in conduct- 
ing the experiments which have produced such significant results. 
Today, the Council is justifiably proud of its participation in 
this continuing program to make available the finest feeds which 
% scientific research can produce! 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


1232 Enquirer Building . . . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Speakers At— 


Distillers Feed Conference — March 8 


DR M. L. SCOTT ....with.... DR. M. C. NESHEIM DR. LAWRENCE CARPENTER 
Cornell University Executive Director 

“Studies on Growth Promoting Effects of Fats and Other Crude Nutrient Distillers Feed Research Council 

Sources for Chicks” 
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New Pr OCCSS 
Hetrogen 


and experimentation by the Hetero- 
(MENADIONE SODIUM BISULFITE) 


chemical Corporation to develop and 
P 


pertect a new method of preparing 


vitamin K premixes. This assures 
maximum stability under the most 
adverse conditions of temperature and 
humidity. Success has been achieved, 
and there is now available to the feed 
industry, at no increase in price, a 
vitamin K premix they can use with 
the utmost confidence. With New 
Process HETROGEN K the potency in 
the bag matches the potency on the tag, 
whatever the storage circumstances. 
This high stability is proven by the 
test data summarized below: 


STABILITY— normal storage conditions — 
4 gm premix at average room temperature and 


humidity 
% Potency Retained 
Avg of 3 lots 30 Days 90Days 120 Days 
New Process 
Hetrogen K Premix 99% 98% 99% 
Ordinary Vitamin K 
Premix 84% 67% 52% 


STABILITY field samples—ordinary vitamin 
K premix recently secured from feed mills 


POTENCY RETAINED 


Ordinary 


% Potency Retained 


Average of 7 lots 23% 
(Actual potency of individual lots ranged from 0 to 45%) 


STABILITY — adverse storage conditions — 
accelerated storage conditions 113°F at 80% 
relative humidity 


% Potency Retained after 30 Days 
Old Style § New Process 


Premix Potency 


Premix Hetrogen K 
16 gm/Ib 49 91 
8 27 92 
4 39 91 


The development of New Process HETROGEN 
K represents the only real improvement in 
Vitamin K premixes which has occurred 
since 1954. For feed manufacturers this new 
HETROGEN K premix means a reduction in 
vitamin K fortification costs, elimination of 
extra overfill, no storage loss and better pur- 
chasing position. You can now buy larger 
quantities at a price advantage, and have 
complete assurance that you have a product 
whose potency is reliable and stable, month 
after month. 


STABILITY 


10% 


POTENCY RETAINED 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION Locust t-8225 


Prices of New Process HETROGEN K premix 
are competitive with ordinary Vitamin K. 
There is no extra charge for this improved 
product. A range of graduated potencies 
from 4 to 64 grams per pound on easy mixing 
calcite or edible scymeal carrier are avail- 
able. Let us tell you more about this superior 
vitamin K premix. Write or phone for full 
information on New Process 
HETROGEN K. 


*patents pending 
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feed gained significantly faster on 
less feed than the control group. Re- 
sults of this experiment indicate that 
only the chlortetracycline exerted a 
favorable influence on gain and no 
additive effect from copper and chlor- 
tetracycline was observed. 

STUDY OF CERTAIN FACTORS 
THAT MAY INFLUENCE THE 
COPPER EFFECT—Since the British 
data generally are not in agreement 
with Florida data, both from the 
standpoint of the effectiveness of cop- 
per and the manifestation of copper 
toxicity, work was undertaken to de- 
termine possible reasons for this. The 
first test along these lines involved a 
method of feeding trial in which pigs 
were fed high levels of copper in both 
dry meal and as a slurry. Results 
measured in terms of gains, feed con- 
version and hemoglobin levels showed 
essentially the same effects from the 
copper feeding in the dry meal as in 
a slurry 

McCall (12), working in our labo- 
ratory, has demonstrated that high 


levels of protein is the form of casein | 
alleviated copper toxicity in rats 
tealizing that British workers used | 
somewhat higher levels of protein in 
basal feed mixtures than were | 
Florida it 
to investigate this relationship 
data from such a study are presented 
in Table 5, A very high level of cop- 
per (750 ppm.) which was expected | 


their 


employed at was decided 


to produce severe toxic symptoms | 
was fed with rations containing three 
levels of crude protein (15, 20 and 


As expected, the copper proved 
toxic but a protective action due to 
protein was clearly evident. An analy- 
sis of the growth data showed a high- 
ly significant adverse effect due to 
copper and a highly significant inter- 
relationship between the copper and 
protein level. As the protein level in- 
creased the copper toxicosis was less 
pronounced. It is also of interest to 
point out that the pigs performed 
better on 15% protein than on 20% 
and better on 20% than on 25%. This 
is in accord with other recent ob- 
servations at this station using corn- 
soybean meal type mixtures. At the 
time the trial was concluded many of 
the pigs on the copper treatments 
were obviously severly poisoned and 
would not have survived much long- 
er on the rations. All but one pig 
recovered but recovery was painfully 
slow for several of the animals. The 
hemoglobin values shown in Figure 3 
are very much in accord with the 
growth performance of the pigs. After 
four weeks on test, hemoglobin values 


25% ) 


ADVANTAGES 
ROLLED GRAIN 


MAL 


APIA 


aud 


You can be sure you are getting all of the 
advantages in Rolled Grain plus the extra ad- 
vantages of sturdy construction, - change 
controls and solid white iron rolis when you 
buy Roskamp Grain Roller Milis. 


| Clip this coupon to your letterhead and 
| send to Roskamp for FREE literature on 
| how to save in processing grain. 


(460) 


3.) HULLER MFG. CO. 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
LiJav EMPLOYER ELECTIONEER VIA PAY ENVELOPE ? 


HEY, WE'RE 
PAID 2 HOURS 


HERES 


YOURE CAMPAIGNING \ 
AGAINST THE UNION [T 
IN OUR PAY 


ENVELOPES 
‘DEFINITELY ) 


» 
, 


PRESENTED » 


ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


THIS DOES 
NOT INTERFERE 
WITH EMPLOYEE'S 
FREEDOM OF 
CHOICE. 


Based ona /960 
Ohio decision 


values revealed the same protective 
action from dietary protein; however, 
this became less apparent as the ex- 
periment progressed and when termi- 
nated all groups on the copper rations 


area in | terfere with estrus or conception but 
is avail- | may have induced heavy embryonic 
death resulting in mummified fetuses. 
Further research is needed. 
SUMMARY—In summation it 


REPRODUCION—This is an 
which very little informatio! 
able. An 
volving only a 
that 300 ppm 


rida 
indicated 


roughout 


experiment at fF! 
few animals 
copper fed th 


The | 


634 Grand Boulevard, Cedar Falls, lowa 


were deficient in hemoglobin. the growing-finishing period and con would seem fair to state that high 
HIGH LEVELS OF COPPER AND | tinued during gestation did not in- | (Turn to COPPER, page 71) 


Yes, they all get off 
to a good start with 


4 RACO FRESH-DRIED, NATURALLY SWEET WHOLE WHEY 
OF CONSISTENTLY UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY BY 


Ask your Kraft Man how to use Kraco in yo 


WHO ME? 


Yes, the fresh-dried, naturally sweet whole 
whey by Kraft, provides important milk by-product 
essential for the development of baby calves 
start, “keeps ‘em on the grow.” 


Kraco, 


nutrients 


and alter a good 


ME, TOO? 


Yes, Kraco sparks pig feed with milk sugar (lactose) 
. Lactose is the most 
sugar for baby pigs, makes the feed 

and furnishes quick energy. Lactalbumin 
is one of nature’s best proteins for rapid growth. 


and protein (largely lactalbumin 


digestible milk 


US CHICKS ? 


Yes, Kraco packs power into feed for young chickens, 
too, and also adds the important whey factor, milk min- 
erals and B complex vitamins. It’s the thrifty way to 
improve feeds. 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ARE ? Yes, all pets start faster, do better, on 


Kraco-sparked rations. Kraco supplies lactose for read- 
j and appetite appeal...as 
proteins for quick 
minerals for 
strong bones. 


ily available energy 
well as complete 
growth and milk 
developing, 


the same people who bring 
you Velveeta cheese spread 
and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


feeds, or write: KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 


500 Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, Illinois e Division offices: Chicago e New York e Garland, Texas e San Francisco 
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Suggestion Offered 


on Dust Collection 


System for Medicated Mixes 


A Minneapolis feed manufacturer 
has offered a suggestion on handling 
of collections of dust from drug-con- 
taining feeds. 

The suggestion—reported in the 
“Feed and Feeding Digest’’ issued by 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn.—was prompted by an earlier 
suggestion on the disposition of dust 
collections in order to comply with 
Food and Drug Administration regu- 
lations on the handling of medicated 
feeds in feed plants. 

The recent comments came from 
F. T. Heffelfinger II of Peavey Feed 
Mills, Minneapolis. The comments fol- 


low: 
“I have one suggestion to make 
which might be helpful to other feed | 
manufacturers or feed dealers. It is | 
important that each operator consid- | 
er this carefully. In a recent ‘Digest’ | 
is a question regarding collections 


from dust systems. In most cases, 
feed additives are expensive and very 
specific to the feed in which they are 
being mixed. Consequently, it is un- 
economical to throw away the collec- 
tions and impractical to store such 
collections for future use in other 
batches of the same feed. 

“We feel the only answer is to 
make the necessary adaptations of 
dust collection systems so that ma- 
terial gathered off of the mixers is 
returned immediately to the stream 
as it is being discharged from the 
mixer. The same principle applies to 
all the equipment in the plant where 
it is necessary to have dust collec- 
tion systems. The idea is to collect 
the dust and return it immediately 
into the stream as close as possible 
to the source of collection. 

“To assure that dispersion of criti- 
cal additives is uniform in the sys- 


tem so revised, it is necessary to run 
laboratory assays on the drugs in- 
volved. Once you have assured your- 
self that the collection of dust can be 
returned to the stream without af- 
fecting the mix, the problem is vir- 
tually solved.” 


Egg Bill Introduced 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A bill to 
repeal the Arkansas egg grading law 
has been introduced in the Arkansas 
House of Representatives. 

The measure, House Bill 167, was 
introduced by Representative Boyd 
Carpenter of Sharp County. It is 
presently in committee, and legisla- 
tive officials give it little chance for 
passage. 

The original Egg Marketing Act 
required that all eggs sold at retail 
in Arkansas be graded and stamped 
with an inspection seal. 

Arkansas poultry and feed officials 
have reacted vigorously against the 
new measure. 


test shows 


ANTIBIOTIC 
SUPERIOR 


read 
these 
excerpts 
from 

the 

test 
data 


1. 


ciency. 


methylene disalicylate*. 


biotics tested.” 


Fine antibiotic content of KEMITRACIN 
is bacitracin methylene disalicylate. Whit- 
moyer KEM-PEN-10 is a 
combination of KEMITRA- 


CIN and penicillin. 


“A combination of bacitracin methylene disali- 
cylate* and penicillin produced the greatest 
weight gains and best feed conversion. 


“Bacitracin methylene disalicylate* was slightly 
superior to zine bacitracin in stimulating 
growth and significantly better in feed effi- 


“The weight gain response to zinc bacitracin 
was not as good as the response to bacitracin 


“Penicillin gave the poorest response of all anti- 


KEMITRACIN 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S. A. 


COSTS” 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Worcester, Mass. Gainesville, Go. Albertville, Alo. Jackson, Miss. Rogers, Ark. Indianapolis, Ind, 
Lubbock, Texas Des Moines, lowo Minneapolis, Minn. Ogden, Utah Buena Park, Colif 
In Cenede: Whitmoyer Loborctories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 
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Jack W. Helms Joins 
Ralph Wells & Co. 


MONMOUTH, ILL. — Jack W. 
Helms has been appointed field sales 
supervisor for Ralph Wells & Co., 
Monmouth, according to Lou Kan- 
akis, sales manag- 
er. Mr. Helms 
has nine years of 
sales and promo- 
tional experience 
in the pet food 
field. 

In addition to 
selling, he will as- 
sist customers 
with new sales 
and promotional 
ideas, packaging 
and other market- 
ing suggestions. He started as a dog 
food salesman for Vitality Mills, Chi- 
cago, in 1952. He was promoted to 
sales manager in charge of five terri- 
tories in 1954. 

Mr. Helms contacted feed manu- 
facturers in Texas for the Chase Bag 
Co. for two years after leaving his 
position with Vitality Mills in 1957. 

Before coming to Wells, he was a 
representative to national food and 
pet food manufacturers for Oliver- 
Taylor Co., food brokers in Ft. 
Worth, Texas. To this post he co- 
ordinated national advertising and 
promotion for large chain stores. 


Research With Lighted 
Laying Houses Told 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Agricultural 
engineers attending the 1960 winter 
meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers here were 
told that a constant 15-hour day- 
length for a 60-week production pe- 
riod produced a significant increase 
in egg production and labor income 
in experiments with white leghorn 
hens. 

Dr. R. H. Brown and R. E. Smith, 
agricultural engineers at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, said that 
supplemental lighting at average in- 
tensities from % to 15 footcandles 
were used to supplement the natu- 
ral day-length for the lighted hens 
whose egg production and labor in- 
come was compared with that of 
hens with the natural day-length. 

The two ag engineers reported no 
significant difference in production 
or income between pens with dif- 
ferent light intensities of the sup- 
plemental lighting. 

An increase in mortality in the 
lighted pens was reported to be sig- 
nificant at the 5% level, but the 
results of other lighting studies in- 
dicates this might be attributed to 
chance, they said. 

And they stated that the econom- 
ic advantage gained by the use of 
supplemental lighting appears to be 
related to the season in which the 
hens come into production. 


Swine 


SAN FRANCISCO—As of Novem- 
ber, 1960, more hogs were being fed 
garbage in California than in any 
other state. It was reported that 
241 establishments were feeding 156,- 
000 hogs on garbage during the 
month. 

All garbage fed to hogs in Cali- 
fornia is now cooked. In the nine 
western states, only 1,300 hogs out 
of 201,000 were eating non-cooked 
garbage by November of 1960. This 
amounts to 0.6%, compared to 3% 
for the country as a whole. In five 
western states — California, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho and Nevada — all 
garbage-fed swine were eating cooked 
garbage. 


Jack Helms 


HATCHERY MANAGER NAMED 
SPRINGDALE, ARK.—G. T. Raw- 
son has been named hatchery mana- 
ger of the Arbor Acres Farm hatch- 
ery at Tenaha, Texas, according to 
an announcement by Jerry Hinshaw, 
southwest divisional manager. 
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Nebraska Swine Specialists Discuss 
Farrowing Facilities, Other Topics 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Hogmen are 
still debating the merits of farrowing 
stalls vs. farrowing pens for sows, 


and researchers at the University of | 


Nebraska say that they and others 
are trying to come up with some an- 
swers. 

Discussions of farrowing stalls and 
other aspects of swine production 
were presented by Nebraska special- 


ists at a series of Rooters Days held | 
| Be Important” was presented by Dr. 


at four points in the state. 

The discussions included such 
things as farm mixing of feeds, the 
disease-free pig program and confine- 
ment systems in addition to farrow- 
ing facilities. 

The swine producers were told that 
“home mixing of feeds for swine can 
be profitable to the producer if he 


mixes all the feed for at least 15 to 
25 sows and their litters per year, 
based on studies made at various ag- 
ricultural experiment stations.” 

At the same time, they were told 
that “quite often, the comparative 
cost of commercial feeds and home- 
mixed feeds will make it impractical 
to mix your own feeds.” 


FARROWING—The discussion of 
“Farrowing Stalls—the Shape May 


E. R. Peo, Jr., of the University of 
Nebraska. 

“Data collected at the Nebraska 
station (Table 1),” he said, “indicate 
that pens are better than stalls for 
farrowing sows. 

“With the development of intensi- 
fied swine programs, the use of far- 


rowing stalls has become widespread 
and their value for reducing pig mor- 
tality has been accepted as fact. 
However, in the Nebraska study, 
sows farrowed in pens weaned ap- 
proximately one more pig per litter 
than those farrowed in stalls. In addi- 
tion, the average weaning weight for 
pen-farrowed pigs was 3 lb. more 
than for those stall-farrowed. On the 
basis of these data, there appears to 
be no particular advantage for the 
use of farrowing stalls. 

“However, are these data truly in- 
dicative of what swine producers can 
expect if they use stalls for farrow- 
ing? The answer is yes if swine pro- 
ducers expect equipment to substi- 
tute for personal attention or use 
poor management such as farrowing 
sows in the same stall over a pro- 
longed period of time without a clean- 
up between sows or farrowings. The 
answer may also be yes simply be- 
cause unnatural restrictions are 
placed upon the sow when she is 
confined to a stall. 

“Conventional type stalls (rectan- 


The new Anderson Horizontal Basket 
Solvent Extractor is an advanced tech- 
nique. With a completely different drive, 
the design of the Extractor eliminates 
chains, belts, gearboxes and complicated 
mechanisms. Constant flow and indivi- 
dual basket supports prevent mechanical 
stress due to weight of material. 


A New Concept in Solvent Extraction 


Operational Data 


The Anderson Horizontal Basket Ex- 
tractor is processing Safflower Seed cake 


and Linseed cake at the Pacific Vegetable 


Oil Company, Culbertson, Montana, 
U.S.A. In this operation, cake is fed 
DIRECTLY from Prepress Expellers* to 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


1944 West 96th Street « 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 


HORIZONTAL 
BASKET EXTRACTOR 


And that’s not all. Its simplicity of 
operation permits complete assembly 
and thorough testing at the factory — 
shipped ready to set in place and begin 
immediate operation. No costly on-the- 
job fabrications. The miscella discharged 
from the Extractor is clear and free of 
all fines without the use of filters. 


the Extractor unit. Results: A residual 
oil content in the cake of 0.5% or less. 


Write today for complete information 
on this new concept in solvent extraction, 
backed by a dependable heritage. 


(a *Trade Mark Reg. in U.S. 
and in Foreign Countries 


TABLE 1. Comparison of Pen Versus 
Stali Farrowing of Sows* 


Stalls 


Pens 
Number of litters ........ 139 120 
Average number born alive 10.6 10.1 
Average number weaned, 
Per cent mortality ........ 16.9 22.0 
Average weight, 56 days .. 45.0 42.0 


*Caldwell, James D., 1960—An evaluation 
of performance of ‘‘Disease-free’’ pigs in re- 
populated farm herds. Unpublished Master's 
thesis. Library, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


gular-shaped) do not allow sows to 
Obey their natural nesting instincts 
and the stress from this restriction 
certainly must affect sow perform- 
ance. Recently, the University of Ne- 
braska introduced the concept of a 
round stall for farrowing. The round 
stall has all the advantages of a con- 
ventional stall plus an additional ad- 
vantage of allowing the sow to obey 
her natural instincts at farrowing 
time. Although the data are limited, 
the results shown in Table 2 indicate 
a more favorable performance for 
sows farrowed in round stalls as com- 
pared to those farrowed in conven- 
tional, rectangular-shaped stalls. Four 
of seven sows fought to get out of 
the rectangular-shaped stalls, but 
none fought the round stalls. Nine 
percent of the pigs farrowed by sows 
in rectangular-shaped stalls were 
born dead as compared to 4.3% for 
those farrowed in round stalls. Four 
of the sows in rectangular stalls re- 
quired hormone therapy to stimulate 
milk flow, but only one sow in the 
round stall required treatment. No 
disadvantage relative to effect on sow 


performance was observed with the 
| round stall when compared with the 

rectangular-shaped stall. The only 
| disadvantage that has been noted 
| with the round stall is that it re- 
| quires more buiiding area than a 
| conventional stall. However, from a 
| management standpoint sows are 
| easier to take care of in a round stall. 
| Thus it appears that the advantages 
of a round stall more than outweigh 
its disadvantage. 

“Will farrowing stalls play a role 
in swine programs of the future? 
Only time will tell but certainly 
more and more swine producers are 
becoming discouraged in their use. 
Yet, intensified swine programs al- 
most demand the use of farrowing 
stalls. If round stalls do not fulfill 
this need, it will not be surprising to 


(Turn to page 53) 


TABLE 2. Effect of Shape of Stall on 
w Performance of Sows 


Rectangular Round 
Number sows which 
fought stalls ........... 4 0 
Number pigs born alive .. 7! it 
Number pigs born dead ... 7 5 
Per cent born dead ...... 9.0 4.3 
N b sows di 9 
hormone therapy ...... 


Average weaning weight. . 


*One gilt, six sows. 
+Two gilts, nine sows. 
Posterior pituitary extract after farrowing. 


‘All pigs were early-weaned, litters were 


consolidated. 
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BEFORE YOU 
POST 
ANOTHER FEED 
PHOSPHATE 
ORDER .... 


— the equivalent of Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate - 
— the reference standard — Dynafos 
20 UNITS OF P* has an average biological value of 108. 
This increase in usable phosphorus is 
directly related to the greater water- 


IT TAKES 


for the price soluble phosphate content of Dynafos. 
As a result you can add the equivalent 
of 18.5 of 20 units of available phosphorus to 


your feeds at the current cost of chem- 

ically guaranteed 18.5% products by 

usipg Dynafos. When you post your TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 
next feed phosphate order = make sure PHOSPHORUS IN ONE POUND. 
it’s IMC Dynafos — today’s best qual: OF DYNAFOS. 

ity, best bargain phosphate. 


*As compared to beta tricalcium 


phosphate reference standard 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION NANY 


F1-5-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.} « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
e A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham (lll.) ®© JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati © R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville ® CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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NOW APPROVED FOR BOTH BROILER AND REPLACEMENT BIRDS 


For replacement birds. Immunity to the disease is developed 
by including one pound Zoamix coccidiostat per ton of feed 
in starter period, down to 2/3 lb. during growing period. 
Under light to moderate exposure, these amounts are 2/3 
and 1/2 lb. respectively. Immunity is usually secure by 14 
weeks. With broilers, Zoamix can be fed right up to 
market time. 

For both broilers and replacements. Zoamix provides unsur- 
passed protection, is economical, easy to assay, and there’s 
no mixing or storage problem. It allows maximum rate of 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


gain and nutrient utilization. And it doesn’t cause physical 
injury: if accidentally fed to laying hens, other farm ani- 
mals, or moderately overdosed. 

For the feed manufacturer. Zoamix helps you, too. It elimi- 
nates stock duplication and customer confusion by ending 
the need to stock several specific products. You have fewer 
problems more satisfied customers make more 
profits with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information, 
and aid in registration, write: Feed Industry Sales Section, 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


Midland, Michigan 
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pack GROW power 


... turn piglets into porkers faster! 


Years of testing at Universities and Agricultural Experiment Stations 
demonstrate that adding rich Seagram Solubles to swine rations means 
less wait for more weight! Because this supplement is so plentiful in 
natural proteins, minerals, important B-vitamins and other vital fer- 
mentation growth factors, your feed gets a powerful boost in nutri- 
tional value . . . and your customers get greater feed efficiency at less 
cost. Write or call and arrange for your supply of dynamic Seagram 
Solubles now! 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 


Grain Products Division 
375 Park Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 


Member Distillers Feed Research Council 
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find many producers returning to pen 
farrowing.” 


FEED MIXING—The discussion of | 


feed mixing was presented by Dr. D. 
B. Hudman of Nebraska. 
“Economists estimate that 34 to 
75 tons of feed must be processed per 
year by the swine producer to justify 
ownership of adequate grinding and 
mixing equipment,” he told swine 
men. “If extremes in production were 
considered, the number of sows and 
their litters would vary from 10 to 
30. The feed required for a good sow 
and her litter to market 
would be about 3% tons.” 
Dr. Hudman said that “success in 
home-mixing” has been _ brought 
about by “improvement and develop- 
ment of home-mixing and grinding 
equipment; 
and grinders; development of simple 
corn-soy rations with a minimum 


number of ingredients; availability of | 


commercial vitamin, antibiotic and 
trace mineral mixtures to the pro- 
ducer; improved feed storage and 
handling facilities so that a producer 
can buy large volumes of feed and 
reduce labor in feeding; increased nu- 
tritional knowledge for proper sup- 
plementation of simple corn-soy ra- 
tions; increased size of operation.” 

Dr. Hudman went on to tell farm- 
ers that a producer doing home mix- 
ing must “know, or have at his dis- 
posal, knowledge of formulation or 
swine nutrition that experts handle 
with commercial feed companies. The 
annual cost per ton will have to be 
weighed against cost of commercial 
feeds and custom mixing by local 
dealers. Quite often the comparative 
cost of commercial feeds and home- 
mixed feeds will make it impractical 
to mix your own feeds.” 

He said farm-mixed rations can be 
formulated by three main methods— 
mixing commercial protein supple- 
ments with ground grain; mixing or 
purchasing protein supplement to 
feed separately with grain; mixing 


ground grain with protein, minerals, | 


vitamins and additives in a complete 
feed. 

Dr. Hudman said factors other than 
costs that must be considered in ac- 
tual operations are numerous. He 
mentioned efficiency of grinding and 
mixing, availability of all ingredients 


and quality of finished feed—plus | 


management ability to recognize 


capabilities of the feed on commer- | 


cial vs. home-mixed rations. 


The Nebraska scientist went on to 
outline feeding programs and present | 


information on complete feed and 
supplement formulation. The feeders 
were advised that details on the ra- 


tions and ration modifications are | 
available upon request from the uni- | 


versity. 

DISEASE-FREE PIGS—The SPF 
(disease free) pig program in Ne- 
braska has a “bright future, provided 
the necessary precautions are taken 
to maintain a disease-free status and 
that only genetically superior animals 
are sold as breeding stock.” This “sit- 
uation” 
extension animal husbandman at the 
“Rooters’ Days.” The special swine 


days were sponsored by the College | 
the Nebraska | 


of Agriculture and 
Breeders and Feeders Assn. 

Mr. Lucas cited two factors “that 
seem to hold the future of the SPF 
program.” 


cedures necessary to prevent disease 
infections, and (2) the ability of a 
certification program to function so 
that only SPF hogs with superior 
production records and freedom from 
disease are sold as future breeding 
stock. 


The SPF program, begun with re- 


population of the University of Ne- 


weight | 


use of portable mixers | 


was outlined by Leo Lucas, | 


(1) The ability and desire | 
of producers to follow isolation pro- | 


PROTEIN BLOCKS 


Also 
MINERAL BLOCKS 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


braska herd with disease-free pigs | 


about five years ago, has expanded 

to include commercial application on 

| Nebraska farms. There now are ap- 

| proximately 150 herds in Nebraska 

| with SPF swine, Mr. Lucas stated. 

| One of the most important items 
in continuing disease free status of 
the farm is maintenance of a “closed 


on the farm unless they originate 
from either a licensed laboratory as 
primary SPF stock or from a certi- 
fied secondary SPF herd. 

Records now available indicate 
three advantages for SPF swine pro- 
duction, Mr. Lucas said, listing them 
as “eliminating disease and thereby 
| reducing drug bills’; raising more 
pigs per sow and growing pigs more 
rapidly on less feed. 

Sound breeding, feeding and man- 
| agement are important with SPF 
| hogs, Mr. Lucas commented. 

“The SPF program is only another 
NEBRASKA, page 63) 
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herd,” Mr. Lucas noted. This is ac- 
complished by never bringing swine | 
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U4 FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Heavy Duty Truck Hoists 


Ear Co _ y 


Crusher Feeders 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed pn alien 
1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


Heavy Inclined \ 
Drag Feeders 


KP 


ECONOMY Alnico 
Permanent Magnetic 


Separators 


Dept. M 


Recirculating 
Collectors 


Vertical 
Mixers 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Why? Because’ CK Econolass is 
economical AND is of uniformly 
high quality. In fact, you can’t buy 
a better dry blackstrap molasses 


(85% feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent — 
Dehydrated on Soybean Mill Feed) 


feed ingredient. 


You'll like the ease with which 
Econolass mixes, and you’ll like 
the convenience of the moisture- 


resistant 50 lb. bags. 


You'll like the FAST service 
your orders get from CK—and your 
customers will like the fast, healthy 
gains your feeds provide with the 
added palatability of Econolass. 


Profits With 


REDFIELD, iOWA 


Econolass in Your Feed 


The une 
of qu fi ingredients 


includes — 
@ Econosol — 
Fish solubles 
dried on soymeal. 
@ New Econoloc — 
Soyoil and lecithin 
carried on soymeal. 


= 
gacosson 
NN HAMMERMILLS | 

*/ Quick Serven Change 
CK is for Profit...Service...Quality 
\ F | 
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WHAT MAKES 
‘EM GO 
SO FAST? 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHEL 


EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell outsells any other shell or 
calcium substitute in the Northeast . .. is the preferred prod- 


uct among poultrymen and hens alike. 


Pure, soft, clean and dust-free, it is tops in the field for 
digestibility. And, it goes to work within 6 hours to build 


the finest egg shells known to man or fowl. 


This sales leader is promoted in trade publications and 
backed by merchandising aids that really do the job. 


CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 


APRIL 


vw 
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Convention 
Calendar 


Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg.. Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver; sec. R. L. Wier, 519 
Boston Bldg., Denver 2. 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


a produet of 


Follow the Leader! 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Feb. 20-21—Midsouth Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec, Paul C. 
Hughes, Box 658, Blytheville, Ark. 

Feb. 22—South Dakota Beef Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings; Dr. R. C. Wahlstrom, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Feb. 22—Kentucky Turkey Assn.; 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
J. E. Humphrey, poultry extension 
specialist. 

Feb. 22—Broiler Housing Sym- 


BULK UNLOADER 


ENGINEERED TO HANDLE HI-MOLASSES 
MEAL FEEDS AND HARD 
PELLETS WITH EQUAL 
EASE AND GENTLENESS 


For the most economical mill to farm service, install 
the Wenger Unloader on your present truck body and 
offer your customers satisfying bulk or bagged deliv- 


ery service. 


BUILT BY HI-MOLASSES SPECIALISTS 

The same rugged features that contributed to this 
unloader’s reputation as the very best on the market 
for molasses feeds make it an outstanding buy for 
handling pellets, grains, and 6 


«(DRIVEN FROM 
POWER TAKE-OFF 


Write for information giving dimensions 
and make of your truck bodies. Wenger 
can also furnish bodies complete with un- 
loader installed. 


nger iver Manufacturing 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


May be installed by your own shop or the Wenger factory 


Industry for Liquid Feed 


Standard of the L 
Mixing, Pelleting and Coolin Equi 


Feb. 27—New Mexico Feeders Day; 
New Mexico State University Experi- 
ment Station, University Park; Dr. 
John H. Knox, chm., Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

April 20-22— Beef Cattle Short 
Course; University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; Dr. T. J. Cunha, head, Animal 
Husbandry & Nutrition Dept. 

June 4-6— Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis 4. 


posium; University of Georgia, 
Athens; Dewey McNiece, Extension 
Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 23—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; University of Illinois, 
Animal Sciences Laboratory; sec., 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, Ill. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Virginia Feed 
and Nutrition Conference; Hote! 
Roanoke, Roanoke; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, Virginia State Feed Assn., 615 
E. Franklin St., Richmond. 

March 1-2—C olorado Livestock 
Days; March 1, Sheep and Wool 
School, Swine Day and Beef Produc- 
er Day; March 2, Feeders Day; Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins; 
chm., E. K. McKellar. 

March 1-2— Poultry Health and 
Management Short Course; Clemson 
College, Clemson, S.C.; Dr, F. W. 
Boebel, Poultry Pathologist. 

March 7—Iowa Swine Production 
Conference; Memorial Union, Iowa 
State University, Ames; Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

March 7-8—Grain Sorghum Re- 
search and Utilization Conference; 
Crystal Ballroom, Herring Hotel, 
Amarillo, Texas; Grain Sorghum Pro- 
ducers Assn., 322 Petroleum Bldg., 
Amarillo. 

March 8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers As8n.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Donald E. 
Mattison, Box 8, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 

March 8 — Distillers Feed Oonfer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 68) 
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MILLIONS OF CUSTOMERS 
READ AND HEAR ABOUT 
CYANAMID COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM! 


Your customers learn how to profit through better 
animal and poultry health from (1) a 12-page advertisement 
in February Farm Journal; (2) a 3-page gate-fold 
in February Progressive Farmer; (3) advertisements in 
many other national, sectional and state farm papers; 
and (4) leading farm directors on 40 radio stations. 


Cover of 12-page advertisement in the national edition 
of February Farm Journal which more than 3,000,000 
farm families will see and read. Reprints of this adver- 
tisement are available for distribution to your custom- 
ers. Other features of the Cyanamid promotion on the 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program are shown inside... 
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HOW COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAMS 
CAN HELP BUILD 
FEED SALES VOLUME 


Farmers get better results through coordinated use of 
formula feeds containing Aureomycin, and proper medications. 
This leads to stronger customer loyalty and satisfaction. 


Shown below is a 3-page, gate-fold advertisement on 
the Coordinated Feed-Health Program which appears 
in all editions of February PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Hew to assure maximum dairy production. A coordinated program 
with AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds and Cyanamid vaccines and medi- 
cations — helps provide better health for calves and cows. Diseases such 
as scours, respiratory infections, leptospirosis, foot rot and mastitis 
are controlled. Calves develop soundly — cows maintain the health 
needed for maximum production 


Hew te overcome biggest risk in hog raising. That's disease. You 
keep it out of sows, baby pigs, growing and fattening hogs with 
AUREOMYCIN in formula feeds and Cyanamid vaccines and medications 
Sows stay healthy, raise more pigs. You prevent scours, anemia, hog 
cholera and erysipelas— maintain weight gains in the presence of atro- 
phic rhinitis— produce more pork. 
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3eginning in February, leading 
farm publications and radio sta- 
tions throughout the country will 
launch the story of Cyanamid’s Co- 
ordinated Feed-Health Program. 

Your customers—poultry grow- 
ers, hog producers, dairymen, cat- 
tle and sheep raisers and feeders — 
will see and hear about the new, 
step-by-step programs that deliver 
a powerful, double-punch attack on 
costly diseases. 

They will read about these feed- 
health programs in special, 4-color 
advertisements in February Farm 
Journal and Progressive Farmer— 
and in other national publications 
addressed to specific livestock and 
poultry producers. They will con- 
tinue to read about the feed-health 
programs in national, sectional and 
state farm papers month after 
month. 

They will hear about the feed- 
health programs, beginning in Feb- 


Hew te turn more rept. 


its inte profi 


ruary and continuing throughout 
the year, on 40 radio stations — as 
described by well-known radio farm 
directors. 

What is Cyanamid’s Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program? 
Briefly, the Cyanamid Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is a systema- 
tic and organized attack on the dis- 
ease problems that plague livestock 

and poultry producers. 

Carefully developed recommen- 
dations for the coordinated use of 
formula feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN®, and scheduled use of pre- 
ventive vaccines and medications, 
work for top health and profits from 
start to market — and through the 
entire productive lifetime of live- 
stock or poultry. 

What are the advantages to 
feed manufacturers and dealers? 
Farmers who utilize the Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health Programs to 
achieve a higher level of health and 


production in herds and flocks auto- 
matically become better feed cus- 
tomers, using more, feeds, more 
effectively. 

In addition, these programs help 
establish a stronger relationship 
between producers and feed dealers 

open up a new source of sales and 
profits for both manufacturers and 
feed dealers. 

If you have not already con- 
sulted your Cyanamid representa- 
tive about the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program, do so now. Or 
American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN 


ican Cyanamid Company’s 


write to: 


is A ner 


trademark for thlorte tracyucline 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 

product and «¢ products containing 

Cyanamid yredients, are the result of 

years of research and have been acce pted 

hy Feds / State Governments. 
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NEW APPROACH TO 
HIGHER INCOME- 
COORDINATED 


producers. Start 


FEED-HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Systematic feeding of Aureomycin in formula feeds 
and use of Cyanamid vaccines and 
medications help Southern farmers knock out 


livestock and poultry diseases, make more money 


your chicks on AUREOMYCIN Soluble in drinking water and on po 
tentiated AUREOMYCIN in a starter feed. This will prevent CRD, 
synovitis, blue comb and coccidiosis. Use Cyanamid vaccines as recom- 
mended to prevent Newcastle disease, infectious bronchitis and laryn- 
gotracheitis. House more vigorous pullets : 


How te produce more beef at less cost. AUREOMYCIN in range 
cubes, creep feeds, feedlot rations and stress feeds helps prevent scours, 
respiratory infections, foot rot, liver abscesses and anaplasmosis 


Cyanamid vaccines prevent leptospirosis, shipping fever, blackleg, 
malignant edema, hem-sep and anthrax. This program gives you better 
returns at every stage. 


COORDINATED 
SHEEP AND LAMB 
PROGRAM 


Egg production up 18% 


bers up 14%. Hogs up 28% 
up 85% 


this magazine 


risks. 


duction, smash profits 


punch against disease. 


Beef num- 
bers up 21%. Sheep and lamb num- 


That’s the story of the tremen- 
dous gains made in the past five 
years alone, in the states served by 


This expanding growth places 
more urgent demands on everyone 
engaged in livestock and poultry 
production. It requires more effi- 
cient management day-in and day- 
out to eliminate al] unnecessary 


Biggest of these risks is disease 
It can hit hard at any stage of pro- 


How can you organize to fight 
disease and lick it? Do this: follow 
the Cyanamid Feed-Health Pro- 
gram that applies to your operation 
and you deliver a double knock-out 


You have read the highlights of the 
Cyanamid Coordinated Feed-Health 
Programs on these pages. You have seen 
how they can make more money for you 
Now act today to get the full details 
Ask your feed man for the free, special, 


or write direct to Cyanamid 


step-by-step folder that fits your operation, 


There's a program especially 
designed for dairymen, hog produc- 
ers, poultrymeén, turkey growers, 
beef and sheep raisers. Each pro- 
gram is a carefully coordinated and 
scheduled step-by-step plan show- 
ing you how, by the use of proper 
feeds with AUREOMYCIN® at each 
stage of production together with 
the use of Cyanamid preventative 
vaccines and medications, you can 
control most of the diseases that 
are major economic problems 

A recent test of a specific pro- 
gram developed by Cyanamid 
clearly indicated, by an unusually 
heavy response in the form of hun- 
dreds of enquiring letters, that 
farmers strongly feel the need for 
such coordinated programs and 
have great, active interest in them 

Look at the illustrations of the 
eight Cyanamid Feed-Health Pro- 
grams shown on the opposite page. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Choose those that are of most inter- 
est to you. Ask your feed man for 
your free copies, or write direct. 
Don't gamble with diseases — help 
prevent them with a coordinated 
program before they start! Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y: 
“AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company's trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 

The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result of 
years of research and have been accepted 
by Federal and/or State Governments. 


Always read the labels and carefully fol- 
low their directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 
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THESE COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM ADS 
WILL BE SELLING FOR YOU 

MONTH AFTER MONTH 


Shown below are reproductions of 
5 of the 8 Feed-Health Program ads 
scheduled for the coming months. 


he handicap to making Cyanamid Company, HOW To STEP-UP 
eters PROFITS FROM 

YOUR STOCKERS 

AND FEEDERS 


This coord nated step-by-step program 


HOW TO TURN 
MORE REPLACEMENTS 
INTO PROFITABLE 
EGG PRODUCERS 


De the coordinate proper feeding with 


l help you marke! more cattle, with 
better |.oom and quality at lower coat 


to bring you higher returns 


protective medicat every stage 
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HOW TO OVERCOME 
THE BIGGEST RISK 
TO YOUR HOG INCOME 


That These comrd: mated, feed-health program preven't« 
(rom cawsing lenses on your farm 
I's @ practwal peegram’ Follow etep by step and 


HOW TO 
RAISE MORE 
QUALITY CALVES THAT 
BUYERS PREFER 
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American Agriculturist 
American Livestock Journal 
Arizona Farmer-Ranchman 
Broiler Business 

Broiler Industry 

Broiler Journal 

California Farmer 
California Livestock News 


Farm papers 
that carry 
the Coordinated 
Feed-Health 


Feedlot 


Cattle Guard (1) 
Colorado Rancher & Farmer (2) 
TN) 
Program Corn Belt Farm Dailies (3) 
Dairy Breed Group (4) 
Dairy Plant Fieldman (5) 
COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


Market mors quality cotves 


Egg Producer 

Everybody’s Poultry Magazine 
Farm Journal 

Farmer Stockman 


Hoard’s Dairyman 

Idaho Farmer 

Midwest Farm Unit 

The Farmer 

Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 
Wallace’s Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Michigan Farme Rural New Yorker 


Missouri Ruralist Record Stockman 

Montana Farmer-Stockman Successful Farming 
National Hog Farmer Sheep Breeder & Sheepman 
National Livestock Producer Sheep & Goat Raiser 


National W 

New Jersey Farn 
Ohio Farmer 
The Poultrymar 
Poultry Tribune 
Penr syivania Farmer 
Rural Gravure 


Southern Planter 

Turkey Producer 

Turkey World 

Washington Farmer 
Weekly Star Farmer 
Western Dairy Journal 
Western Livestock Journal 


wer 
& Garden 


Give the freee cow stort 


HEALTH LEVEL 3 
ESSENTIAL FOR 
TOP PRODUCTION 


F 
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COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


Trade and Consumer advertising soon 

will appear in livestock publications 

on a coordinated program to systematize 
Professional Veterinary Jour- 
nals will carry this and similar 
ads on the Coordinated Feed- 
ndispensable team member in such a Health Programs throughout the 


year. 


disease prevention 


The role of the veterinarian as an 


program will be highlighted 


Livestock and Industry people w 
told over and over that the veterinar 
is essential in any program aimed at 


better livestock health. You are the 


key man 


Veterinary Professional Service Deg 
American Cyanamid Company 


New York 20, New York 


VETERINARY 
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CUSTOMERS HEAR 
40 RADIO FARM DIRECTORS 
TELL THE BENEFITS OF 
CYANAMID’S COORDINATED 

FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOL!S @ | 


YANKTON ) \ 


{ 
DES MOINES @ e J 
@ | | oat wayne 


@ SHENANDOAH 
GREELEY @ 

\ 


Denver 


city = 


st cours ¢ 


quiswitt 


These radio farm directors know Deacon Doubleday, WSYR Andrew McCaskey, WSVA 


what's going on in their areas. Syracuse, New York Harrisonburg, Virginia 
They know who’s raising what Wally Erickson, KFRE Nelson McIninch, KNX 
type of animal or bird — and un- Fresno, California Los Angeles, California 
der what conditions. Hugh Ferguson, WCAU Carl Meyerdirk, KVOO 
They'll pinpoint the Cyana- Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Tulsa, Oklahoma 

mid Coordinated Feed-Health Jay Gould, WOWO Jack Morrow, WIBC 
Programs to suit the business Fort Wayne, Indiana Indianapolis, Indiana 
your customers are in—talk about Jack Gowing, KMA Chuck Muller, KOA 
Shenandoah, Iowa Denver, Colorado 

Roy Gumtow, WKOW Arnold Peterson, WOW 
Madison, Wisconsin Omaha, Nebraska 

week after week, season after Rochester, New York Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
season — helping you build sales. Je Hansen, WNAX Calvin Pigg, WBAP 

Yankton, South Dakota Ft. Worth, Texas 

Alden Aaroe, WRVA Clyde Keathley, WRFD Conway Robinson, WBAL 
Richmond, Virginia Worthington, Ohio Baltimore, Maryland 
Bill Alford, WMT Larry Kirk, KFKA George Roesner, KPRC 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Greeley, Colorado Houston, Texas 
Wally Ausley, WPTF Keith Kirkpatrick, WHO George Shannon, WWL 
Raleigh, North Carolina Des Moines, lowa New Orleans, Louisiana 
Ted Capener, KSL Jack Kreck, WDAF Cotton John Smith, KGNC 
Salt Lake City, Utah Kansas City, Missouri Amarillo, Texas 
Grady Cole, WBT Wilbur Levering, WIBW Maynard Speece, WCCO 
Charlotte, North Carolina Topeka, Kansas Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Dewey Compton, KTRH George Logan, WLW Les Sturmer, WBAY 
Houston, Texas Mason, Ohio Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Jack Crowner, WAVE Ted Mangner, KMOX Marvin Vines, KTHS 
Louisville, Kentucky St. Louis, Missouri Little Rock, Arkansas 
Jack Dillard, KWKH Bill Mason, WBBM Jim McDonald, WSM 
Shreveport, Louisiana Chicago, Illinois Nashville, Tennessee 
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ALL THESE SALES AIDS 
HELP YOU PROMOTE 
COORDINATED FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


Materials shown on this page are for 
feed manufacturers and dealers. 


CYANAMID 
COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAMS 


WEAL 
LAYER Ano AND BRE 
DAIRY as STOCKER 


COORDINATION 


1 new way to 
better health and profits 


AND FEEDER 
1961 LAYER AND 
1962 BREEDER => | BROILER 
1963 | 
SWINE | SHEEP AND 
: LAMB 
BEEFCOW = = 
AND CALF TURKEY 


TAKE THE PROGRAMS 
THAT FIT YOUR OPERATION 


Coordinated Feed-Health 


Brochure on Counter card program dispenser. Two new mailing pieces forthe industry 


Program. Explains benefits to consum- Available on request. (1) Feed-Health Digest. Gives indus- 
ers, feed manufacturers and feed try news, facts on feeding and on con- 
dealers. trol of diseases, answers to feeding 
problems. (2) Feed-Health Supple- 
ment. Gives up-to-the-minute merchan- 
COORDINATED dising hints. 
FEED-HEALTH |) 
. HOG PROGRAM 
> 
coonomares | | MIXING AND PLUG THOSE LEAKS | 


WEALTH 
LAYER AND BREEDER PROGRAM 


USE GUIDE IN YOUR MILK TANK 


tor AUROFAC’ | 


AUREOMYCIN cniortstracyciine 


Via COORDINATED $ mixtures in the 


FEED— HEALTH 
BROILER PROGRAM 


manufacture of feeds 


DEALER IMPRINY FOLLOW THE REW.. 
° 


f COORDINATED 


= SHEEP AND LAMB PROGRAM 


COORDINATED 
FEED~ HEALTH 
STOCKER AND FEEDER PROGRAM 


Mixing and use guide for Aurofac. 


cludes all species of livestock and poul- 
try on one master sheet. It lists dis- 
ease claims accepted by FDA together 
with required levels of AUROFAC to meet 


PROTECT YOUR cATTL 


AND YOUR PROFITS 


THE NEW 


to raise hogs scientifically 


Feed mixing guides. One on each spe- 
cies. Tailored to fit feed-health pro- 
grams. Each shows levels of AUREO- 
MYCIN to be used for each type of feed 
and the recommended medication. 


claims. 
—*, COORDINATED s————, 
AIRY PROGRAM 
COORDINATED ad 
TH 
COORDINATED 
FEED— WEALTH 


BEEF COW AND CALF PROGRAM 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 


COW 'N 


DEALER MPRIN 


CALF PROGRAM 


IMPRINT 


FD 


fv-100 


D-HE L 


UGH 


IT PAYS IN MANY WAYS! 


DEALER IMPRINT 


arv-108 


Newspaper mats and radio announce- 
ments. These are examples of dealer 
mats already prepared and ready for 
your use in promoting feed-health pro- 
grams. Spot radio announcements are 
also available. 
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MORE SALES AIDS 
TO KEEP MORE CUSTOMERS 
COMING TO YOU 


Items shown on this page are for distribution 
by feed manufacturers and dealers to consumers. 


Crs 


ro 


Advertising reprints. Reprints of Cyanamid 4-color ads and special program ads 
are available for distribution to customers at feed stores or through mailings. 


8 specific feed-health programs. Spe- 
cial folders on dairy, hogs, broilers, 
layers and breeders, beef cow-calf, beef 
stocker and feeder, turkeys, sheep. 
Each describes a step-by-step feed- 
health program. 


American Cyanamid Company 
Agricultural Division 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Hog and cattle books. “How to Produce Pork at Less Cost” and “How to Build 
Better Profits on Beef” are examples of the quantity of booklets and leaflets avail- 
able to feed manufacturers and dealers for the promotion of formula feed sales. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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North Carolina Reports 


Feed Tonnage Increase 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Commercial feed 
tonnage shipments in North Caro- 
lina during December, 1960, totaled 
151,056 tons compared with 115,357 
tons shipped in December, 1959, ac- 


NEBRASKA 


(Continued from page 53) 


tool which the producer can use in 
combination with already well-estab- 
lished principles of swine production,” 


the specialist warned. cording to L. Y. Ballentine, commis- 
FACILITIES—E. A. Olson, agri- sioner, department of agriculture 
cultural engineer, said adequate The December, 1960, figure brings 
buildings and equipment are a major total commercial feed tonnage ship- 
factor in profitable pork production. ments for the first six months of the 
“These units must be functionally 1960-61 fiscal year to 870,766 tons 
arranged to save labor, be economical compared with 745,623 tons a year 
to build and provide an environment | earlier, reports Mr. Ballentine. 
that will permit the highest net re- | 
turn to the operator.” GRAIN MAN DIES KR MIAING Vv DRESSING 
The trend to confinement systems INDIANAPOLIS—Fred W. Scholl, 
for raising swine has resulted in far- Sr. 80, owner of the F. W. Scholl : : PC & RATIONS. 
xrain Co., died in his home here re- 
regard to weather conditions. This cently. Born at Louisville, Mr. Scholl BORATORIES 
method of production has dictated the 


incorporation of many new features moved to Indianapolis in 1916 and : ‘ee 3 eit 

in swine housing, Mr. Olson noted. had headed the grain mer- NEO 3, IOWA 
These include floor heating systems, chandising firm in the Board of : 

wall and ceiling insulation, ventila- | 7T@4e Building. - 
tion systems and other labor saving 
features. 

Mr. Olson called attention to new 
plans for swine housing facilities now 
available through the college. Also 
ready for distribution is a 56-page | 
swine equipment plans book. 


With Bemis 44 Years, 
W. J. Geimer Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS—William J. Gei- 
mer, manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co.’s packaging service in Minne- 
apolis for the past 
15 years, has re- 
tired from the 
company. He was 
succeeded by Rob- - 
ert J. McDonald as 
who, last October, | 
was appoint- § 
ed assistant man- § 
ager of the plant, 
which manufac- 
tures bag filling, 
closing and con- 
veying equipment. W. J. Geimer 
The retiring official has been with 
Bemis for 44 years, joining the com- 
pany in 1916 as a clerk in its Kan- 
sas City office. In 1919, he moved to 
the Minneapolis plant and two years 
later became a salesman in the Min- 
neapolis sales office. He was made 
manager of the Deltaseal department 
in 1931 and was named the first man- | 
ager of the company‘s packaging 
service in 1945. 


lets you package 
cattle cubes like these 
AND ALL OTHER TYPES OF PELLETED FEEDS 


with an accuracy of 

4 0z.+ or- 

WITHOUT CRUMBLING 
WITHOUT BREAKING 


| 

| The Kraftpacker is the most versatile, most 

accurate high speed automatic packer in its 
price class. Standard models for 25 lb. to 100 

lb. bags—and for 50 lb. to 200 Ib. Special models 

| for special uses. 

Hundreds of Kraftpackers are giving 


excellent service in 31 states and 
many foreign countries. 


We'll send you a brochure, of course . . . write 
Dept. PF61 ... better yet, why not ask us to 
arrange for a free demonstration? 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


me KRAFT BAG 


of St. Marys Kraft Corp., Subsidiary of 
GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
400 W. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


More than one million Americans are living 
roof. Remember... your contributions 
elped save many ‘of these lives. Your 

continuing contributions are needed to 

help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself » Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances of cure. An- 
nual checkups are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time * Guard your family! | 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a check, | 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY | 


(0 We are interested in your 


Itiwall ba 
If your product can be packaged in a multiw g Kraftpacker. 


— we'll make the Kraftpacker to fill your bags — 
and we'll make the bags to fit your product! Our 
new 300,000 sq. ft. bag plant, close to our inte- 
grated paper mill, is equipped to produce every kind 
of multiwall bag used in feed packaging today! 


©) We are interested in 
improving our bag. 


| 

| 

| 
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Report on 


Opening his mail one morning, an eastern 
Hy-Line hatcheryman read the following letter 
from a New Jersey egg buyer: “Packing as I 
do, thousands of cases of eggs a week,” the 
writer said, “. . . I can safely say that if I had 
to settle on one kind of bird for all-around ex- 
cellence of egg quality, that bird would be the 
Hy-Line.” 


me, as a practical man,” the letter 
continued, “egg quality is made up of many 
factors: freedom from tints, freedom from 
blood and meat spots, good shell strength, 
good shell texture, desirable shape, uniform- 
ity of size and shape, large size, firm albu- 
mens, and good keeping qualities.” 


The egg buyer concluded: “While not per- 
fect in every respect, the Hy-Line egg comes 
closer to what I want than eggs from any other 
chicken I know about.” 


That egg buyer—like egg wholesalers and 
consumers throughout the U. S.—looks for 
all-around quality in an egg. And that is 
precisely what Hy-Line scientists work to 
achieve. As H. B. Wallace, general manager 
of Hy-Line Poultry Farms, puts it: “I con- 
sider ‘egg quality’ a broad term to describe 
the egg in all of the respects which influence 
its favorable acceptance by the consumer.” 


The superior all-around quality of Hy-Line 
eggs is the direct result of Hy-Line Precision 


How research “fixes” all-around 


quality in Hy-Line eggs 


Genetics—which we think is the most exacting 
breeding program in the poultry industry. 


In a constant effort to further improve egg 
quality, Hy-Line scientists break out 200,000 
eggs each year. They measure albumen thick- 
ness in relation to egg weight (Haugh units). 
They check for blood and meat spots. They 
observe the shell for strength, texture, checks 
and cracks. Before breaking the eggs, they 
score them for shape, size and color. Birds 
which do not meet rigid Hy-Line egg quality 
standards are discarded. 


With the aid of the latest genetic tools, 
desired egg quality traits are purified in in- 
bred lines. These tools include blood group- 
ing, which makes it possible to develop in- 
bred lines more precisely than ever before. 
And a massive testing program, which meas- 
ures the “combining ability” of inbred lines. 


The result of the Hy-Line Precision Genetics 
program is an outstanding Hy-Line bird capa- 
ble of producing eggs uniformly good and ap- 
pealing to the homemaker. 


cuicks 


Hy-Line is a registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co. © 1961 
F-8 Des Moines, lowa 
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SUMNER 


STORAGE—Sumner (Iowa) Grain & Feed, Inc., stores 116,000 bu. of gov- 


ernment grain in this 50 x 160 ft. structure. A 20 x 50 ft. area within the | 


building is used to store feed and related supplies. 


lowa Firm Caters to 
Specific Feed Needs 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Every community has its own spe- 
cific feed needs and the wise feed 
man fashions his merchandising pol- 
icy to meet those needs 

In the case of the Sumner (Iowa) 
Grain & Feed, Inc., the management, 
when the firm opened for business two 


years ago, found that there was a 
considerable demand for cracked corn 
by turkey growers, layer flocks and | 
beef raisers. Therefore, the firm in- 


stalled a large size Letz corn cracker 
and it has been kept busy most of the 
time 

Erwin Keding, manager, reports 
that the feed firm supplies feed for 
about 200,000 turkeys in this area. 
The firm cracks about 157,000 bu. of 
corn annually, and much of it goes to 
turkey growers who have from 2,500 
birds and up 

“We've got corn storage for about 


5,300 bu. in three Butler steel tanks,” 
says Mr. Keding, “and we grind out 
of them. The Letz grinder is out in 
the open with a canopy over it. We | 


have a Vac-u-vator for lifting grain 

in and out of the storage tanks.” 
Mr. Keding also reports that beef 

raisers buy a lot of cracked corn from 


Sumner Grain, plus concentrates 
Many of the beef men have from 100 
to 500 head of cattle. Chicken cus- 
tomers have flocks of 500 to 7,000 


hens, says Mr. Keding. These raisers 
also buy lots of cracked corn. 

“In other words, our cracked corn 
service is really a lead-in service 
which helps us to sell Nutrena con- 
centrates and also complete feeds,” 
he said 

To facilitate deliveries of cracked 
corn and complete feeds, Sumner 


| 
| 
| 


Grain & Feed, Inc., has a 2-ton Grain- 
O-Vator truck. It is used to pick up 


to deliver back to the farm cracked 
corn, complete feeds, concentrates, 
etc. 
Service Area 
“Most of our bulk 
within 20 miles,” says 


deliveries are 
Mr. Keding, 


“but we have one customer 85 miles | 
distant whom we serve. He buys a | 


lot of corn and feeds from us.” 

A big steel warehouse, 50 x 160 ft., 
is used to store feed and other sup- 
plies in an area 20 x 50 ft. The rest 
is utilized for the storage of 116,000 
bu. of government grain 
“We are planning the addition of 
small package feed mill in the 
part of this building,” states 
Mr. Keding. “And then we'll be able 
to custom mix as well as continue 
our profitable corn cracking opera- 
tion. The two services should tie in 
very well.” 

The company has a 4%-acre tract 
of land on an important highway. 
Mr. Keding points out that this 
adequate for considerable future ex- 
pansion. A small modern office and 
scale house is located near the big 
storage building. 

“We also build volume by selling 
Ris-Van liquid fertilizer,” he says 
“We've got two storage tanks with 
a capacity of 2,500 gal. and can sup- 
ply farmers’ tanks holding 300 to 500 
gal.’ Or the firm will also apply the 
liquid fertilizer if customers wish. 

Sumner Grain & Feed, Inc., 
sells and applies anhydrous ammonia. 


a 
front 


is 


It has three five-row anhydrous ap- | 


(Turn to IOWA FIRM, 70) 


page 


CORN CRACKING—The Sumner (Iowa) Grain & Feed, uses the 


Inc., 
facilities pictured here to crack about 157,000 bu. of corn annually. Photo 
shows three Butler storage bins with 5,300 bu. total capacity and cracking 
equipment located between two bins in foreground. 


also | 
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50 LBS. NET 


Miayo's 
NEW-IMPROVED 


OYSTER SHELL 


100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED - KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PEA SIZE 


COMPARE 
“SNOW FLAKE” 
with any other 
OYSTER SHELL 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR.” 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES’ 


WATER MEDICATION 


Becomes Au Exact Science... 


grain at farms or elsewhere and also | 


PRE-MEASURED PACKETS THAT 
EXACT DOSAGES . . 
AUTOMATICALLY. 


PROVIDE 
AND ADMINISTERED 


Water medication becomes an exact science when Vineland CROWN- 

| PAK MEDICATIONS team up with the new Vinelab CROWN PRO- 

| PORTIONER. Better yet, they emancipate the feedman from one of his 
most vexing problems—the preparation and bagging of special feed mixes 
for flock medication, and the registration of special feeds. This is the 
product of choice for the treatment of Capillaria worms in poultry. 

Water medication brings a quick response from ailing flocks, and treat- 
ment can begin and end exactly as needed. Drug waste is curtailed. Relieves 
the feedman of medication responsibility. 

CROWN-PAK medications are pre-measured soluble powders, packed 


in plastic packets, and designed for use with the CROWN PROPOR- 
TIONER. Simply pour the entire contents of one package into the required 
amount of water and stir. Drop the “feeder tube” of the Crown Proportioner 
into the solution and the flock is under treatment. 

The Crown Proportioner blends precisely one ounce of concentrated 
medications, chemical or vaccine with every gallon of drinking water with- 
out pumps, motors or electricity. Operates on water pressure alone. 


CROWN PAK MEDICATIONS INCLUDE VITAMINS, ANTIBIOTICS, CHEMICALS AND OTHER 
SPECIAL DRUGS TO MEET EVERY POULTRY DISEASE NEED. 


Write Today for Your Free Copy of Our New Illustrated Folders 


VINELAND POULTRY “LABORATORIES 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
#068 Broadway Place 
Los Ange’ Calif. 


/ NELAND 
EW JERSEY 
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Now commercial use farmers, 


SILOTRACIN proves 


low-cost silage insurance 


Thousands of satisfied users report Silotracin, new silage preserva- 
tive with antibiotic action, prevents spoilage-protects valuable pro- 


feins-stops offensive odors. 


First, Silotracin was tested for several seasons in college field 
trials. Now this silage preservative has gone through one year 
of commercial use. The farm reports are in. The reports prove 
Silotracin to be effective, low-cost silage insurance. Because 
of its selective antibiotic action, Silotracin eliminates guess- 
work. It reduces shrinkage, minimizes spoilage and loss of nu- 
trients. It stops offensive odors. Farmers report Silotracin 
delivers these important advantages: 

1 — No antibiotic residue in the silage — none can appear in 
the milk. The antibiotic disappears before the silage is fed. In 
fact, laboratory trials have shown that no antibiotic residues 
are encountered in the milk or meat even when many times 
the level of Silotracin needed for preservation was fed to cows. 
FDA clearance is not required for Silotracin. However, it is 
necessary to register. feed tags with U.S.D.A., 


2 — Ends offensive odor. Offensive odor, caused by butyric 
acid, is eliminated when Silotracin is used. Silotracin results 
in sweeter-smelling silage. And Silotracin, by insuring the 
right acid conditions, practically eliminates surface spoilage — 
often a major factor in bunker or trench silos with their large 
surface areas. 

3 — Improves protein digestibility, lowers ammonia produc- 
tion. College tests with cattle and sheep have shown that Silo- 
tracin significantly increases protein digestibility. Digestibility 
was also improved for nutrients other than protein. Because 
less nitrogen escapes as ammonia in Silotracin-preserved si- 
lage, silage trom farms was found to have greater protein 
content. 


4 — Easy to handle. Farmers reported Silotracin was easy to 
handle — did not irritate the eyes, nose, or throat. That’s 
because Silotracin does not produce highly-corrosive sulphur 
dioxide. It can’t harm blowers, choppers, or the silo itself. 
Silotracin is easy on equipment, easy on the person who 
handles the silage. 

5 — Silotracin preserves nutrients. The farm reports indicated 
that Silotracin preserved the nutrients in grass and legumes 
over a wide range of harvesting and storage conditions — in 
all types of silos. It reduced spoilage and shrinkage, made 
silage more profitable. All in all, it took the guesswork out of 
silage making. 


WHY SILOTRACIN IS NEEDED 


Unfortunately silage cannot always be made under 
ideal conditions. The selective antibiotic action of 
Silotracin controls the bacteria until the desirable 
types grow and predominate in silage made under 
less than ideal conditions. 

Silage treated with Silotracin has more of the “pre- 
serving” organic acids (lactic, acetic, propionic) 
needed for high-quality silage. Butyric acid, with 
its very Offensive odor, is found in very small quan- 
tities in Silotracin-treated silage. The table below 
shows the results reported by scientists from 
Louisiana. 


Comparison of Organic Acids in Silage 
Preserved With Different Preservatives 
Rusoff, LSU 


White Dutch Clover 


Pro- Total 
Lactic | Acetic | pionic | Butyric | Desirable 
Treatment pH % % % % | Acids % 


Silotracin 4.4 3.2 2.6 0.6 0.8 6.4 
Control 5.3 1.3 1.3 0.2 1.9 2.8 
Molasses 4.8 2.8 1.8 0.6 Ben 5.2 
Metabisulfite| 4.4 2.9 2.8 0.5 0.9 6.2 


THOROUGHLY TESTED 


After a full year of use in thousands of silos, 
Silotracin has proven successful. It has also been 
thoroughly tested in the laboratory and in college 
field trials for several years. Both farm experience 
and scientific testing have shown that Silotracin 
consistently makes good silage in any type of silo 
—upright, bunker or trench. In each case the Silo- 
tracin-treated silage was in excellent condition. 


SAFE TO HANDLE hie: 


Because it relies on antibiotic action, Silotracin 
contains no chemicals that produce highly corro- 
sive sulphur dioxide. It therefore wiil not irritate 
the eyes, skin, nose or throat. 

This noncorrosive quality also makes Silotractin 
easy to handle. It won’t harm blowers, choppers, 
or the silo itself. 
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NO ANTIBIOTIC RESIDUE 


The antibiotic in Silotracin — specially processed 
zinc bacitracin — disappears before the silage is 
fed. However, just to be sure that a silo opened 
very early would also provide safe roughage, the 
following test was conducted. Enough Silotracin 
was placed in feed-to equal what would be found 
in 30, 60 or 120 pounds of freshly cut forage. This 
was then fed directly to six dairy cows, three Hol- 
steins and three Jerseys. The milk was checked 
each day during a 10-day feeding period. Not a 
trace of antibiotic activity was detected! The rea- 
son? Zinc bacitracin is not absorbed by an animal’s 
system! 


Test for Antibiotic Residue in Milk — 1960 


*Amount treated 
Silotracin silage needed 
Zinc Bacitracin | _to provide Amount 
fed milligrams this quantity antibiotic 
Breed per day antibiotic in milk 
Holstein 75 30 Ib. None 
Holstein 150 60 Ib. None 
Holstein 300 120 Ib. None 
Jersey 75 30 Ib. None 
Jersey 150 60 Ib. None 
_Jersey 300 | 120 Ib. None _| 


*Note: These are the amounts of fresh-cut forage treated 
with recommended levels of Silotracin necessary to 
provide the amount of antibiotic that was actually 
fed in this test. 


BETTER PROTEIN UTILIZATION 


That Silotracin improves protein utilization is 
shown in three ways: First, it reduces ammonia 
production in the silo. Silotracin, through selective 
inhibition of protein-destroying bacteria, reduces 
ammonia production, thereby conserving valuable 
proteins. Second, Silotracin- treated silage is higher 
in protein. College reports of protein analyses of 
treated and control silage are shown below for 
three types of forage material. 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF SILAGE 
(Dry Matter Basis) 


Percent Protein 
Control Silotracin 


; College | Type of Silage 
U. of Fla.| Pearl Millet 6.9 8.2 
VPI | Alfalfa-Orchard Grass 5.0 6.3 
U. of Fla. | Oat 15.1 | 17.2 


Third, the protein in Silotracin-protected silage has 
been shown to be significantly more digestible than 
protein in the control silage. The following table 
gives the results obtained by scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Florida from digestibility trials using 
beef cattle, dairy cattle and sheep. 


preserves silage better— 
through antibiotic action 
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SILAGE PROTEIN DIGESTIBILITY 


Univ. of Florida 


Percent Digestibility ‘Increase 
from 
Species Type of Silage Silotracin | Control |Silotracin 
‘Beef Oat |. 61.0 | 50.2 | 108 | 
**Dairy Pearl Millet 76.9 74.2 2.7 
*Sheep Oat 63.1 54.9 | 8.2 
*Sheep White DutchClover 45.1 41.6 | 3.5 


*Davis and McCall— 1960 **Wing and Wilcox — 1960 


WHAT USERS OF SILOTRACIN HAVE TO SAY 
1—“The Silotracin silage was accepted imme- 
diately; the control silage was refused by all the 
heifers for four days, and by some for six days.” 
2 — “Steers consumed almost twice as much silage 
preserved with Silotracin as the other silages.” 
3—“This is the most palatable silage we have 
ever fed.” 

4—“There is a marked preference for the Silo- 
tracin-preserved silage, which is reflected in terms 
of consumption figures.” 

5 — “The silage has a mild, pleasant odor.” 

6 — “There is a total absence of putrid silage and 
of the sharply acid odor, common in silages of 
this type.” 


Silotracin is easy to use and attractively priced 
It’s added directly to forage by blowing in at the 
silo or chopper. It can also be broadcast by hand 
directly on the wagon. You can sell this new anti- 
biotic silage preservative profitably at a price most 
attractive to your customers and competitive with 
all other products on the market today, new or old! 


How Silotracin is Marketed 
Siloracin is available only to feed manufacturers 
in two forms; 

a.) Silotracin Ready-to-Use—containing 1 gram 
specially processed zinc bacitracin antibiotic per 
pound. 

b.) Silotracin Concentrate — containing 40 
grams specially processed zinc bacitracin anti- 
biotic per pound. 

The concentrate is produced for feed manufac- 
turers who wish to blend and package their own 
ready-to-use silage preservative. 

Both products are shipped in 50 pound multi- 
wall paper bags. 

Literature with instructions tor correct prepara- 
tion of feed tags when making Silotracin Ready- 
to-Use is available on request. 

For more information write Animal Nutrition De- 
partment, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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CALENDA 


(Continued from ] 


sme of) 


nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Execu- 
tive Director, Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, 1232 Enquirer Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2. 

March 8-9— Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

March 10-11—Oklahoma Feed In- 
dustry Conference and Workshop; 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwa- 
ter; chm., Dr. Rollin Thayer, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

March 12-18—Quad-State Grain & 
Feed Convention; Sheraton-Martin 
Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa; Sioux City | 
Grain & Feed Club, Box 341. 

March 15—Commercial Egg Pro- 
duction Short Course; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dewey McNiece, 
Extension Poultry Dept. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton - Portland 


Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 23—Terminal Grain Weigh- 
masters National Assn.; Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D.C.; Pres., 
A. E. Schultz, Teledo Board of Trade, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 

April 3-4— National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Ext. Poultryman. 

April 6—Feeders Day; University 
of Nebraska Experiment Station, 
North Platte; James C. Adams, Supt. 

April 7—Missouri Livestock Day; 


University of Missouri, Columbia. 

April 9-13 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Il.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 138-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec., 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 14-15—Texas Grain & Feed 
Association; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., R. B. Bowden, 407 Fort 
Worth Club Bldg., Fort Worth 2. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 
Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 
Arabi, Louisiana. 

April 20— Nebraska Beef Cattle 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 
animal husbandry department. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 


Layers given Serpasi! Premix in feed 
consistently outproduce controls 
when both are subjected to heat stress 


No. in Medicated Group—5,091 
No. in Control Group—6,818 


¥2 ppm. 


Dates 
1959 


July 
14-31 


August 
1-31 


September 
1-30 


Production Rate % 


Mortality Rate % 


(After Parker™) 


In a field trial in Arizona* during three hot summer months, the egg 
production of birds given feed containing SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 
was consistently higher than that of the untreated control group, and 
the mortality rate also was considerably lower in the medicated group. 
Moreover, the hens on medicated feed had a higher egg production rate 
than the average production rate of hens on neighboring farms. The 
results of this trial are summarized in the accompanying table. 


SERPASIL Premix is the only feed additive which actually shields the 
nervous system of birds against harmful reactions to stress, such as 
extreme heat and cold, vaccination, caging, debeaking, crowding, spray- 
ing. SERPASIL Premix means more profitable operations to poultry raisers 
and to egg producers. 


CIBA Pharmaceutical Products Inc., Animal Health Marketing Division 
P. O. Box 313, Summit, New Jersey 


Distributed by: Merck & Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J., 
and The Ray Ewing Company, Pasadena, Calif., Lancaster, Pa., Fort 


Worth, Texas, Cedar Bluff, Ia. 


In Canada, SERPASIL Premix is manufactured by C1sA COMPANY LIMITED, 


DORVAL, QUEBEC. 


*Parker, E. L.: Paper presented at The Second Conference on the Use of Reserpine in Poultry 


Production, The Institute of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., May 6, 1960. 


SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 


CIBA 


2/2859F K 


Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- 
try Promotion Dinner, Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; spon- 
sored by Alabama Poultry Industry 
Assn.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Montgomery. 

April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

April 28—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal 
science department. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 8-11 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; mgr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 15-17 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Harrington, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Blvd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Blvd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, Montgomery. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas city 10, Mo. 

July 24-23—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 24-26— North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

Aug. 24-2%—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
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Plenty, we’d say. The feed manufacturer today has his head and hands 
full trying to keep up with the latest findings in the nutritional field and 
prove to his customers that he is on the ball when it comes to modern 
nutrition. 


Today, Ultra-Life Laboratories is taking the ‘‘headache’”’ out of the feed 
business for many feed manufacturers all over the country through the 
Ultra-Life Program. This program will work for you too! 


ULTRA-LIFE L 


you for this 
TORI 
| EAST LOUIS, 


C. 


Efe at work — 


TESTING: In laboratory and 
field, constantly exploring new 
nutritional theories. 


PERFECTING: Development 
of more productive, lower- 
cost rations and feeding pro- 
grams. 


TRAINING: Of feed manufac- 
turers’ employees in livestock : —— STATE 


on-the-farm service, and sales 
techniques. 


SELLING: Advertising aids 
in many forms, proven sales 
programs, feeding programs, 
meetings, etc., to help you 
sell more feed. 


Gentlemen: 


end us full details about the Ultra-Life Pro ram 
g 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant — 


East St. Louis, Iinois 


One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and trace mineral products. 
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(CLUP 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensibje paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y.36, N.Y. 
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FLORIDA POULTRY MEETING—The Florida Poultry 
Producers Assn. held its winter meeting recently, and 
informal discussion groups are pictured here. Photo at 
left shows Frank Powell, salesman for Florida State 
Hatcheries, explaining some printed material to Parker 


Anthony, poultryman from Lakeland, while Carroll 
Douglas and Joe Ford look on. At right, several Florida 
poultrymen are pictured in another discussion. From left, 
they are Bill Wainright, Ray Starnes, Steve Voscinar 
and Emmet McGriff. 
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Buy and Sell Through FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads 


CLO PAK | MULTIWALL BAGS OUT-PERFORM 


CONVENTIONAL KRAFT 


IN THE 3 TOUGHEST TESTS 


IN PACKAGING TODAY! 


CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls withstand 
rough shifting of filled bags in box cars and other 
in-transit handling. This remarkable paper absorbs 
strain and impact that cause conventional kraft 
bags to rip, split or tear... often enables multiwall 
users to increase package strength yet decrease the 
number of plys, with resulting savings. Test this 
new toughness—request a trial shipment of multi- 
walls made of CLUPAK extensible paper. 


Stack them high! Multiwalls made of CLUPAK 
extensible paper hold greater loads, take greater 
strains, stack compactly and safely even with lower 
basis weight paper. The stretch and “give” built 
into CLUPAK extensible paper withstands punish- 
ment that often rips, splits and tears conventional 
kraft. Bags with the trademark CLUPAK ware- 
house faster — without “kid glove” treatment. 


Filling Line! 


Are you having a problem on your automatic fill- 
ing machines due to conventional kraft multiwalls 
being too stiff—tearing—splitting? Multiwalls made 
of CLUPAK extensible paper will solve the prob- 
lem. Their remarkable flexibility permits fast, uni- 
form filling; their high energy absorption reduces 
breakage, cuts waste and repackaging costs. Say 
CLUPAK before you say paper and see how it out- 
performs your present packaging material. 


Prior to CLUPAK extensible paper, there were no controlled stand- 


ards of toughness in the paper industry. Clupak, Inc., 


is proud to 


have established these standards and permits the use of its trade- 
mark only on paper which meets these rigid toughness requirements. 


TENSIBLE 


Ask your salesman about this revolutionary new material... 
that multiwall bags made of CLUPAK extensible paper give you... 


GREATER STRENGTH WITH LOWER TOTAL BASIS WEIGHT 


prove to yourself 


tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 11-13—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., L Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 26-28—<Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control! Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 8-9—lIllinois Feed Assn.-IIli- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfieid Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec. LP.HF., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

1962 

Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


IOWA FIRM 


(Continued from page 65) 


plicators, and spreads to each cus- 
tomer’s requirements. 

“Since this is a heavy corn produc- 
ing section, the farmer buys large 
quantities of fertilizer to produce 
bumper corn crops,” Mr. Keding re- 
ports. “Thus the fertilizer business 
ties in well with our feed business 
since we buy and crack a lot of corn 
for turkey, chicken and beef raisers. 
The fertilizer business also helps us 
to fill out any slump periods during 
the feed and cracked corn seasons.” 

For grain drying operations, the 
feed firm has grain dryers available 
by contract when needed. 

Officers of this growing Iowa con- 
cern are William De Haven, presi- 
dent; Andrew Kroger, vice president 
and Thomas Murphy, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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ell, K. G., 1955—Antibiotic and copper sup- 


COPPER = on fattening pigs; British J. 


(6) Bass, B, McCall, J. T., Wallace, H. 
(Continued from page 45) D., Combs, G. E., Palmer, A. Z., and Car- 
penter, J. W., 1956—High level copper feed- 
ing of growing-finishing ewine; J. An. Sci., 


Contact Your Nearest Plant for Prices on 


Adequate Levels of VITAMIN A 


15, 1230. , 
levels of supplementary copper fed to (7) Wallace, H. D., McCall, J. T., Bass, ) NATIONAL HIGHER QUALITY ALFALFA PELLETS 
young pigs may improve gains and | Billy, and Comms. finishing J. Aw 

feed conversion. English workers Sci., 19, 1153. 
have reported consistently favorable (8) Hoefer, J. A., Miller, E. R., Ullrey, ae — NEBRASKA TEXAS 

Its . - D. E., Ritchie, H. D., and Luecke, R. W., *Big Bend, Phone Wiley 36 Benedict, Phone 72 * Blair, Phone 2161 Hereford. 
results from the feeding of 250 ppm. 1960 — Interrelationships between calcium, Bristol, Ph. 9 Dee Ph. 13 F 21 Brady, Ph. 584-3519 Ph. Emerson 4-2872 
copper in the form of copper sulfate. | inc, iron and copper in swine feeding; J. Fort Lyon, Ph. Las Animas 21) sGarde * \ gy Lockney, Ph. 014-3821 
An. Sci., 19, 249. Fowler. Ph. 4 Sranty Muleshoe, Ph. 5420 
per feeding was almost always ob- | s. W., and Jensen, A. H., 1959—Zinc tox- mar, Ph. 336-2912 “Viking 3-4 
served in the Florida studies but icity in the weanling pig: J. An. Sci., 18, me nt ia Viking 3-4 ‘ . Ph FA 4-2355 ee inert gas storage 
R36 icClave, Ph iley 49] enoy, F i, Ph. 49 erminals 

tended to disappear as the experl- (10) Hawbaker, J. A., Speer, V. C., Manzanola, Ph. Hobart 2-5° Midland. Ph. Lawrence Willow wt Ph. Gothenburg (Partial listing, 
ments progressed. The copper effect Jones, J. D., Hayes, V. W., and Catron, D Wilson Jct., Ph. 193W Viking 3-1255 JE 7-2241 4 States only) 
to robably t t iostatic i atu V 1959—Effect of copper sulfate and anti- 
is proba mY ac eriostatic in né ire biotics on growth rate, feed conversion and 
but definite evidence on this point fecal flora of growing pigs; J. An. Sci., Dehydrated alfalfa in your BEEF or DAIRY RATION reases fertility of breeding stock. Promotes birth of 
is lacking 18, 1505 Por jlates genera! heait thriftine better feed trong, thrifty offspring. Helps insure normal birth 
s . utilization and growt 3 a roves r -rovides protection agai 

(11) Seott, K W., 1958—Recent nutri- 4 ‘ helos br tock 


The most critical aspect of the tional research at the University of Arkan- 


problem of feeding swine high levels | “**: Prec. Swine Study Day, July 3. 
of copper is toxicity. The margin of (12) McCall, J. T 1958 ne interaction 
of copper and other dietary factors in ani 
safety between effective levels and mal metabolism; Ph.D. Dissertation, Univer The House of Huger Quality 
2 sity of Florida. 


toxic levels appears to be small in- 
deed. Since copper is an accumula- Hays, V. W., 1960—Effects of copper oxide, NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
tive poison the danger becomes even copper sulfate and chliortetracycline on per- GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. PHONE: LOGAN 1-1087 
~ > formance of baby pigs; J. An. Sci., 19, 1252 
more acute. Short time feeding trials 
are apt to be very misleading. It has 
been our observation that an early 
response to high level copper feeding 
is often followed by depressed per- 
formance during the terminal finish- 
ing period. Copper toxicosis observed 
in Florida experiments included (1) 
reduced feed intake and poor growth, 
(2) fading of haircoat in Duroc pigs, 
(3) anemia, (4) impairment of bones” 
development, (5) copper accumulg}? 
tion, particularly in liver, and (6) 
general icterus or jaundice through- 
out body. Pigs showed much indivi- 
dual variation in susceptibility to 
copper poisoning. It has been said 
that pigs will cease to eat in prefer- 
ence to poisoning themselves. with 
copper. Results at the Florida station 
indicate that this is not a factual 
statement. 

Another very important considera- 
tion concerns the possible harmful 
effects of high levels of copper on 
other constituents in mixed feed. It 
is quite conceivable that high levels 
of copper may catalyze certain oxida- 
tive reactions to the detriment of the 
overall nutritive value of the feed. 
Such possibilities must not be dis- 


m-m- Greater Palatability 
ae of copper other than copper m- m- m- Better Digestability 
sulfate may prove more useful in | m-m- Easier Change-Over 


m-m-m...New Blatchford’s 


swine rations. Bunch et al. (13) have 
reported that copper oxide induced 
less liver copper accumulation than 
copper sulfate but was equally effec- | 
tive in stimulating gains 

It appears that 5-10 ppm. copper is 
adequate to meet the nutritional re- | 
quirements of the pig. Additional 
copper, up to a maximum of 100 ppm., 
may result in a beneficial bacterio- 
static effect under certain conditions 
and likely would be non-toxic. Higher 
levels should not be fed to swine. The 
danger of toxicity is very real and ex- | 
tremely unpredictable. 


¥ 
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smell new NECTARIZED Blatchford’s WRITE TODAY for new NECTARIZED 

alf-Pab’s delicious aroma, they want to buy it. When : 

they see how their calves go for its extra smackin’ good Calf-Pab Samples and free Sales Aids. 

pn = ig they come back for more! They know 

calves that eat better grow better. And they love the sav- 

ings they make! Low-cost top quality Calf-Pab is high in ty 

milk solids (55%), Vitamins A, B, B12, Antibiotics and 

other essential nutrients. Put the “buy appeal” of NEC- 

OVERALL TARIZED Calf-Pab to work on your sales floor. Write 
for Mm-mm NECTARIZED Saies Aids Today! 


OUTLOOK 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. Dept. 22! 
Waukegan, Ill. 


YES! send me the new NECTARIZED 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids. 
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See us fad details and comparative 
data on all 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4487 Delaware Ave., Des Moines 13 lowo 


MELO 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


CHOR-MATIC 


POULTRY 
FEEDERS 
give you 

a completely NEW 
method of automatic 


feeding 


ELIMINATES 
PICK-OVER 


ELIMINATES CROWDING 
FEEDS MORE BIRDS BETTER 


SAVES FEED—SAVES TIME—SAVES MONEY 


here’s why... 

@ Every pan has fresh feed all the time. No dirty, picked-over 
feed at end of line. 

@ Auger-type conveyor starts automatically . . . stops when pans 
are refilled. No clocks or manual control needed. 

®@ Ceiling suspended . . . adjusts vertically for birds of all ages. 


@ Birds move freely around pans and under conveyor. No 
bunching . . . no crowding. 


@ Electric anti-roost guard positively stops roosting. 

@ Simple, straight-line installation . . . no corners, no feed 
pile-up, no waste. 

@ For houses from 30’ to 600’ long. 


CHOR-MATIC Mono- 
line—single line feeder 
—makes automatic 
feeding practical for all 
poultrymen. 


CHOR-MATIC Multi- 
line hopper can 
handle up to 8 lines in 
larger poultry houses. 


see your 
ANDERSON 
DEALER 
for details 
and prices... 


one 


P. O. Box 1052 MElrose 9-241] 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


NEW FEED PLANT—Montana Flour Mills recently completed construc- 
tion of this feed plant at Great Falls. The existing country elevator at 
right was used to house steam-rolling facilities. The retail farm store can 
be seen as the low building in center of photo and the company’s flour 


mill is in the background. 


Montana Flour Mills Opens 
New Plant at‘Great Falls 


Montana Flour Mills Co. recently 
held five days of open house at its 
newest feed plant, which went into 
production at Great Falls, Mont., in 
mid-November. 

Separate “open house” days were 


set aside for company employees at | 


the Great Falls general office, agents 
of the 50 county elevators owned by 
the company, independent Ceretana 
dealers, and two days for the public. 

Montana Flour Mills has manufac- 
tured feed since the 1920's. Its Cere- 
tana feeds are currently produced in 
company palnts at Bozeman and Mis- 
soula, in addition to Great Falls. And 
the Milk River Elevator Co. at Chi- 
nook produces Ceretana under an 
agreement. All feed plant locations 
are in Montana, but the dealer or- 
ganization and service area include 
eastern Idaho and northern Wyoming. 

Harry C. Johnson, vice president 
and manager of the feed division, 
hosted guests by showing them the 
wide range of services concentrated 
under one roof at the new plant. Be- 
ing able to serve the customer, what- 
ever his needs, is the first rule for 
increasing Ceretana business. 

In addition to the production of 
some 50 Ceretana brand feeds, cus- 
tomer services include grinding, mix- 


ing, pelleting, addition of various con- 


centrates and additives, steam-roll- 
ing with hot molasses and supple- 
ments, and delivery of all feeds and 
wheat mill run in bulk or sacks. 


Farmers can sell their grain at the 
mill, have it manufactured into cus- 
tom feed, or trade it for pellets. A 
complete line of allied products—fer- 
tilizers, chemicals, equipment, and 
the like—is merchandised through 
the adjoining farm store. 

It's obvious that Mr. Johnson, a 
director of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., believes in offering 
a wide range of custom services. But 
before closing a sale where a custom 
service is involved, Ceretana employ- 
ees attempted to switch the customer 
to a regular formulated feed. Custom 
feeds too often provide only part of 
the nutrition that is needed, the com- 
pany believes, with the customer’s 
main interest being a low price. Cus- 
tom service seems to be increasing 
in importance in the over-all Mon- 
tana Flour Mills feed operation and 
the help of Dr. W. H. Burkitt, di- 
rector of nutrition, is available to 
those seeking this assistance. 

The new feed mill was built at 
Great Falls to take advantage of 


(Turn to page 76) 


STEAM-ROLLING EQUIPMENT—Here are the three major pieces of 
equipment that occupy the steam-rolling room at Montana Flour Mills’ Great 
Falls plant. From left, they are the scalper, stoner and steam-roller; each 
performs its job in that order. 
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them out in front. “We've been with Ful-O-Pep for 17 years,” said Mr. 
J. K. Anderson. “We know, and our customers know, we can depend on 
Ful-O-Pep Concentrates for result-getting feed.” 


This new mixer is one of two installed about 1 year ago to replace older 
equipment. The Andersons feel this is a transitional period for the 


feed business... and grind-mixing and bulk service is essential to keep 


“Our sales jumped 25% 


.--with Ful-O-Pep backing in bulk and grind-mixing! 
— says Richard Anderson, Anderson Feed Co., Hungerford, Pa 
“Our farmers today need bulk handling and local grind-mixing to keep costs in 


Richard Hungerford, Pa. “We 


needed bulk and grind-mixing to grow...and Ful-O-Pep’s aggressive leader- 


line,” says R Anderson of the Anderson Feed Co., 


ship in this field is proving a real key to sound growth for us.” 


The Andersons installed bulk equipment a little over a year ago. They also 


modernized their mixing equipment. Today, their total tonnage is up about 25°% 


. customers like the money they save...and keep coming back for more! 


Anderson's modern plant includes six 15-ton bins for 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! For information on holding Ful-O-Pep Concentrates and Ful-O-Pep feeds. 

Ful-O-Pep’s 5-Point Bulk and Grind-Mizx P im. eovite: Feed Sales BD They are adding additional storage for grain and bulk 
il-O-Pep’s 5-Poin k zrind-Miz ogram, write eed Sales D 

sion, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois feed. Ful-O-Pep engineers helped develop plans. 


bor more \ FUL()PEp \ 


ANDERSON FEED CO - \ 


Mix 0 PEP 


Advertising and merchandising is important, the 
Andersons believe. They take full advantage of Ful- 


says Richard An- 
“We believe 75% of our tonnage 


“Bulk business is growing fast,” 
derson, manager. 


soon will be bulk.” When the Andersons deliver feed, 
they often pick up a load of grain to store in their 
“rotating” grain bank. 


O-Pep’s extensive program for dealers. They also 
maintain roadside shelters, with Ful-O-Pep adver- 
tising on them, for use by school children. 


b \ MADE BY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY \ 


: 
GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! % 
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cash in on growing demand for Dr. Salsbury’s 


Life Saver program helps avert any blame on the feed } 


Mr. Feed Manufacturer: it’s usually the feed that gets the blame when chicks develop 


poorly. That’s why you, the feed manufacturer, are interested in the 
grower raising a healthy flock. Dr. Salsbury’s Life Saver program 
keeps the flock in a condition that permits your feeds to do the kind 
of starting and growing job they were formulated to do. It’s a 
program that, with recommended management practices, helps keep 
disease out of the flock. Even the appetites of those healthy chicks 
stay razor-sharp. Chicks eat more and do even better on your feeds. 


Dr. 
Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charites City lowa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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program for chicks 
big money maker for you! 


proven chick health products 


The Dr. Salsbury Life Saver program for chicks GERMEX disinfectant, sanitizer 
‘ Sell this powerful germ killer for customers to 
joins the raiser in his war on germs, chick disease, use prior to putting chicks in brooder house. 
‘ ° One quart makes 256 gallons of general 
and death during the most critical period ina bird’s disinfectant at a cost of less than 1¢ per 
gallon. Odorless, tasteless, non-poisonous 
life. Here’s a chick health program that means when used as directed. Ideal for use anywhere 


‘ he f in the home. 
healthier pullets and more of them—a health- 
rinking-water vaccine 
boosting, health-maintenance plan that prepares This vaccine protects against Newcastle and 


. : infectious bronchitis. It's easy to use, easy to 
birds for the demands of future egg production. taht atte tea 


ic 7 remember—Dr. Salsbury's has a complete 
This is what the poultryman wants from you... vaccination program that makes it practical 


-to- i for you to sell on a program basis. This 
a hatch-to-pullet Life Saver program. Now, Dr. You lo sel 
Salsbury can arm you with it. sales, better profits! 
MEDIC-AID® drinking-water stress 


Contact your Dr. Salsbury’s representa- fighter 

° ° ° Medic-Aid is a real volume builder for you and 
tive for further information about the a chick health builder for your customers. 

° Mixes instantly with drinking water. Contains 
Life Saver program. And stock up NOW 9 vitamins, 2 antibiotics. Protects health, 

° stimulates appetites. Half pound treats 750 
on Dr. Salsbury’s famous chick health chicks for 4 weeks at less than 1¢ per chick. 
' No wonder there’s a growing demand 

products! for Medic-Aid! 


Mr. Dealer: 7he complete Life Saver promotion helps you sell more flock health products 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING helps LOCAL SALES AIDS help get customers 
pre-sell your customers into your store 

Dr. Salsbury’s Life Saver program for chicks is | Your Life Saver sales kit contains everything you need to 
being advertised to flock owners all across the make 1961 your biggest year on the sale of flock health prod- 
country. Your customers will see—and hear—its ucts. It’s loaded with such sales aids as colorful product 
sales message on radio and in farm and poultry _ folders, a 4-page sales bulletin, product photos, attractive 
papers such as: Successful Farming, Poultry _ point-of-sale display piece, plus sales letters on the Life Saver 
Tribune, Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, The program. Also, Dr. Salsbury’s 1961 Poultry Health Mes- 
Poultryman, Rural New Yorker, Florida Poul- _ senger will follow the Life Saver theme, thus adding sales 
tryman, Texas Poultry Industry, and others. punch to your chick health promotion. 
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northern and central Montana's bar- 
ley surplus. Twenty-six million bu. of 
barley were grown within a 100-mile 
radius of Great Falls in 1959. The 
conversion of barley into beef is be- 
coming popular in Montana, as has 
been reported by other authors 

Both the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. and the firm of Gra- 
ham & Ross operate feed plants, with 
steam-rolling and pelleting facili- 
ties, in Great Falls. 

Hogenson Construction broke 
ground for the new Montana Flour 


‘EEDLOT GATHERING—The National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. | Mills plant in April of 1960, with pro- 
FEEDLOT GATHERING—The ational alfa ydrating ng Co. duction starting in November. Cost 


entertained a group of commercial feedlot operators in the Plainview, Texas : 

district ponent Held in the Hilton Hotel, to meeting featured a showing of of the project exceeded $500,000. 

the new alfalfa dehydrating film, “Twelve Month Summer,” dinner, and a Built on company property in Great 
discussion of the feeding of pelleted roughage and pelleted feeds to beef cattle Falls, the feed plant is attached to 
which was conducted by John J. Clay, National Alfalfa. what was an existing country eleva- 
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Pictured at the dinner are, left to right: John J. Clay, National tor. Steam- rolling facilities were 
Jim Davidson, Sudan Livestock & Feeding, Sudan, Texas; Grady Shepard, G y 8 : : 
Co, Hale Center, Texas; Earl MeCready, National Alfalfa, Lockney, Texas; Dean Bishop, built into that older structure. 
National Alfalfa, Muleshoe, Texas; Elmo Cowart, National Alfalfa, Plainview, Texas; R. M. 
Carter, Carter-Kirchhoff Feed Vard, Plainview; Ray Copeland, National Alfalfa, Plainview; Millrun Moved by Air oN 
A. R. McFadden, National Alfalfa, Kansas City; Murray Edwards, Clovis Feed Yard, Clovis, A company flour mill on the same = 


Texas: J.C, Rhoderick. Hill-Rhoderiek, Plainview: Harold Chewning, Southwestern’ Public | property pumps wheat mill run to the | OPERATION SACKING —A Rich- 
sor king, Weed’ Tank Astin | feed plant through a 3-in. pipe, 550 | ardsom packer with rated capacity of 
Clovis Feed Yard, Clovis, and J. D. Wood, National Alfalfa, Plainview. ft. long. The flour by-products are 15 sacks per minute is pictured here 

in the new feed plant of Montana 
Flour Mills at Great Falls. Belt con- 
veyors carry sacks to the warehouse 
where they are palletized and deliv- 
ered to trucks or stored. 


DAY “AC” dust filters installed at a feed plant. When 


this DAY equipment is installed on hammermills it pays air-fluidized at the flour mill, and 
for itself by capturing (and returning to process or stor- pumped through the underground 
pipe, using only 5% Ib. of pressure. 

age) up to 87% of the fines which might otherwise be The economy of this feature is em- 
wasted. If your plant produces as little as 10 tons of feed phasized when compared with the 
. former practice of shipping the in- 

per hour and this sells for $70 per ton, DAY filters can 


manufacturing, and then bringing fin- 
ished feed back to the Great Falls 
area for sale. 

Equipment includes a Hardy elec- 
tronic batching system with a 4,000- 
lb. hopper scale, a Strong-Scott hori- 
zontal mixer located below the Hardy, 
and a California pellet mill with 10 
| tons per hour capacity. Sacked feed 
is packed on a Richardson machine 
with rated capacity of 15 sacks per 
minute. Only 50-lb. paper bags are 
packed, a measure designed to im- 
prove packing and warehousing. As 
sacked feeds come off the line, they 
are palletized into units of 42 sacks 
and warehouseed or delivered to the 
truck dock by fork lift. This is the 
first experience Montana Flour Mills 
has had with palletizing; it is pleased 
with the method. 

Ingredients are brought in over a 
60-ft., 50-ton truck scale and bulk 


LIKE IT! 
| finished feeds are loaded out over the 


ffi 
Efticient 
| feed mill can hold 2,000 tons of in- 
>K rouble-free | gredients, including 300 tons of bulk 


finished feeds. 
‘Economical 


save you up to $24,360 a year (based on selling price). 


ONTROL 


THE WAY 


| Other equipment in use includes a 
Clayton-Brooks steam - boiler with 
| 150-horse capacity and 140-horse 
hammermill. 
Stoner Used 
Steam -rolling facilities include 


No two dust problems are identical... that’s why it will pay you 


to consider DAY engineered dust control. Laboratory research, 80 scalper and stoner along with the 
years of practical experience and a guaranteed approach to efficient Wagner corrugated roller which has 
dust control are some of the reasons why companies of every size 10-tons per hour capacity. Hot cane 
decide on DAY dust control. DAY offers a complete line of dust molasses and supplements are ap- 
control equipment . . . seven types of collectors or filters — 166 dif- plied to the grain after rolling in a 
ferent models...one is sure to solve your dust problem exactly, cut-flight conveyor. 
efficiently and economically. Montana Flour Mills was one of 
: Se the first to make use of a stoner in 
Complete DAY service includes: steam-rolling installations. Removal 
1. A field survey of the problem 4. Fabrication of equipment, pip- of the marble-sized rocks which are 
ing, — hoods, etc. prevalent in much of the barley pro- 
. An engineered layout o vi . Installation 
Whether you need equipment only or a complete system — contact DAY ers apart, allowing some grain to go 
FREE! HELPFUL, DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT DAY Dust Control. through unrolled. 
Check and mail coupon toDAY. You'll receive free folders about DAY Montana Flour Mills Co. has not 
lly, dust control equipment. been shy in recommending steam- 
¢ rolled barley with fortified supple- 
CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY ment, and no additional roughage, for 
Vhe D AY In CANADA feedlot cattle. One program on the 
Company The DAY Company of Canada, Ltd. feed division’s “Ceretana Time’”’ tele- 
819 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 15 Brydon Dr., Rexdale (Toronto) Ontario vision series features testimonials 
ora “RJ” Dust Filter “AC” Dust Filter Exhausters Cyclones Dual-Clone armed with concrete facts and fig- 
ures on what results a feeder can ex- 
complete system NAME pect from this newest feeding devel- 
opment. Steam-rolling is definitely on 
COMPANY NAME the i op tn Silent 
ADDRESS 
city. STATE Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 
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When other drugs fail against 
coxy breaks... 


E. THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
v4 a cd J } No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
Oe ain Te a S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
g ghd, > } and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, $.Q. works best during 
ss ai & j the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
E. * Fe cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 
&.; S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
...cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 
7 shee A keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


“ with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE. © MERCK & CO., INC. 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 


Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Feed Terminology 


An announcement (Feedstuffs, Jan. 
28, 1961, page 8) says the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. is endeav- 
oring to clarify terms with respect 
to Food and Drug Administration 
opinions. The matter of terminology 
is a problem that has plagued feed | 
people over the years, especially feed | 


Lexington 


Officials. Nutritionists, manufacturers 


| 


and control people alike see the need 


for such clarification. This is one of 
the reasons for a very important com- 
mittee of the AFMA. One of the ob- 
jectives of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials is to pro- 
mote “uniformity of definitions.” 
Some terms, however, have escaped 
exact definition by these groups. Com- 


plete feed, concentrate and ration are 
among these. These and other terms 
are very important. Until now they 
have not been considered of sufficient 
importance to have merited the trou- 
ble to reach agreed-upon nomencla- 
ture. We have done little more than 
talk about them. With today’s legal 
framework the emphasis on _ inter- 
pretation becomes more meaningful. 
Definitions will become even more 
necessary. 
“A Good Start” 

The proposal thus far is a good 
start. It probably will need to go 
much farther. The first definition 
proposed defines the expression “‘com- 
plete feed.” The third word in the 
definition is “ration.” What is meant 
by “ration”? This, likewise, must be 
defined. Further on is the word “feed- 
stuffs.” What is or are “feedstuffs’’? 

A review of the literature will re- 
veal interpretations of these terms 
in great variety. One need not go far 
to find the same terms used different- 
ly in the same official document. This 


PUTS GLAMOUR IN MOBILE MILLING 


WORLD LEADER IS NOW BETTER THAN EVER! At least 20 profit-engineered improvements have 
been built into the Daffin Mobile Mill just during the past year! Check them below. This is the most eco- 
nomical Mobile Feed Mill ever built, engineered for top efficiency to return the most owner dollar-profit 
over the greatest number of years with the least amount of labor, and at the very lowest maintenance cost. 
In the long run—A Daffin returns the most—for the least! 


Protective “Blending Blades" Control Cyclone 
new for Precision with A new 
Doft-0-Matic Turbulent Mixing Husky 125-hp GM 
Mixer Blender Cut-Off Switch Ais Vent Cover Diesel with Ample 
“Full Load” Power to Handle 
Signal Lights Accessory Loads 


w 


new 
Double-Flighted Dual Throttle 
Drag Chain in new new new for Controlling 
Feed Table for Bigger Metering Single Bagger Pre-Set Control Diesel Speed from 
Faster Loading Wheel for Faster Fast Acting for Unattended Both Sides of Unit 
Bulk Air Unload- Load-Emptying Automatic Shut- 
11 ing Finished Feed “Slide Gate” off of Molasses 
Daff-0-Matic Faster-Cutting Twin Vertical Screws, Self-Sharpening Switch Control 
Feed Table Governor Roughoge-izer Turbulent Mixing Longer-Wearing Slows Hammermill 
features Is Controlled by Devours 4 to 6 Minimize Bridging Cose-Hardened To Permit Proper 
RPM. of Diesel Whole Bales/Min improve Accuracy Steel Hammers Corn Cracking 
Visible Air Pre-  4-Speed Feed Table Finger Tip Switch Heavy-Duty Steel Finger Tip Doff-0-Matic 
Cleaner Screens — Transmission for for Feed Table at | Hammermill Shaft,  Clutching for Feed Table Lift, 
out Dirt, Gives Really Smooth, Rear of Unit for Husky Bearings Changing Speed Finger Tip Control. 
Diesel Long Life Uniform Loading More Convenience for Longer Wear of Feed Table (Optional feature) 


Get more profit with a Daffin. Also get the facts! Write 
for new Bulletin M-11 and set up a date with a Daffinman. 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CCMPANY, 3276 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


porahon 


is especially. true of reports from our 
colleges. Each manufacturer feels he 
is entitled to have a special term for 
his own particular one. If someone 
calls his product a concentrate, the 
next calls his a balancer or supple- 
ment. To dairy people, in some areas 
of the country, the term “concen- 
trate” is used frequently to refer to 
what AFMA proposes to define as a 
“complete feed.” 

To some a ration is everything the 
animal eats, including roughage and 
water. In interpreting ration, espe- 
cially in the southern states, we have 
said that ration included all that was 
fed exclusive of water. 


“Happy to Cooperate” 
AFMA knows that the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
is solidly behind them when it comes 
to working on nomenclature. We will 
be only too happy to cooperate. 
Experience with nutritionists and 
college people would lead one to sug- 
gest it will probably be a long time 
before all use terms agreed to in 
whatever manner they are defined. 
To finally do so will require rewrit- 
ing most, if not all, of the text books. 
Extension literature and research 
publications are in the same boat. It 
should surprise no one to learn that 
many terms in feed parlance are now 
used in many different ways. 


Tomorrow's Feed Tag 


E. A. Epps, Jr., president of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, has asked John Kuz- 
meski of Massachusetts to serve as 
a special investigator to review pres- 
ent feed labeling requirements. Such 
an examination and reevaluation will 
be welcome. 

Does the information printed on 
feed tags today properly reflect mod- 
ern nutritional know-how? This is 
often asked and is a subject of inter- 
est to feed men and feed officials. It 
has been discussed often in the past 
decade. 

Warren A. Armstrong of Nutrena 
Mills brought this subject into the 
limelight in his paper, “Feed Formu- 
lation by Linear Programming and 
Its Effect on Feed Control Work.” 
This was presented at the 1960 annu- 
al meeting of the Association of 
American Feed Control] Officials and 
is published beginning on page 80 of 
the 1961 annual publication. 

Mr. Kuzmeski hopes to have a pre- 
liminary report at the spring meeting 
of the AAFCO in Chicago. He so- 
licits comments and suggestions from 
industry, college and control officials. 


Poultry Plant Option 


UNION SPRINGS, GA. — Armour 
& Co. has taken a 30-day option on a 
county - owned poultry processing 
plant here, according to State Sena- 
tor Lawrence K. Andrews, who is 
chairman of the Bullock County De- 
velopment Authority. 

Senator Andrews said “prospects 
are bright” that the $326,000 facility, 
idle for the past six months, will be 
in operation again by April 1. 

Built with revenue from a county- 
wide 1¢ sales tax, the plant was op- 
erated by Poultry Products, Inc., 
from May, 1959, to July, 1960. The 
corporation went into receivership at 
that time. 

R. W. Czirr, manager of Armour’s 
poultry processing plant at Pratt- 
ville, said the local plant would re- 
quire an estimated 150,000 broilers 
per week. It is anticipated Bullock 
County producers can supply that 
many broilers. 


Hatchery Construction 


HOPE, ARK.—A new 11,400 sq. ft. 
hatchery is being constructed here 
by Corn Belt Hatcheries of Arkansas. 

Officials said the facility will have 
10 incubators with a capacity of 99,- 
000 eggs each. The unit will replace 
a hatchery sold recently to Mountaire 
Poultry Co. 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 


Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 


95.4 986 | 95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 


fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 
UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 
which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 


Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—1I3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri, 4 Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7,D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3059, Caracas 
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It took averages 
like these — 


241.0 


eggs/pullet housed 


3.069 


Income per bird 


to put ARBOR ACRES 


in the egg business... 


ARBOR ACRES FARM, INC. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Egg Production Research 
NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


iTS! 


ONE MAN — 
ONE POWER 
UNIT 
(GAS OR DIESEL) 


THE B&L MOBILE Write For Details 
BARNARD & LEAS 


Inc. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


It's DANNEN 
for GRAIN 
and FEED 


@ Bran @ Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

@ Cottonseed Meal 

@ Soybean Oil Meal 
@ Meat Scraps 

@ Sugar 


@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 


@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 


@ Dried Skim Milk 
@ Dried Buttermilk 


-DANNEN MILLS, 
ING 
Grain and Jobbing Division 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616] 


| specialization, we 
| worry very long or very much about 


A Five-Year Look Ahead 
At Feed Manufacturing and Distribution 


From the Manufacturing Point of View 


Optimism has been a _ necessary 
qualification for doing a job in feed 
grain merchandising and in feed man- 
ufacturing for 25 years. At this par- 
ticular time, however, we're more 
than ordinarily grateful from the feed 


| manufacturing viewpoint for this sup- 


port in Oakley Ray’s expectation that 
formula feed tonnage will increase. 
Certainly continued population in- 
crease and its increased per capita 
consumption of animal argriculture’s 
food support optimism about in- 
creased use of production supplies re- 
quired in growth processing of this 
food. And, as we see still more in- 
dustrialized specialization of feeders 
with consequently increased atten- 
tion to labor cost on their part of this 
job, we're satisfied that formula feed 
adapted as it is to industrialized, 
production-line use will continue to 
account for an increasing share of 
total feed used. 

Unlike buggy whips then, formula 
feed and more of it will be put to 
use in future years. The pertinent 
question is: “By whom?" Or, by 
what kind of family or corporate 
entity or division of such organiza- 
tion? And, with what kind of respon- 
sibility for this growth-processing 
part of this food production job? 

Will this responsibility be that of 
complete, risk-taking independence? 
Will this responsibility be coopera- 
tively interlocked with responsibili- 
ties for other parts of the total job? 
Or, will the responsibility for this 
growth-processing part of this work 
be subordinated to management of 
those who manage other parts of 
the total food production job, in- 
cluding its financing? 

We think we can answer the ques- 
tion Mr. Ray asks—“Who will sup- 
ply the feed?”—as soon as we find 
out who is going to use it. While we 
watch the momentum of trends for a 
more definite answer, we know 
enough now to know that we need 
to look ahead to recheck our target 
and our method of reaching it. 


Comments on Specialization 


If this is the era of agriculture 
won't need to 


a do-it-yourself trend on feed sup- 
plies. With specialization’s efficiency, 
not even the largest feeder will be 
able to formulate on freshly applied 


| research or purchase with current 


market knowledge, or afford as much 
controlled manufacturing of feed for 


| uniform quality and productive effi- 


ciency. He won't be able to do this 
job at the cost levels we find pos- 


| such 


sible in volume-efficient, 60,000-an- 
nual-ton mills. Particularly when 
mills are operated as decen- 
tralized units by a centralized staff 
of management specialists. 

The larger feeders can, however, 
get plenty of interested help in mak- 
ing what may look like an econo- 
mically advantageous pass at this 
work against the price put on prod- 
ucts of these volume-efficient mills. 
This is particularly so when these 
prices carry not only the expenses of 
distribution including any time-avail- 
ability, feeding management service, 
and credit, but also a traditionally 
heavy loading for the expense of pro- 
motional and institutional program 


Concentrates 


Increased use of concentrates as 
mentioned by Mr. Ray is not, how- 
ever, a universal trend—or one that 
is of real economic usefulness in all 
areas. This two stage manufacturing 
—protein-vitamin concentrates or 
vitamin-drug premixes in one stage 
and the complete feed in the second— 
has valid economic justification in a 
good many situations. Particularly, 
where feeding operations are spread 
out and isolated by long distances in 
open areas of big country these situ- 
ations will continue to exist for some 
time. 

Where transportation is expensive 
and where the best market for local- 
ly available feed grain is through 
livestock, it makes sense to bring 
easily handled concentrates to the 
feed grain and to the livestock. In 
concentrated feed use areas, however, 
this two-stage manufacturing has 
cost disadvantages. It requires dou- 
ble handling. There’s the concentrate 
manufacturer’s need for over-protec- 
tion against the possibility of inade- 
quate levels in the final ration. And, 
there is the expense of needless 
freight on the diluting carrier-ma- 
terial. 

In addition to lack of precision and 
of pelleting or crumbling at the level 
of secondary manufacturing, there is 
probably the lack of ability to get 
24-hour, five-day, maximum open 
time out of depreciating machinery 
and equipment investments. Two- 
stage manufacturing, including sec- 
ondary manufacturing at so-called 
satellite mills, is not something for 
the long pull. It doesn’t conform with 
the criteria of industrialized effi- 
ciency which Mr. Ray has mentioned 
as being least cost labor, transporta- 
tion and handling. 

No matter where feed manufactur- 
ing is located, and no matter how it’s 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Feb. 4 issue of Feedstuffs reviewed in a page 
1 story a feed industry trend-and-outlook type talk presented by Oakley 
Ray, director of market research, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., at 
the early-January annual meeting of the National Council of Farmer Coop- 
eratives. This news report referred to the complete text of Mr. Ray’s talk, 
“A Five-Year Look Ahead at Feed Manufacturing and Distribution,” re- 
printed in the same issue, and summarized discussions of his comments from 
the manufacturing point of view (by S. J. Beyhan, executive vice president, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md.) and from the distribution point 
ef view (by Kenneth Lundberg, director of operations, Western Farmers 


Assn., Seattle, Wash.). 


Feédstuffs presents on this page Mr. Beyhan’s complete discussion of 


Mr. Ray’s talk. 


Mr. Ray said the feed-supplying method likely to be most prevalent in 
1965 will maximize efficiency through the entire process of obtaining in- 
gredients, producing the feed and distributing it to the point where it is 


consumed by livestock. 


Mr. Beyhan concluded: “During the five years ahead, cooperative feed 
purchasing, as a service industry or as a service division, will attain its 
objective by supplying more efficient feeds as a processing supply to a more 


totally efficient animal agriculture.” 


By S. J. Beyhan 


Cooperative Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


operated, we see only very thin pos- 


| sibilities for miniaturizing this kind 
of high volume, low margin, materi- 
| als handling work. Not with any real 


expectation for equal efficiency of the 
small unit with large volume units. 
We hope one day that we may get 
fairly close to being able to build 
40,000 tons of annual capacity at 
two thirds of the cost of 60,000 and 
closely approach the larger plant’s 
efficiency. We doubt that we'll reach 
this objective until we get pretty 
deeply into another five years. 


Change of Thinking 
It will take a little more economic 


| changing of traditional thought pat- 


terns to permit agricultural business 
operators to look upon a $750,000 mill 
as “local” or of “moderate” size. We 
believe this change of thinking can 
come, however, as we see more such 
mills manufacturing competitively 
productive feed in pelleted form at 
total cost for all manufacturing and 
its administration of from $3 to $3.50 
ton. We believe that such mills will 
eventually pick up most of the 
marbles in the competitive service of 
specialized feed supply. 

In further reference to Mr. Ray’s 
mention of the search for the best 
method to supply the feed needed to 
produce food, we don’t expect the 
law of survival to be repealed. We 
do know now, therefore, that co- 
operative feed purchasing as a total 
supply service will accommodate to 
demands of the most efficient, most 
surviving method by which feed is 
converted to marketable meat, milk 
and eggs. We will accommodate to 
such feed use eventually by design, 
by drift or by getting out of the way. 
It may take more than five years to 
see evolution of some parts of the 
most efficient front to back system 
for handling animal agriculture’s 
processing. 

“Some Narrowing Down” 

Within five years, however, we 
should see some narrowing down of 
the intermediately surviving methods 
One of these arrangements for at 
least intermediate survival looks to 
be use-located, volume-efficient mills 
serving volume feeding, processing 
and marketing operators or organiza- 
tions at minimum, return-on-invest- 
ment margins. 

Mills serving southern California 
feed buying groups now serve as an 
unenthusiastic example of this sur- 
vival method. These mills, despite 
griping, have some advantages. They 
are operating at full throttle and, at 
their prices, very few Southern Cali- 
fornia feeders have interest in farm 
feed mixing. If we should see that 
it’s advisable in farmers’ interest to 
discontinue encouragement of the 
duplication and triplication of co- 
operative feed manufacturing facili- 
ties, we want to keep this approach 
in mind. 

Another method which will be at 
least intermediate during survival 
evolution of the most efficient meth- 
od will certainly be one with which 
we've had some experience. This is 
an arrangement of use-located, vol- 
ume-efficient mills serving volume 
hatching, feeding, processing and 
marketing operations as a_ cost- 
conscious division of this integrated 
production. 

The mills which we operate for 
Cotton Producers Assn. serve as a 
close example. Speaking for Cotton 
Producers Assn., as well as for Co- 
operative Mills, both owning and 
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Q. What carrier 
protects vitamin A 
without sacrificing digestibility? 


A. Gelatin, if used properly* 


Crucial to vitamin A stability in feed is an efficient physical 
barrier between the vitamin oil and chemical attackers like 
minerals and oxygen. Still another problem that crops up 

th } 


ie best 


is resistance to digestion. To these two question 
answer yet found is the gelatin bead of our PGB-250 Dry 
Vitamin A. 

The bead is not only practically impervious to attack 
by air and minerals, it is also wholly edible and readil) 
digested. Thus the ester we use (vitamin A palmit ate, the 
one inherently more stable in the first place) is kept stable 
by the bead, but made fully available once the feed reaches 


the animal. 


The free-flowing beads of PGB-250, 30 to 120 mesh, 
contain 250,000 USP units of vitamin A to the gram 
There seems little reason to compromise with some ott 


kind. We'll be pleased to put all our experience wit! 

vitamin A at your disposal, if you get in touch with 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Sales offices: New York and Chicago ® Charles Albert 


Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


This is gelatin used properly. 
It's one bead of PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A greatly magnified 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street 418 Flour Exchange 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 158 First Avenue South 
Tampa 2, Florida Nashville 3, Tennessee 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
1370 Eleventh Street 2215 Forest Avenue 
Denver, Colorado Des Moines 11, lowa 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 3270 Southside Avenue 
Los Angeles 48, California Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon IN CANADA 
244 California Street CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
San Francisco 11, California 356 Eastern Avenue 

GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. Tevente 6, Ontarta, Conade 
310 South First Street 8307 Royden Road 
Effingham, Illinois Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Also... distilled monoglycerides 


leaders in research and | 
production of vitamins A and E 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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operating organizations are well sat- 
isfied with the effective and efficient 
working of this arrangement. 
“Can't Duck Dynamite” 

can't duck integration’s 
for an independent feed 
industry’s traditional operations. In 
the heavy competitive presence of 
this beginning integration of poultry 
meat production, we can see probable 
need for changing the somewhat in- 
dependent position of this feed supply 
service work. It’s conceivable and 
now more than just possible that the 
only organizations which will have 
opportunity for efficient manufactur- 
ing of feed in future years are those 
which can also efficiently market 
poultry and livestock food products. 

In our rechecking for the best 
course to survival and reattainment 
of cooperative feed purchasing’s ob- 
jective, we are convinced that regard- 
less of some surplus capacity, we are 
going to need still more volume- 
efficient manufacturing units. These 


We just 
dynamite 


units will need to be engineered to 
accommodate the needs of large feed- 
ing operations which specialize in one 
type of conversion and concentrate 
their location for short hauls to dress- 
ing and packing plants. We don't 
believe that many of these units will 
be satellite mills for long. 

As feed distribution changes the 
form of its service—from conveni- 
ence retailing to growth processor 
wholesaling—feed manufacturing and 
its distribution will need to be tight- 
ly coordinated and not just harmoni- 
ous. Our total feed supply service 
must react to service needs, to real 
feeding problems and to production 
economics—including those of feed 
manufacturing. In order to earn and 
to hold needed volume, these com- 
bined interest reactions must come 
with at least competitive prompt- 
ness. 

Knowledge and Control 

Knowing cost of producing feeding 
products in different volume and hav- 
ing some control in the shape of re- 


sponsibility on distribution estimates 
for expected new item volume will be 
necessary. This knowledge and this 
control will be necessary for the 
economically sound decisions we 
should make as to whether another 
feeding item is needed or whether 
we should drop some old ones. 

It has seemed to those of us in 
manufacturing that our distribution 
associates believe they cannot com- 
pete unless they offer most items of 
feed and service that competitors of- 
fer. Cooperative supply services are 
particularly prone to this position. 
We need to service the items which 
are honestly multiplied because of 
real needs for different forms or use 
of different drugs during different 
stages of growth cycles. We doubt 
that we need to multiply these items 
because of different opinions about 
formulation or because of the relative 
effectiveness of competitive salesman- 
ship and advertising. 

Demandingly tough specification 
purchasing—the kind of buying that 
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12¢ A HEAD CAN BUY AN EXTRA 41-POUND GAIN IN 4 MONTHS! 


facts were proved in a pas program. Even if you use other minerals, Morton T-M Salt 

Farms, Mineral Point, Wisconsin: ncreases feed efticren so that all your other feeds do a 

» period, cattle fed Mort race better*job. Your anima!s stay healthier and gain faster when 

gar average ds they get Morton's exclusive formulation of essential trace 
and vet the extra cx the minerals in their salt every day 
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does no supplier any favors nor 
makes any friends with farmers’ 
money and the kind that uses the 
leverage of volume to fullest advan- 
tages—will continue to be necessary. 
As will linear programming for the 
best balance of nutritional availabil- 
ity with economic advantage where 
ingredient constitutes 86-90% of our 
wholesale prices of formulated prod- 
uct. 

We may also see automated ac- 
counting tying together orders with 
credit checking, inventory control, 
production scheduling and loading. 
We are more than willing to accept 
the warning about the double han- 
dling, cost disadvantage of bulk relay 
stations. They should be volume-effi- 
cient feed mills. 

We are still responsible as coopera- 
tive feed purchasing’s employees for 
attaining its objective for the account 
of animal agriculture. This responsi- 
bility continues in spite of revolu- 
tion in the slap-dash organization and 
economics of this kind of farming. We 
now doubt that we can channel this 
revolution into the same course with 
which we came close to reaching co- 
operative feed purchasing’s objective 
in our pre-revolutionary period. 

“Look Ahead and Choose” 

We definitely need, therefore, to 
look out ahead and choose the for- 
ward course which is now most like- 
ly to improve net returns for feeding 
poultry and livestock. We need to be 
cautious about changing course just 
for the sake of change. But we should 
at least recheck the pros and cons of 
our accepted choice against other 
means which are now currently avail- 
able for attaining this objective of 
ours. 

We can't refuse to contemplate co- 
operative feed purchasing’s future. 
It’s not divinely nor economically 
ordained to minister to animal agri- 
culture or to survive. If it survives, 
it will survive for what it contributes 
to animal agriculture’s economic effi- 


ciency. 


We believe that the specialized- 
volume, growth-processor of poultry 
and livestock will see the economic 
advantage of cooperation on his feed 
supply. Where feed manufacturers, 
cooperative or proprietary, fail to 
respond to the needs of this spe- 
cialized volume feeder, however, he 
is certainly in better position to in- 
tegrate the manufacture of his feed 
within his operation than the kind 


of feeders we've known. 


Summary 
In summary, then, our view from 
the manufacturing position sees need 
for rechecking to take advantage of 


changes now possible and advisable in 


the strategy being used by coopera- 
tive feed purchasing for reaching its 
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goal. It looks like these reconsidera- 
tions might include: 

1. More competitively tight co- 
ordination of efficient feed manufac- 
turing with efficient, specialized dis- 
tribution and less duplication and 
miniaturization of cooperative feed 
manufacturing investments. 

2. Expectation of even less return 
on future farmer cooperative feed 
supply service investments toward 
more return on farm feeding opera- 
tions. 

3. More emphasis on competitively 
efficient poultry and livestock pro- 
duction for market demand. 

4. More work in the selling of feed- 
ing’s end-product and less consumer- 
type gimmickry in feed supply dis- 
tribution 

During the five years ahead, co- 
operative feed purchasing, as a serv- 
ice industry or as a service division, 
will attain its objective by supplying 
more efficient feeds as a processing 
supply to a more totally efficient 
animal agriculture. 
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Brooder Firm to Move | 


ROGERS, ARK. The Grimm 
3rooder Manufacturing Co., Toms 
River, N.J., plans to move its brooder 
manufacturing operation to Rogers. 


A company announcement said the 
firm expects to begin construction 
of a new 22,000 sq. ft. factory some- 
time in April and will begin opera- 
tions about July 1. 

The factory will be located on land 
the firm purchased in an industrial 
area from the Rogers Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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FEED BUSINESS STARTED 


BRISTOL, S.D. — A _ new firm, 
Hansmeier & Son, Inc., has _ been 
organized here to handle feed, seed, 
implements and farm machinery. The 
firm is capitalized at $1 million and 
directors are Henry F. Hansmeier 
and Ralph H. Hansmeier of Bristol 
and G. W. Townsend of Minneapolis 
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It’s no secret why—over the years—the Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Feed Mixer has been such a favorite with 
feed mill and elevator operators all over the country. 

The Kelly Duplex is unconditionally guaranteed to 
mix more feed with the same power than any other 
machine on the market—and to produce a mixture 
so evenly and thoroughly blended that it will stand 
the most rigid inspection. A complete batch can be 
loaded, mixed and sacked in less than fifteen minutes 

Constructed of heavy, arc welded steel—the Kelly 
Duplex completely eliminates feed loss, is practically 
noiseless in operation, and is so liberally rated that 
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with a new motor mount, a new inspection 
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For top performance, lower maintenance, greater 
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coupon today for full details. 
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POULTRY CONGRESS PLANNERS—Executive committee members of the 
U.S. Participation Committee for the 12th World’s Poultry Congress are 
looking forward to the 1962 congress in Sydney, Australia. Shown mapping 
plans for the event at a meeting in Chicago, are, left to right, seated: Dr. A. 
W. Jasper, Chicage, secretary; O. A. Hanke, Mt. Morris, IIL, treasurer; Dr. 
Hans Lineweaver, Albany, Cal., vice chairman; and Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
Laguna Beach, Cal, chairman. Sub-committee chairmen standing are from 
left: Alfred N. Schwartz, Vineland, N.J., publicity; Joseph O. Parker, Wash- 
ington, international trade development; H. E. Drews, Springfield, Mo., 
tours; and Lee Campbell, Chicago, exhibits. The group will meet next during 
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the Fact Finding Conference in Kansas City, Feb. 10-12. 


Dangers of Crotalaria Seed Defined 


WASHINGTON — Considerable in- 
formation on the dangers of crota- 
laria seed came out of recent meet- 
ings of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. staff, National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Grades, repre- 
sentatives of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Grain Division represen- 
tatives and other interested person- 
nel, GFDNA reports. 

GFDNA said it does not intend to 
develop a scare program because of 
the meetings but it is providing 
members with the latest informa- 
tion to protect their business in- 
terests. 

It was emphasized by the associ- 
ation that crotalaria is a problem 
mostly in the Southeast and that 
there is no need for alarm in other 
sections of the country. 

The association advised that if sus- 
picious seeds are found, careful ex- 
amination is needed for correct iden- 
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tification. It was stated that velvet 
leaf (Known in some areas as butter 
print or Indian mallow) is brown or 
black and kidney-shaped but usually 
less glossy than crotalaria. 


Questions and Answers 
Questions and answers on crota- 
laria follow: 


Question: What is crotalaria and 
why is it dangerous? 

Answer: Crotalaria is a plant which 
has been rightly described as ‘friend 
turned foe.” Of its more than 600 
species, only two are of economic im- 
portance in this country. The plant 
was first brought into the US. in 
1885, but it took the depression of 
the 1930’s to bring out crotalaria’s 
importance as a summer - growing, 
soil improving cover crop for the 
Southeast. 


Q. Why is crotalaria dangerous? 

A. Scientists have known that cro- 
talaria has a toxic factor, but this 
toxicity was no problem until the 
introduction of completely mecha- 
nized harvesting methods in the 
Southeast during the past two years. 
The toxicity of crotalaria will kill 
livestock and poultry. Although most 
losses have been in the poultry in- 
dustry, reports indicate that horses, 
cows, pigs, sheep and goats are sus- 
ceptible. Both the plant itself and 
its seeds are toxic. 


Q. How dangerous is it? 

A. A level of 1% in a broiler ra- 
tion will kill chicks in 10 days. As 
little as 0.5% will kill chicks in about 
two weeks. Studies show that 2/10 
of 1 lb. per ton or about 1/100th of 
1% will be toxic to chickens. Live- 
stock losses have been few, but one 
farmer reportedly lost his whole 
herd. 


Q. How does crotalaria get into 
feed? 

A. Crotalaria seeds have been 
found primarily in corn and soy- 
beans. Mechanical picker - shellers 
seem to be a primary method of get- 
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ting crotalaria seeds mixed with corn 
Hand picking can control the corn 
problem, but there is no similar an- 
swer for soybeans. 


Q. What is the level of tolerance? 


A. The 38 cars seized by FDA were | 


contaminated with crotalaria at a 
rate ranging from 14 to 351 seeds 
per pound. The safe level of toxicity 
seems to be below 0.5%. In other 
words, there is no degree of toler- 
ance at present, but FDA has not 
seized, and there is no reason to 
believe it will seize, grain contami- 


nated with 
pound. 


less than one seed per 


Q. Can crotalaria seed be cleaned? 

A. Yes, but it is rather expensive. 
North Carolina recommendations 
are: “Screen with a rectangular open- 
ing of 6/64 by % or 7/64 by % in., 
depending on the thickness of the 
crotalaria seed, and used as a bot+ 
tom screen will drop both species 
of threshed crotalaria. When clean- 
ing grain containing only C. striata 
(small-seed variety), a smaller open- 
ing may be used as 5/64 by % in 
or possibly one as small as 1/14 by 
12 in., depending on the thickness 
of the contaminating crotalaria seed 
A screen with round openings also 
may be used, but the cleaning 
is usually greater than when using 
a screen with a rectangular opening 
just large enough to drop the cro- 
talaria. A round opening 812/64 in 


loss 


in diameter will drop C. striata, but 
a larger opening 912/64 in., is re- 
quired for screening out the large 


seed variety, C. spectabilis. 

“Cleaning losses will vary from lot 
to lot, depending on the amount of 
the foreign material in the grain. 
To keep the cleaning loss at a mini- 
mum, do not use air blast, suction 
fan or scalper.” 

Feed mills in the South have start- 
ed a policy of cleaning corn twice, 
instead of once. This, of course, adds 
to labor costs and shrinkage. 

Q. What is FDA’s policy? 

A. Food and Drug Administration 
will allow the cleaning of grain after 
it has been seized by FDA inspectors 

Q. What about the 
ards? 

A. The official grain standards of 
the U.S. are expected to inter- 
preted to provide that grain contain- 
ing crotalaria will be graded “Sam- 
ple Grade.” 

Q. How much is lost financially 
when crotalaria-contaminated grain 
is found? 

A. This depends on many circum- 
stances: Was it caught by a grain 
firm and cleaned? Was it caught by 
FDA, involving court and at- 
torney fees? Were additional ship- 
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ping costs involved? These and oth- 
factors can add up to a consid- 
erable loss. 


er 


Q. What is being done to stop the 
growth and spread of crotalaria? 

A. Everything possible. Land-grant 
colleges are encouraging farmers to 
get rid of the plant and, of course, 
stop planting it as a cover crop. But 


there is no easy way to eliminate 
the pest 

Some seeds are “hard seed” and 
may remain dormant in the soil for 
many years. 


The southeastern states are putting 
top priority on this problem. It seems 
that crotalaria is being eliminated 
in corn, but the problem may con- 
tinue in soybeans. 


Officials agree that the problem | 
can best be solved by educating the | 
grower and the deal | 
with it 


processor to 


In closing, the association edvised 
members that they could their | 
industry tremendously by helping to | 
eliminate this threat 


aid 
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Research Progress with Cottonseed Told 


NEW ORLEANS 
of animals fed cottonseed meal is 
closely correlated with the amount 
of lysine present in the meal, Dr. V. 
L. Frampton of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's southern utilization 
research and development division in 
New Orleans, told participants at a 
conference on cottonseed protein for 
animal and man in New Orleans. 

Dr. Frampton said that gossypol 
did not show any measurable effects 
on growth rate, but he emphasized 
this does not mean it does not have 
harmful effects. He said the results 
reported were based on cooperative 
feeding tests involving some 65 differ- 
ent cottonseed meals, and about 15,- 
000 animals, including broilers, swine 
and protein-depleted rats. 

The test for developed by 
Dr. Frampton group, was 


The growth rate 


lysine, 


and his 


acknowledged by the conference to 
be the most practical and accurate 
yet devised. 

Dr. C. M. Lyman, Texas A&M Col- 
lege, told the conference that heat- 
ing cottonseed in an excess of water 
does not reduce the protein value of 
the meal, and may even improve it. 

Dr. Richard A. Phelps, assistant di- 
rector, research and educational divi- 
sion, National Cottonseed Products 
Assn., presented data on the feeding 
of rats, chicks and pigs to show that 
cottonseed meal with added lysine 
gave much better results than un- 
supplemented cottonseed meal. Re- 
cent information, he said, lends fur- 
ther support to the belief that where- 
ever poor growth in nonruminants 
was observed, it was due to inade- 
quate consumption and a deficiency 
of lysine, rather than to any “toxic” 


Pigs fed 
cottonseed meals supplemented with 


manifestation of gossypol. 


0.3% L-lysine gained 60% more than 
those receiving the unsupplemented 
meal. 

In other tests, gains varied 30% 
to 113% when L-lysine was added to 
the meal. Similar results were ob- 
tained with chicks and rats. The ani- 
mals also consumed larger amounts 
of feed when lysine was added. 


Heat Alteration 

Need for rapid, accurate analytical 
methods to measure the nutritive 
value of proteins was emphasized by 
Dr. Jean Mauron, Nestle Co., Vevey, 
Switzerland, who said the first of 
the amino acids to be altered by 
heat during processing is lysine. Ac- 
curate determination of lysine in a 
protein before and after processing 
should therefore give an evaluation 
of heat damage to proteins. 

He pointed out that usual lysine 
determination after acid hydrolysis 


“CHAMPION 


FED win ON | FEEDS: 


TOP TURKEYS—Both the grand 
champion and the reserve grand 
champion turkeys in the Pennsylvania 
Poultry Federation Farm Show this 
year were fed Hornco Feeds, accord- 
ing to word from Donald E. Horn, 
sales manager for D. E. Horn & Co., 
Inc., York Pa. In the center of the 
photo above holding the reserve grand 
champion bird is Paul Konhaus, Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., grower of the bird. 


On the left is Earl Gingrich, D. E. 
Horn & Co., Inc., representative, and 
at the right is Beverly Heath, Ben- 
ton, Pa., Pennsylvania Poultry Queen. 
The grand champion bird was pur- 
chased by Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
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INTRODUCES 
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burg, Pa., for $15.75 Ib. or $315, and 
reserve champion was purchased by 
the feed company for $9 Ib. or $225. 
Half of the selling price went to the 
federation and half to the grower 
The Horn firm reports that it donated 
the reserve champion bird to the 
York Children’s Home. 


does not give the true amount of 
lysine actually available in the heat- 
ed protein, but the measurement of 
epsilon amino lysine more closely re- 
flected the available lysine. He de- 
scribed another method, using di- 
gestive enzymes which gave results 
correlating closely with biological 
tests. 

Small amounts of propene ring fat- 
ty acids in cottonseed meal may exert 
appreciable effects on the nutritive 
value of the meal, A. B. Kemmerer 
of the Arizona Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station, told the conference. He 
said that compounds containing 
these acids fed to laying hens in- 


creased the tendency toward discol- 
oration of the eggs, and small quan- 
tities also decreased the hatchability. 

A new method of extraction with 
an acetone-hexane-water mixture to 
produce cottonseed meal with a low 
gossypol content and high nutritive 
value was described by T. H. Hopper 
of the southern division. 

Conference participants were also 
told that cottonseed flour mixtures 
were very effective in preventing or 
treating kwashiorkor, the disease 
brought on by severe protein de- 
ficiencies. It was reported that at 
normal and high levels of intake, 
children did as well on the vegetable 
protein mixture as on milk. 

The conference was_ sponsored 
jointly by UNICEF, the National 
Cottonseed Products Assn., and 
USDA’s southern division. 
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NEW LABORATORY—Harris 


Laboratories, Inc., Lincoln, Neb., recently 


completed construction of the new office and laboratory building pictured here. 


Harris Labs Completes 
Lincoln, Neb., Facility 


LINCOLN, NEB.-—Construction of 
a new office and laboratory building 
for Harris Laboratories, Inc., has been 
completed and the company has 
moved to this new plant. Announce- 


ment of this expansion was made by | 
Lewis E. Harris. 


the firm’s president, 

The new, two-story structure is 
divided into office area and laboratory 
units for experimental pharmacology, 
research and development, microbi- 
ology, instrumentation, toxicology, 


agricultural chemistry, and food and | 


drug activities. 
The firm, one of the Midwest’s larg- 
est independent research, develop- 
ment and testing laboratories, em- 
ploys over 20 scientists and techni- 
cians. A branch laboratory is locat- 


ed at Lexington, Neb., and research | 


farm facilities are established near 
Roca, Neb. An office is also main- 
tained in Mexico City. 

Mr. Harris stated that several staff 


scientists would be added this year | 


to provide new specialized research 
services in drug research, agricultur- 
al product and by-product utilization, 
as well as radio-isotope facilities. 


California Turkey Meat Test Completed 


MODESTO, CAL. — California's 
Poultry Improvement 
has completed its fifth California Of- 
ficial Random Sample Turkey Meat 
Production Test. 

The commission noted that current 
interest in the trials is at a high 
level as evidenced by several criteria 
including a longer list of persons re- 
questing reports. 

Comparing the five tests, the com- 
mission said a number of interesting 
observations become apparent. They 
include: 

(1) There has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of white entries 
from one to seven, possibly parallel- 
ing a change in commercial interest 
among breeds. 

(2) The average weight of toms 
has advanced. It is difficult to esti- 
mate a change in average hen weight 
because of reduction in the number 
of weeks to market age for this sex. 

(3) Average yearly death loss has 
declined. 

(4) Feed conversion has improved, 
due partially to the marketing of 
hens at 23 and 22 weeks, respective- 
ly, for the fourth and fifth tests, in- 
stead of at 24 weeks as was the case 
for the first three tests. 

(5) Although there has been no 
drastic variation in meat value, and 
in spite of a continuing rise in feed 


Commission | 


price, income over feed cost has 
shown an improvement from the 
second to fifth tests. The greater in- 
come figures for the first test appear 
| to be due to the higher meat value 
and lower feed cost for that year. 
(6) Statistical analyses suggest 


test did not parallel each other to 
quite the same extent as those of the 
fourth test. However, uniformity in 
body size among birds within an en- 
try for the past three tests remained 
relatively constant. 


Elect Poultry President 


TEMPE, 
Tucson is the new president of the 
Arizona Poultry Federation. Mr. Ab- 
bott was elected at the recent ninth 
annual meeting of the federation at 
Tempe. He was president of the 
Southern Arizona Poultry Federation 
last year. 


nick, head of the poultry science de- 
partment, University of Arizona. 


ELEVATOR REMODELING 
STANLEY, N.D. — An extensive 
remodeling job has been underway 
the past few weeks at the Occident 


Elevator Co. in Stanley. 


TABLE 1. California Official Random Semple Terkey Mec? Production Tests 
Number of ‘satin First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
2 3 4 7 

Average weight: 
Toms, Ib. 26.4 26.0 27.2 27.4 27.6 
rer 15.2 15.1 15.5 15.3* 
Eviscerated yield: 
80.8 78.5 80.0 82.7** 82.9** 
Livability, one day through test, % ....... 91.5 91.9 94.2 94.5 94.7 
Feed conversion ratio ......cescseeeeeees 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 
Grade A meat value per ib. (eviscerated) 
sas 28.5 25.8 27.0 26.4 28.3 
32.2 30.0 29.3 28.4 29.8 
Feed cost per cwt., dollars ..........005- 3.44 3.57 3.65 3.76 3.87 
1.0.F.C. per 100 poults started, dollars ... 199.72 130.78 
1O.F.C. per 100 poults at 2 weeks, dollars 152.19 172.32 193.44 


*Hens processed at 23 weeks (first three tests at 24 weeks). 
**Birds weighed after 24 hours in slush tank (first three tests hot weight). 


***Hens processed at 22 weeks. 
1.0.F.C.—Income over feed costs. 


Other officers elected were Sey- | 
mour Hesche, Mesa, and Dr. Al Kur- | 


that the replicate groups of the fifth | 


ARIZ.—T. C. Abbott of | 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 
By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimental sta- 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout $4 00 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


By E. M. Juergenson 


Complete up-to-date findings on al! phases of beef cattle production, a maximum of infor- 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable $4 00 
style, all the necessary facts and key points on this topic ” 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 
PRODUCTION 
By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of re- 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, 117 illustrations 


$4.00 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION 
By E. M. Juergenson and G. C. Cook 


Another new, and comprehensive book in this series presented in easy-to-read style. Find- 


ings are based upon extensive research by the 
leaders in the swine production field $4.00 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1956—IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS: ingredient receiving, grain 
processing, mixing, pelleting, packing, warehousing, high-molasses, 
$15.00 


maintenance 


1957—WAREHOUSING COSTS: bagged feed handling operations, 
etc. ...-$15.00 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling $15.00 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 
lection 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; methods and techniques 
and cost study . $15.00 


. 


1959-—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 


facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
$15.00 


CONTROL and FDA requirements 
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Feed Man’s Library 


Service 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 
Feeds and Feeding has again 


opmen 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant 
and with hormones, inclading stilbestrol. Full 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Harry Hardenbrooks, J r., 
Medicine, University of 41 pages 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This beok provides the owner, wetaker of farm er ranch 
found, specific suggcetions for solving preblems confronted 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


ork by Cari W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. 
adds new 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. j. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 

By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
operations in raising ef hogs. 490 gages, 
THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1/957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


tables and illustrations. A practical 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 


Written ae = basic reference book for clevater and farm stere managers, 
book includes valuable information on over-all planning 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 
(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


This revised fifth edition of a book with « 35-year histery 
in the and structure of the 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, 


1 
turers, feed breeders. N: 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
setion, ork and breeding’ and” 
nutrition, disease contrel, etc. 
HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
New, 1955; a 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 


By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


THE HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 

By Ross M. Sherwood 
formulation. A Practical men. 


A practical handbeok for 
208 pages, cloth bound 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


A book for interested in livestock production. Over 1,100 pages $8.50 
400 of helpful information on all phases of the industry 


THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 
A thorough and practical presentation of all phases of livestock rr prac- 


tices, from the selection of marketable stock to the 
merchandising of meat and its products 


BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE 

By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
A new 822-page edition in which the author proves that beef cattle production 
is a science. This book is an enlarged version of Dr. Ensminger’s former book, 


Beef Cattle Husbandry. This edition presents a comprehensive 
treatment of all aspects of beef cattle production 


LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 
OWNER) By H. W. Harnah and Donald F. Storm 
An authoritative guide to the laws affecting veterinarians and ies: owners 


which can not only save you money in lawsuits but help you 
in everyday operations to be legally right in what you do 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 

By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 
Contains concise information on 600 veterinary drugs—their physical and chemical 
properties, therapeutic uses, side effects and dangers, antidotes, and doses for the 
various animal species. Also lists pharmacologic groups of drugs, trade names 
and synonyms of the drugs, all animal diseases for which the drugs are recom- 


mended, and many health terms. A total of over 
1,800 alphabetical entries, fully cross-referenced 


No. C.O.D.’s 
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- 
ea processing. quality control, materials handling and distribution which $7 75 
he ve affected egg and poultry marketing in recent years............ e 
of the many discev- 
~— Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students fer the 
supplements, latest authoritative information on hew te raise the best poultry by 
concerning modern It evaluates the of feeds, f 
ye requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, including B and the to be used and nutritive economy. Deals coding management 
PR Bec: anidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $9.50 for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... 7.95 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds.................... 
ae It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals and 
et alse the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete., ; 2.50 
bow can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 3g 00 : 
474 pages, 77 Ulestrations and tables ........ 
| 
“y 
ea 626 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
Covers breeding feeds, feeding, trends, equipment, ote, —y and products for 5650 
oretler 
’ 
ae ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to 36 00 
| be done and exactly how to de them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations...... ° 
experienced. Covers all phases of the business, , selling, 
office labor costs, equipment, chick selection, $7 50 
Se 10%, the Fourth Edition and much 
> a recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pre- 
gli grams, and digestion in the ramen and milk secretion. Designed for use $6.50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages..... 
447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings practical heips 
for increasing broiler and egg production, building range 
shelters, egg output, buying feed, $6 
complete os easly reference for ewine obese 
distribution, adapiation ture; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and ju breeding, feeding, grains and high emergy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-prodact feeds, pastures, buildings and | id 
$6.75 of the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
management showing. poses, preparation fer the market, shows, diseases and their $7.00 
prevention and control. 1,600 pages, 124 illustrations ............... 
; 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. Oanka 
head of the Department ef Animal Husbandry, member ef the Nutrities Com- 
me mittee of the American Society of Animal Predection and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The beok includes 
i. 
: ae An encyclopedic presentation ef production, formulation and medication. Designed 
re 3 te imcrease feed efficiency, explaining thousands of terms. Valuable to ranches 
pag. and farms in production of feeds from right crops, utilization of plant as pastare, " 
a silage, hay, ote., and as an officially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, 
ae cake, ete.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
stadents saimal biology. etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding $9.00 $6.75 
ie Intended for stockmen, these who counsel with steckmen and fer teachers in . 
a animal agriculture. Of particular interest to the feed trade is a section on breed- 
‘ne ing and feeding of livestock. Other chapters have te de with judging, manage 
2 } ment, marketing, etc. The 1959 edition It, ~~ revision of the first editicn, ° 
4 the topics inciaded are planning for maximum business efficiency, ase of an 
effective accounting system, increasing employee productivity, improving custemer 
cay relations, improving purchasing, management of credit and $7 00 Po 
operation of custom services. 500 pages 
A small bat absolutely sathentic and concise treatment of vital information fer 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas fer dicts and mashes, vitamin esn- 
temt of over 6@ feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency alse re 
between feed consamption aad egg production. $4.00 


PENB Plans Consumer 
Marketing Talks for 
April 10-12 Meeting 


CHICAGO—“We can learn a lot 
from others.” The “others” will be 
some of the nation’s foremost au- 
thorities on the best ways to move 
more food products from the farm 
to the family table. 

The occasion will be the 21st an- 
nual meeting of the Poultry & Egg 
National Board in Chicago’s Shera- 
ton Towers Hotel, April 10-12, Ralph 
J. Thomas, PENB president, an- 
nounced. Stressing the theme, ‘Pat- 
terns for Champions,” the three-day 
event will provide ideas on getting 
more eggs and poultry meat prod- 
ucts to consumers at a greater profit 
by presenting behind-the-scene tech- 
niques used by related industries. 

A highlight of the program will be 
a homemakers’ panel which will pro- 
vide the industry with a down-to- 
earth consumer-oriented approach on 
getting acceptable products into the 
market place. Developed with the 
assistance of Jack of Mc- 


Bolster 


Call’s Magazine, the panel will fea- 
ture homemakers from McCall's pan- 
el of the “Congress of Better Liv- 
ing,” one of the nation’s barometers 


of consumer opinion 
Program Planning 

gram, five spe- 

highlighted, 


In planning the pr 
cific industry needs are 


stated Lloyd H. Geil, PENB gen- 
eral manager. They are: 
“1. To give to industry basic rea- 


sons why homemakers buy or don’t 
buy our products, for the purpose 
of providing a more realistic pattern 
for strengthening promotion § and 
merchandising programs 

“2. To reveal promotion techniques 
used by other related commodity in- 
terests for boosting sales and profits 

“3. To focus national attention on 
the competition industry faces in the 
market place and thereby place em- 
phasis on more aggressive sales pro- 
grams 

“4. To stimulate imagination and 
leadership in planning for industry's 
future 

“5. To give industry a clearer un- 
PENB’s expanding 

for its growing 


derstanding of 

programs 

membership.” 
Another major feature will be the 


service 


presentation of case histories on how 
competing and related foods have 
climbed in sales as the result of 


unique promotion and merchandising 
programs 

Among the outstanding speakers 
on the program will be Dr. Earl L 
Butz, dean, school of agriculture, 
Purdue University, who will outline 
important steps which should be tak- 
en now to increase the use of eggs 


and poultry meats in his talk, “Hur- | 


Another outstanding 
speaker will be Dr. Harrell DeGraff 
professor, food technology, Cornell 
University, who will discuss the im- 
portant of consumer attitudes 


dies to Cross.” 


role 
toward food products in building last- 
ing food habits 
Progress Reports 

A progress report of major sig- 
nificance will come from Dr. L. G 
Maison, president of the advertising 
agency carrying on PENB’s nutri- 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 

WANT THE FINEST... 

AT REASONABLE COST! 
W ROLLER MILLS 

HAMMER MILLS 

W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichira 19, Kamsas 


Read 
CAPITAL 
COMMENT 
in 
FEEDSTUFFS 


tional advertising program in 13 jour- 
nals directed to the nation’s 300,000 
physicians, nutritionists, nurses and 
dietitians. The program is designed 
to focus the attention of profession- 
al groups on the remarkable nutri- 
tional value of eggs and on their easy 
and complete digestibility for people 
of every age. 

Progress reports will be made on 
PENB’s growing membership and on 
its expanded program of research, 
consumer information and promotion. 

The annual meeting program is 
being planned by a 15-member indus- 
try committee headed by Howard 
Kauffman, PENB first vice president, 
and the PENB professional staff. 


Mutual Millers Meet 
March 8; Program Told 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — The Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. will 
hold its mid-winter convention in the 


Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, Mar. 8 
The morning session will feature 


Dr. L. C. Cunningham, department 
of agricultural economics, New York 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, who will speak on 
“Changes in Commercial Feed Dis- 
tribution.” 


The luncheon speaker will be Sam- 
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uel Golden, Amburgo Co., whose talk 
will be entitled “I Own Shares in 
America.” In the afternoon, Dr. Paul 
A. Beaver, Continuing Education 
Services, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, will discuss 
“The Most Important Problem in the 
World.” Dr. Beaver’s talk will include 
a discussion of the importance of 
good management in the future and 
some of the trends which will af- 
fect business, as well as the nature 
of the management function. 

The one-day program also will in- 
clude a panel discussion by mem- 
bers, both suppliers and independent 
feed dealers. A social hour is planned 
for late afternoon. 


|and it’s the same in the flaming twenties or the cool 
sixties. Chicks in the know go for Shelibuilder pure 


crushed oyster shell. 


Attractively packaged, reason- 


ably priced, promptly delivered. Order today.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY ° 


MARINE 


Pure 


BUILDING 


Crushed Reef Oyster Shell 


e HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FOSFORO 


high-quality, economical mixing phosphorus 
SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


Write for Information 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS « 


No. 7320—Feed 
Handling 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. announces 
the availability of a booklet by R. 
L. Stroup on the subject of “Liquid 
Handling as Related to Mixing.” This 
booklet was presented to the 1960 
Feed Production School in reprint 
form. 

For a copy of this booklet, check 
No. 7320 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7319—Hanging 
Waterer 


The Oakes Manufacturing Co., an 
operation of the Ford Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., announres the avail- 
ability of a new No. 1672 ‘hanging- 
type waterer known as the “Drink- 
er.” 

The waterer comes in two models, 
with a reel guard or with a wire 


NEW SERVICE - 


| wide, 1% 


guard. The trough length is 6 ft. and | 


the over-all length including the float | 


end measures 81% in. 

A new hard vitreous glaze porce- 
iain finish covers the entire waterer 
and seals all metal pores against 
acids and minerals. Extra heavy 
gauge metal with porcelain finish has 
new durability and lasts for years, 
claims the company. 

The “Valley-Type” trough is made 
from heavy 14 gauge steel, extremely 


Stamped depression in float valve end 
of trough holds the pencil styled float | 


for free and accurate valve action, 
officials state. 

Over-all dimensions are 2% in. 
in. deep, trough is 6 ft. 
long and over-all length with float 
end is 81% in. Each hanging waterer 
comes complete with “S” hooks and 


two 8 ft. lengths of sash chain. 


been specially designed for both H 
and E heads of Union Special Series 
80600 sewing machines. 

The company is offering Impactape 
modification equipment to bag users 
and manufacturers. For additional in- 
formation, check No. 7321 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7314—High Flow 
Dryer 


The ACE Supply & Equipment Co., 
Inc., announces the national availa- 
bility of the ACE high dryer, pro- 
duced and sold initially in Kansas and 


| Missouri. 


Features include expansion capa- 


| bilities by adding modular elements, 


For additional information, check | 


No. 7319 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7321—Bag 
Closure Equipment 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. an- 


| nounces the development of modifica- 


rugged and sturdy and one end of | 


the trough has a “sweep-out” design 
for easy cleaning, it is reported. 


tion equipment that will permit man- 
ufacturers and users of multiwall 
bags to apply the 4-ply, double- 
strength sewn closure Impactape in 


| their own bag plants. | 
The company reports that the Im- 


A positive float valve insures that | 


water level is controlled at all times. 


. 7310—Dust Suppressor 

. 7311—Sample Extractor 

. 7312—Vertical Feed Mixer 
. 7313—Oats Filmstrip 

. 7314—High Flow Dryer 

. 7315—Merchandising Tool 


Others (list numbers) 
NAME ... 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


| pactape modification equipment has 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT -—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Ne. 7316—Grain Viewer 

No. 7317—Industrial Mills 

No. 7318—Molasses Blender 

Ne. 7319—Hanging Weterer 

Ne. 7320—Feed Handling 

Ne. 7321—Bag Closure Equipment 
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push-button operation and complete 


| safety shutdown and alarm. 


The manufacturer reports that 
ACE high dryers are available in 
three sizes from 250 to 600 bu. per 


| hour drying capacity. 


For additional information, check 
No. 7314 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7313—Oats 
Filmstrip 

The Seedburo Equipment Co. an- 
nounces the availability of a new 
35mm _ filmstrip entitled “Grain In- 
spection Methods for Oats.” 

This new educational color film and 
lecture booklet was prepared by 
James R. Enix of Oklahoma State 
University in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
Seedburo. 

A series of color filmstrips with 
lecture booklets and recorded tran- 
scriptions on corn, wheat, soybeans 
and grain sorghums are also avail- 
able. For additional information, 
check No. 7313 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7318—Molasses 
Blender 


The S. Howes Co. announces intro- 
duction of a single cylinder molasses 
blender which it claims will provide 
perfect blending of molasses and fats 
and oils for smaller custom-mix feed 
mills. 

The new Eureka blender, Model 61, 
has a 6-ft. long tub with a 15-in. di- 
ameter. The shaft is equipped with 
the same patented loop-type paddles 
used in the large Eureka duplex agi- 
tator mixer. By adjusting the pad- 
dies from zero to 45 degrees from the 
perpendicular to the cycinder shaft, 


the movement of the mixture through 
the blender can be speeded up or re- 
tarded, to obtain any desired results, 
company Officials report. 

Dry feed is introduced at one ex- 
treme end of the blender and pro- 
pelled by the loop-type paddles to the 
other end, where it is discharged. 
The molasses is introduced just be- 
yond the feed inlet, allowing the full 
length of the mixer for thorough 
blending. The mixer tank is equipped 
with drop-bottom cleanout doors, it 
is reported. 

According to Georgie R. Willis, 
vice president of sales for S. Howes 
Co., the new Eureka single cylinder 
blender produces perfect blending 
without molasses balls, at high ton- 
nage per horsepower applied. For ad- 
ditional information, check No. 7318 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7312—Vertical 
Feed Mixer 


A vertical feed mixer supposedly 
designed to prevent clogging, bridg- 
ing or fluffing of materials is an- 
nounced by SECO, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of stationary and mobile feed 
processing equipment. 

The SECO vertical mixer was de- 
signed for high capacity work with 
a minimum of power and the unit 
may be connected in parallel for 
large operations, the company re- 
ports. 

It is claimed that fhe lightest feeds 
as well as the toughest roughage may 
be mixed with ease. Officials say that 
SECO agitator bars insure faster, 
more thorough mixing of all formu- 
las. 

A heavy-duty shaft and electroni- 
cally-balanced screw conveyor mount- 
ed with anti-friction bearings, pro- 
vides quiet and trouble-free opera- 
tion, it is claimed. Dust control is 
maintained in the mixer right down 
to the bagger. 

A special slide gate is metal-en- 
closed and the bagger provides easy 
and positive control, officials state. 

Constructed of rugged all-steel 
“single-unit” design, the SECO ver- 
tical mixer is delivered as a single 
unit. Capacities of the models offered 
range from 1 to 2 tons. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7312 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7316—Grain 


Viewer 


Gerber Sheet Metal, Inc. an- 
nounces the introduction of a grain 
viewer that uses a special light and 
angled mirror to expose both sides 
of a grain kernel at once. 

The firm claims that this grain 
viewer will speed up grain sampling 
and produce a more accurate picture 
of quality. To use, sample kernels 
are spread on plate glass viewing sur- 
face and light turned on. 

Officials report that the grain view- 
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er is especially adaptable for use with 
corn, but can be used with other 
grains. It plugs into any 110 volt out- 
let. For additional information, check 
No. 7316 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7311—Sample 
Extractor 


A new sample extractor is now 
available for quality control or test- 
ing programs, according to announce- 
ment by Testing Machines, Inc. The 
extractor is used to take samples 
from deep within shipping sacks, 
bags, bales and containers. 

It is reported to be rust-proof, cor- 
rosion resistant, light weight and 
simple to operate. Company officials 


THE NEW 
SAMPLE 
EXTRACTOR 


say that with a flick of the wrist, the 
sample is contained within the sam- 
pling chamber, ready for inspection. 
It can be liquid, granular or powder. 

Two models go to a maximum 
depth of 24 in. or 48 in. with sam- 
pling chamber sizes of 2 x 15/16 in. 
or 6 in. x 2 in. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7311 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7310—Dust 
Suppressor 


The Daffin Corp. announces intro- 
duction of a discharge dust suppres- 
sor that it claims will practically 
eliminate all the dust that comes 
out of the end of the discharge tube 
of pneumatic unloaders. 

The company claims that use of 
the Daffin discharge dust suppressor 


YEAST CULTURES 


Supply Your Feeds With 


1. Yeast Cell Activity. 
Digestive Enzymes. 
3. Netural B Vitomins. 
4. U.G.F. Properties. 
For All Livestock and Poultry 
Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values 


Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 


Chillicothe, Illinois 


Bug and Sell 


through 


WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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permits indoor or outdoor use of the 
pneumatic unloader. 

Called the “Cyclone,” company of- 
ficials say that feed drops from the 
bottom of the small, easily handled 
dust suppressor unit intead of being 
blown out of the end of the tube. 
Feed dust falls into the flow of feed 
and drops out of the bottom of the 
“Cyclone” with the feed. 

The moving air escapes through 
the opening in the top of the “Cy- 
clone.” No feed dust is lost, the com- 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN 0. INC. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 


805 Dun Building 


Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU mee 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


pany claims. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7310 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7315—Merchandis- 
ing Tool 

Feed sample bins which will hold 
approximately 24 samples have been 
adopted as a new merchandising tool 
by the Minute Maid Co’s. citrus prod- 
ucts division. 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


PROTAMONE 


Photo shows John S. Adamson, di- | 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 


SODIUM BENTONITE 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
TAKAMINE ENZYMES 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


DON’T KID YOURSELF 


about the cost of building a new mill... 


There’s more than meets the eye in any mill con- 
struction project. Most people tend to think only 
in terms of the major pieces of equipment and the 
structure which houses them. That’s why they 
rely on reputable engineers and contractors to 
plan each detail for them and furnish comprehen- 
sive cost quotations. 


Unfortunately, some mill owners have found to 
their regret that the low bids they accepted from 
some contractors were low only because they 
were incomplete. The addition of such vital things 
as complete wiring and ductwork, motor starters, 
air cylinders, and countless other “minor” items 
sky-rocketed their costs after it was too late to do 
anything about them. 


You wouldn’t think of buying a new car without 


Myers-Sherman engineering experts create new and better mills of every type and size . . 
manufacturing operations. We handle the entire job from start to finish . . . 


a starter, spark plugs, generator, or other similar 
equipment. But people actually do buy mills 
under much the same conditions, only to find out 
that they must come up with extra money before 
the mill will even run. 


You can avoid this danger completely by asking 
us to bid on your next mill construction, expan- 
sion, or modernization project. All Myers-Sherman 
feed plants are engineered complete to every last 
detail . . . and quoted that way, too! 


Best of all, this simple protection costs you nothing. 
We'll be glad to discuss your project with you, 
survey your requirements, and furnish recom- 
mendations without any obligation. Send for our 
free booklet that tells you all about our complete 
services today. 


. from small custom mixing to full-scale 
engineering, financing, and construction, or any part 


of it you wish. Choose one of 54 convenient purchase plans or even lease the entire installation! 


Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully guaranteed and backed 
by the Myers-Sherman reputation for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and construction. When you call on Myers- 


Sherman you can count on getting the best mill for the money. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


3501 S. illinois St., Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


FIRM 


ciTy_ STATE 


CO. 
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PUTS Money in the 


Gratin Bank Series 


Mope ts For 
Every Operation 


Batcu Or 
ConTINUOUS 
Flow 


DRYING 


Aeroglide’s exclusive LSU Baffle 
System, with ‘‘woven air 
and accurately bathes each kernel 


gently 


with drying and cooling air by 
suction, This also gives you unmatch- 
ed operating economy. 


Full, automatic safety controls and 
safe heat arrangement give you the 
lowest insurance rates in the business. 


Aeroglide’s GRAIN BANK SERIES 
driers give you bank vault protection 
against those profit robbers — 
moisture pickup, fermenting, fungi 
and insects. 

Every model features the same 
efficient principles used in the famous 
Aeroglide Commercial Driers at the 
largest elevators and terminals. 
Wearnerticut Mopers 
Stock at Born Piants Sares-Service 
Orrices Turovucnout Grain Propucine 


AREAS. 


Write Today for Bulletin L201A 
“Aeroglide 
Corporation 
Plant ond General Offices: 
510 Glenwood Ave. * Phone TE 2.6422, Raleigh, N.C 


Kanses Plant: 
Aarogiide St. at South Ave. * Phone Dickens 2.1645, 
Empono, Kansos 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


rector of sales for the citrus products 


division, demonstrating one of the 
sample bins which also features a 
holder for literature above the tray. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7315 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7317—Industrial 
Mills 


The Prater Pulverizer Co. an- 
nounces the availability of Prater 
Bulletin PR-60 that describes and 
illustrates industrial mills for all 
types of processing problems, from 
grinding meat scraps to bread 
crumbs. 

Included in this bulletin are Model 
G5S laboratory mills, limited produc- 
tion grinders and Series C-heavy- 
duty mills for grinding ceramic ma- 
terials or any abrasive product. 

Also discussed is the Model G6H 
intermediate mill and the Prater 
granulator used principally in break- 
ing up water balls or agglomerations 
of soybean, cottonseed or linseed 
meal. 

For a copy of this bulletin, check 
No. 7317 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7262—Grain driers, Aeroglide 
Corp. 

No. 7263—Compact trucks and 
tractors, White Motor Co. 


IN MULTIWALL, PAPER PACKAGING, COTTON & BURLAP BAGS 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS 


* BUFFALO + NEW YORK 


No. 7264—Steam generator, Clay- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7265—Self-feeder for cattle, 
The Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7266—Iron for pigs, Specifide, 
Inc. 

No. 7267—Round nursery pens, 
The Walsh Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7268—Plastic bag handle, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7269— Feed bagger, Thayer 
Scale Corp. 

No. %7270—Poultry supplies, The 
Anderson Box Co. 

No. 7271—Belt splice, General 
Splice Corp. 

No. 7273—Poultry plant cleaning 
compound, Anderson Box Co. 

No. 7274—Bad debt collection sys- 
tem, Transco Envelope Co. 

No. 7275— Lift truck handbook, 
The Automatic Transportation Co. 

No. 7276—Turkey barn insulation, 
The American Sisalkraft Co. 

No. 7277—Round hog feeder, The 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7278—Variable speed drives, 
Western Gear Corp. 

No. 7279—Terramycin for milk 
production, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7280—Pellet cooler and dryer, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

No. 7281—Bin monitor, The Rolfes 
Electronics Corp. 

No. 7282—Hog health products, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7283—Packaging for poultry 
medication, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7284—Mobile feed mill, Daffin 


| Manufacturing Co. 


No. 7285—New pig brooder, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc. 

No. 7286— Mobile mill extension 
loader, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7287—Cellulase enzyme, Miles 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7288—Grain weighing systems, 
Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7289—Feed mix for grub con- 


| trol, Dow Chemical Co. 


No. 7290—Poultry disease bulletin, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7291—Grain dryer lease plan, 
Daycom, Inc. 

No. 7292—Egg room cooler, The 
National Ideal Co. 

No. 7293 — Mixer-blender, A. W. 
Stauffer & Sons, Inc. 

No. 7294—Fertilizer spreader, The 
Henderson Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7295—Poultry and _ livestock 
equipment, Brower Manufacturing 
Co. 

No. 7296—Bulk truck bodies, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7297—Ketosis medication, 
Sheffield Chemical Co. 

No. 7298 — Auto leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 7299 — Electrical control sys- 
tems, SEMCO Electric Controls, Inc. 

No. %7300— Mobile pelleting ma- 
chine, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7301 —Feed-health program, 
the American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7302— Bucket elevator, the 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7303 — Water medication, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7304—Continuous flow dryer, 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

No. 7305—Herd treater, Chas. Pfi- 
zer & Co. 

No. 7306—Fertilizer spreaders, the 
Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7307—Grain dryer, the Rolfes 
Grain Aeration Co. 

No. 7308—Bin ventilator, the Tier- 
ney-Gerber Roto Vent, Inc. 

No. 7309 — Custom milling bro- 
chure, the Prater Pulverizer Co. 
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THE NEV 


HAS THE COMPLETE STABILITY 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


A FULL RANGE OF STABILITY...that’s what makes 
the new STABIMIx E your most valuable supplemental source 
of vitamin E in the feeds you mix! 


Stasimix E is stable in both animal and poultry feeds, even 
when stored for long periods of time . ... stable when exposed 
to wide ranges of temperature and humidity . . . stable in 
pelleted feed . . . and stable in the presence of minerals. A 
most complete range of stability for milling use. 


Stapimix E is free flowing. The vitamin E beadlets in 
STABIMIXx E are given a protective coating of readily-digest- 
ible materials. 


STABIMIX E remains in uniform distribution in a mixed feed 

. will not arch in bins, hoppers or mechanical feeders. 
Containing only dl-alpha tocophery] acetate as a vitamin E 
source, STABIMIX E is fully active biologically. 


Because the vitamin E contained in Staspimix E is in an 
emulsified form, it is absorbed more rapidly than from the 
oil-solution forms. 


To meet the requirements of most feed manufacturers, 
STABIMIx E is conveniently packaged in two potencies: 
50,000 and 20,000 International Units per pound . .. each in 
50-lb. and 100-lb. fiber drums with liner. 


For a quotation and complete information on STaBimix E or 
StTapimix A, the Merck feed grade vitamin A,.ask your Merck 
Feed Products Representative, or write: 

Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


STABIMIX’E 


THE MOST STABLE VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT Wx yD 


| 
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DAVIS, CAL. — Results of recent 
research studies pertaining to “ail- 
concentrate” rations for cattle, use 
of high protein supplements for 
lambs and other aspects of feeding 
were presented at the 1961 Animal 
Husbandry Livestock Day on the Uni- 
versity of California campus at Davis. 

Among reports made by research- 
ers at the one-day livestock meeting 
were several of interest to the feed 


industry. They included the follow- 
PACAL IE 

- @The feeding of “all- trate” 

STE SHEETS rations to fattening 


; in good gains on less feed than the 
SUPER STRENGTH LONGER LIFE +> LESS WEIGHT 

@Cortisone, a hormone produced 
in the cortex of the adrenal glands, 
may some day be used to fatten 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 


make it economical material for almost any milling application and is lambs quickly and economically. 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. @ High protein supplements have in- 
Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet creased weight gains and wool pro- 
your specific job requirements. pa ga of ewe lambs in feeding 
trials. 


. ket on green pasture plus proper 
County St. P Minn. 
concentrates and minerals not only 


(48 PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. | eHlozs that are finished for mar- 


It's Important That All Feed Merchants 
Have Full Details On New Methods 
That Will Increase Profits From Their Feed 


First Pioneered and Proved that Feeding 
Larger Sizes of Grit Would Increase Profits 


Daily results on the farms of Egg Producers, LARGER SIZES OF GRIT not only grind 
Broiler Growers and Turkey Raisers are feed finer and more efficiently in the gizzard 
proving that ALL THREE get better results but keep the digestive tract open for full feed 
from feed by using GRAN-I-GRIT’S New utilization by completely grinding feathers 
Grit Feeding Program of feeding larger sizes and fibrous litter that all birds eat. 

of grit. By informing your customers of GRAN-I- 


GRIT” it Feedi 
LARGER SIZES OF GRIT, instead of pass- them” HOW you can 


ing through the digestive tract like small MONEY FROM YOUR FEED, which in 
grit, stay IN and work in the gizzard. turn will stimulate your sales and profits. 


GRAN -1-GRIT IS BEST WITH 
EYE APPEAL 


Chicks, poults, broilers, layers or turkeys 
proper amoung of rit to 
get maximum results from feed a F tare 
Must Have Eye Appeal before they will 
eat it. 


Side by side tests on poultry farms and by 
leading poultry authorities have proven that 
poultry of all ages prefer a light gray grit 
with black specks . . . the GRAN-I-GRIT 
TYPE... (as much as 10, 15, 20 to one) 
over grit of other colors. 


cireuler that gives full detells NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 5 
on the New GRAN-I-GRIT Pro- . Member of Granite Grit Institute of America . 
gram of feeding larger sizes of 5 MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA § 
grit . . . the Program that is : Kindly mail us ct once your New Circsiar on your New Program H 
proving so successful today. Fill ' of Feeding Larger Sizes of Grit ' 
out the coupon today for a Free 


Livestock Research Results 
Told at California Event 


gain more rapidly, but also more eco- 
nomically than those that are fin- 
ished in dry lot. 

@ The latest progress in the devel- 
opment of field hay wafering ma- 
chines was reviewed by an agricul- 
tural engineer. 


CATTLE RATIONS —Dr. G. P. 
Lofgreen, associate professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, University of Califor- 
1.a. mp Tudonresea c: siud:es thai 
indicated that the feeding of “all-con- 
centrate” rations to fattening cattle 
can result in good gains on less feed 
than the more conventional rations. 

Dr. Lofgreen said this finding was 
confirmed in tests conducted by the 
University of California Agricultural 
Experiment Station and extension 
service at Davis and in the lots of 
cooperating feeders. 

But he cautioned that animals fed 
such rations require closer supervi- 
sion and care to prevent digestive 
disturbances and resultant lowered 
performance. 

In an early small pilot study, Dr. 
Lofgreen said, 700-Ib. steers were 
changed over from a complete rough- 
age feed to an all concentrate feed 
of barley and a supplement in 18 
days and were fed for a period of 141 
days with no serious digestive dis- 
turbances. A control lot was fed a 
conventional ration averaging ap- 
proximately 25% roughage for the 
same period. 

“The experimental and the control 
lots gained about 2.75 lb. per day and 
all grad-d choice at slaughter,” he 
noted. “There were no differences in 
carcass composition, but the all con- 
centrate lot yielded 62% while the 
controls yielded 60%. The feed re- 
qu red to produce a p-u:d of gain 
was 7.4 lb. for the all concentrate 
lot, compared to 8.4 Ib. for the con- 
trol lot.” 

Dr. Lofgreen said the supplement 
fed to correct the nutrient deficien- 
cies of the barley consisted of the 
following percentage composition: 
cottonseed meal, 57; alfalfa meal, 20; 
molasses, 10; oystershell flour or 
ground limestone, 7; trace mineral- 
ized salt, 6; and 3,500 international 
units of vitamin A per pound of sup- 
plement. 

“The average consumption of the 
supplement was 1.1 lb. per head per 
day and the rolled barley consump- 
tion averaged 18.7 Ib. per day,” he 
pointed out, “while the control steers 
consumed an average of 23.5 lb. of 
total feed per day.” 

Dr. Lofgreen said that these re- 
sults have been confirmed by a num- 
ber of cooperative field trials using 
various modifications. 


CORTISONE WITH SHEEP—Dr. 
Glenn M. Spurlock, University of Cal- 
ifornia sheep expert, reported on the 
use of cortisone, a hormone produced 
in the cortex of the adrenal glands. 


He said that cortisone may some 
day be used to fatten lambs quickly 
and economically, but added that its 
development would be delayed until 
someone figures out how to produce 
the hormone synthetically, in large 
and economical batches. 

“In an experiment in which a num- 
ber of weaned lambs were injected 
with cortisone, the hormone had lit- 
tle effect on weight gain,” reported 
Dr. Spurlock, “but it significantly in- 
creased the carcass fat content and 
produced a higher carcass grade.” 

Dr. Spurlock explained that this 
speeded-up fattening—if proved com- 
pletely satisfactory by subsequent ex- 
periments — would enable sheepmen 
to market their lambs earlier for a 
higher price. 

In another phase of the investiga- 
tion, Dr. Spurlock found that the 
hormone decreased the width of the 
crimp (waviness). 

Further experiments with corti- 
sone are in progress, said Dr. Spur- 
lock. He and Dr. M. Tran Clegg, Da- 
vis physiologist, hope to confirm their 
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For each one-thousand pigs raised on rations containing 
Fermacto 400—swine growers can save up to one car of feed. 
Now, after years of Borden’s Research and testing, comes this 
significant reduction in feed consumption that can help increase 
your hog feed tonnage by lowering production cost. 

Pigs fed rations containing Fermacto 400 — Borden's concen- 
trated and standardized source of multiple fermentation factors 
—gained faster on less feed than those on the control diet—in fact, 
20 pounds less feed for each hundred pounds gain. 

The low level of Fermacto 400—0.25% (5 pounds per ton of feed) 
supplied the extra factors— making this improved efficiency pos- 
sible. 
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when you raise a thousand pigs on rations containing Borden's Fermacto 400 


Call today for Fermacto 400 price quotations, brochure and test 
data, as well as information about our complete pig and swine- 
feed fortification products, KREPRO & HOPRO. These quality 
products can help you build a complete line of quality feeds for 
all phases of swine feeding. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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original findings and also to find the 
most effective dosage. 

Injections of another drug, testos- 
terone (the male hormone), proved 
to be less promising, said Dr. Spur- 
lock. Testosterone reduced the 
amount of clean wool fiber produced, 
and—though it increased daily weight 
gains—the resulting carcasses were 
leaner and therefore graded lower. 

SHEEP FEEDING—Sheepmen at- 
tending the Davis animal husbandry 
day were also told that high protein 
supplements have increased weight 
gains and wool production of ewe 
lambs in feeding trials at the Univer- 
sity of California's Hopland Field 
Station 

This was reported by Dr. W. C. 
Weir, professor of animal husbandry, 
University of California. 

Dr. Weir told the sheep section 
audience that trials had been con- 
ducted for the past five years to study 
the most efficient supplements for 
weaning ewe lambs grazing the na- 
tive range. 

In all the trials, he said, the lambs 
were grazed as one flock. and gath- 
ered five days per week for separa- 
tion into various treatment groups at 
feeding time 

Dr. Weir related that all supple- 
ments were fed at the rate of % Ib. 
per lamb per day in the first two 
trials—July 24 to Dec. 11, 1956, and 
July 16 to Dec. 2, 1957. 

“In both years, the largest weight 
gains were made by lambs receiving 
cottonseed meal, followed by those 
fed 50% cottonseed meal and 50% 
barley and then alfalfa cut and pel- 
leted at the bud stage,” he said. “Al- 
falfa cut and pelleted at the full 
bloom stage or barley were not as 
effective as the higher protein sup- 


plements, but all supplements _in- 
creased the gain over the control 
lambs.” 

Dr. Weir explained that at the 


conclusion of the feeding period, all 
lambs were grazed together on the 


Hopland range until the following 
shearing when they were weighed 
and data obtained on _ individual 
fleece. 


Results 

“The lambs which had gained less 
during the supplemented period 
gained more during the recovery pe- 
riod in both years so that for the 
combined periods (July to May) the 
differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant,” he said. “The effect of the 
supplements was reflected in an in- 
creased wool production in both trials 
with the higher protein supplements 
accounting for the largest boost in 
wool.” 

Dr. Weir added that data obtained 
on those ewes which remained in the 
Hopland flocks through 1960 do not 
show any effect of the supplements 
on wool or lamb production after 
thev were shorn as yearlings. 


WAFERING MACHINES — At a 
farm machinery conference on the 
Davis campus, a University of Cali- 
fornia agricultural engineer reviewed 
progress in the development of field 
hay wafering machines. 

John B. Dobie reported that cur- 
rent models make wafers in many 
shapes and sizes. “Some are disc 
shaped. others square and flat. and 
still others are cubed,” he said. “Sizes 
range from 1 in. cubed to 5 in. in di- 
ameter and 1 in. thick. For handling 


“Much of the work of the machine 
can be undone by damage to the wa- 
fers in conveying,” he said. “Im- 
proved handling systems are needed 
to help reduce the amount of thrash.” 
15-20% Moisture Best 

The Davis expert noted that most 

models operate best with hay at 15- 


| 20% moisture, provided the moisture 


is fairly uniform. “Most waferers are 
unable to make a good product above 
25% moisture content,” he said. Feld 
wafering may necessitate improved 
mowing and windrowing management 
to overcome major variations in mois- 
ture content due to uneven raking 
or other factors. 

Mr. Dobie observed that waferers 
work best with good quality legume 
hay. “They do not produce a good 
wafer from grass hay, although a 
mixture of grass and legumes usually 
makes a satisfactory product,” he 
said. 

The engineer reported that factual 
information on the results of feeding 
wafered hay is limited. “Indications 


are that wafered hay is equal to or 
slightly better than baled hay, al- 
though advantages in feeding usually 
would not pay for much added cost 
for wafering,” he said. “If wafering 
costs more than baling, as it probably 
will, the extra cost will have to be 
made up mainiy through savings in 
handling and storage costs and in re- 
duced waste.” 


DAIRY PRODUCTION—Dairymen 
attending the animal husbandry day 
at Davis were told that a dairy cow’s 
ability to maintain high milk produc- 
tion through a large portion of any 
one lactation will probably go down 
in succeeding lactations whether or 
not she is affected with mastitis. 

In an experiment with a group of 
mastitis-free cows, Dr. Robert C. La- 
ben, animal husbandman on the Davis 
campus found that the “persistency” 
of the group declined naturally as 
the cows matured and their total pro- 
duction increased. 

This finding indicates that factors 
besides mastitis are important in 
causing distinct changes in the shape 


of the lactation curve with advancing 
age, Dr. Laben told dairymen attend- 
ing Animal Husbandry Livestock 
Day. 

Dr. Laben found no differences in 
persistency between the individual 
quarters, although the fore quarters 
yielded only two-fifths of the total 
milk production. 

“According to our investigations, 
persistency is associated with high 
production,” explained the Davis sci- 
entist. “The higher the maximum 
milk production is, the greater will 
be the drop in production during the 
lactation.” 

Dr. Laben’s report was the result 
of a seven-year experiment, conduct- 
ed with Dr. A. C. Pier of the Davis 
school of veterinary medicine, using 
a herd of purebred Holstein-Friesian 
heifers. 


PORK PRODUCTION —To pro- 
duce pork in California, against the 
competition of high costs, make full 
use of green pastures. 

That was the advice of Reuben Al- 
baugh, extension animal husbandman, 


Here's Why... 
— 
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—extra money. They represent ideals ... always de- 
sirable but not always attainable. 

Arsanilic Acid Works Best When It's Needed Most. 
Most egg producers take a practical viewpoint. They 
know they can't operate like a research farm. Yet, 
production is the lifeline of their business . . . so, they 
turn to Arsanilic Acid to help keep hens healthy—keep 
production up. 

Almost every hen is host to disease germs. Under 
practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack the 
vitality to fight off infection. That's where Arsanilic 
Acid comes in...and the tougher the battle, the 
harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect against 
active disease—helps prevent iaying slumps. 


and feeding, the smaller sizes are 
preferable, but the machine designer 
usually favors the larger sizes as an 
aid to increasing capacity.” 

The U.C, engineer pointed out that 
the capacities of the models vary 
from 1 to 5 tons per hour, but this 
does not necessarily indicate the full 
potential of these machines. “Un- 
doubtedly, capacity can and will be 
improved on most models,” he said. 
“Production may be improved by in- 
creasing operating speed, providing 
additional compression devices, en- 
larging the compression chamber, or 
improving the waferability of the 
hay.” 

Mr. Dobie explained that most field 
waferers deposit the hay in a wagon 
which is trailed behind the machine. 
One uses a bulk bin on the waferer. 


When good feeds, top management and first-rate 
housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- 
centages are almost sure to be satisfactory. But these 
three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money 
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to swine growers attending the 1961 
Animal Husbandry Livestock Day at 
the University of California 

“Hogs that are finished for market 
on green pasture plus proper concen- 
trates and minerals,” he “not 
only gain more rapidly, but also more 
economically than those that are fin- 
ished in the dry lot.” 


said, 


The Davis livestock specialist cited 


ment gained 1.02 Ib. per head daily. 
But cost ran to $13.14 per head for 
the supplemented pigs and _ only 
$12.77 for those receiving no supple- 
ment. 

“It appears that the efficient swine 
operator in the future will utilize 
green pastures to the fullest extent 
in the production of pork,” Mr. Al- 
baugh concluded. “The only salvation 


| 
| 
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Livestock Day audience that these 
conclusions are based on a two-year 


study of weight at different ages 
dressing per cent, carcass grade, car- 


cass cut-out value and eating quality 
of the meat in white-face lambs from 
two flocks 
Rams weighed 
more than wethers at five to 
months of age and at weights of 80 


10% 
seven 


ipproximately 


for the 


tests over the past 25 years that have - - 
prices. 


repeatedly shown more economical 
pork production when pigs were fat- 
tened on pasture. Alfalfa, ladino clo- 
ver and green barley pasture were 
used in the tests 

In an 80-day Monterey County test, 
he showed a dry-lot group took 410 
lb. of feed for 100 Ib. of gain, com- 
pared to 320 lb. of feed for a group 
supplemented on alfalfa pasture. The 
cost spread was $4.50 for the dry-lot 
hogs to $3.76 for those on alfalfa 


justified 


inefficient operator 


LAMB STUDIES—Experiments at 
the University of California indicate 
that only a small price differential is 
between ram 
lambs of comparable age and finish 

This was reported by Dr. G. Eric 
Bradford, assistant professor of ani- 
mal husbandry on the Davis campus, 
who also suggested that 
ing castration under conditions where 
lambs are sold fat directly off their 


is high to 100 lb., Dr. Bradford reported 

Wether lambs ibout 1-1.5% 
higher in dressing per cent at these 
weights, but because of greater 
weights, rams _ yielded 
weighing 2.8-3.8 lb. more 
ers. 

Although there was a tendency for 
ram carcasses to contain more 
than wether carcasses as indicated by 
larger loin eye area and slightly less 
finish on the legs 
grades under the old or new grading 


were 


live 
carcasses 
than weth- 


and wether 


lean 


“discontinu- 
federal carcass 


In another test two groups of pigs mothers at young ages (up to five systems were not appreciably differ- 
in dry-lot were fed fresh green cut months) would be a practical means ent between the two groups 
alfalfa every day. One given a protein of quickly increasing meat produc- Percentages of total carcass weight 
supplement gained 1.15 lb. per head tion.” represented by leg, trimmed loin and 
daily; one given no protein supple- He told the Animal Husbandry rack were very similar 


Low Cost—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
production builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 
kets any time of year. It costs only a couple of pennies 
per hen per year—costs so little your customers can't 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month feeding trial in 
Michigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic Acid produced 
15.7% more eggs. Yet, an increase of only two eggs a 
day per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanilic Acid. 
Useful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 
producers are asking for low-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 
their poultry feeds. Not because they’re trying to re- 
place good feeds, good management and good facili- 
ties with medication, but because they know that, 
under practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 
stay healthier and lay better. 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid 
is available in pure form or in premix form (one pound 
of premix is enough for one ton of c 
manufactured by Abbott and sold under 
name PrRo-Gen®. Ask your Abbott man for details, 
or call Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing 
Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 


101585 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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No consistent differences in flavor, 
texture, tenderness or juiciness of 
either leg or shoulder cuts could be 
detected between rams and wethers. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING —Cana- 
dian cattlemen, applying modern ar- 
tificial breeding to herds as large as 
1,500 head, have made spectacular 
changes in beef cattle practices since 
1955. 

Under widely varied conditions, 
hey have achieved calf crops as high 
as 95%, Canadian cattle expert Har- 
ry J. Hargrave told an Animal Hus- 
bandry Livestock Day audience at 
the University of California. 

“The most enthusiastic advocates 
of artificial insemination are practi- 
cal commercial ranchmen who have 
been involved in A. I. on their own 
ranches for the past three to four 
years,’ Mr. Hargrave told California 
beef growers. 

“One of these men recently said 
that A.I. had produced more improve- 
ment in three years than would have 
been possible in 20 years with natural 
breeding, using buils of the caliber 
he could afford.” 

In the U.S. the practice is widely 
used in dairy herds, but little used in 
the beef industry. 

Mr. Hargrave, now chief of the 
agricultural division for prairie farm 
rehabilitation in the Canadian De- 
partment of Agriculture, said experi- 
ences in western Canada indicate that 
ranchers with cow herds from 50 to 
1,500 head can successfully adopt ar- 
tificial insemination. Hilly, open 
range in the prairies, brushy sand- 
hills range, mountain valley and tim- 
ber range all have been involved, he 
said. Cost of service has varied from 
$3 to $10 a cow. 

Heat Detection Difficult 

One of the key factors, he said, is 
the need for accurate detection of 
cows in heat. But it has been shown 
that well-trained, experienced men, 
with well prepared plans, successfully 
handle the operation. 

In 1960, Mr. Hargrave reported to 


his California audience at Davis. 
many encouraging results were ob- 


tained in a community pasture proj- 
ect near Kindersley, Saskatchewan. 
There were 385 cows, owned by 40 
pasture patrons. He said an 85% calf 
now indicated, and the cost 
was $6 per cow 

“Tt is now apparent that a well or- 
ganized A.I. operation can be success- 
ful,” the Canadian cattle breeder said. 
“It requires sound planning, coupled 
with ability to handle both cattle and 
men. It involves intensive attention 
to all details concerned, seven days a 
week, rain or shine, for the period 
to be covered in the program.” The 
breeding season ranges from 24-60 


| days 


Mr. Hargrave is widely known for 
his success in crossing bison with do- 
mestiec cattle to produce a “cattlo” 
that is resistant to Canada’s cold and 
blizzards. An 80-head herd of the 
crosses is now showing promise of in- 
creasing beef production in the 
prairie provinces. 


more 
aduenrtisers use 
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Minnesota Researchers Report 
Results of Lamb Feeding Tests 


By DR. R. M. JORDAN 
University of Minnesota 


MORRIS, MINN.—Results of lamb 
feeding experiments involving a fall 
cornfield trial and a dry lot feeding 
trial were reported Feb. 9 at the 
34th annual Sheep and Lamb Feed- 
ers’ Day program conducted here at 
the University of Minnesota's West 
Central School and Station. Sum- 
maries of these tests, as reported by 
H. E. Hanke of the experiment sta- 
tion staff, and Dr. R. M. Jordan, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota department of 
animal husbandry, follow: 


CORNFIELD TRIAL—Obijectives: 
(1) To determine the value of feed- 
ing supplemental grain to lambs that 
were grazing in standing corn; (2) 


to determine the amount of yield 
reduction that occurs when lambs 
are turned into standing corn, and 
(3) to determine whether feeding 
lambs in corn results in as much net 
profit as feeding comparable lambs 
in dry lot. 

A mixture of three parts of soy- 
bean oil meal and one part of salt 
resulted in about .15 Ib. of soybean 
oil meal being consumed per lamb 
daily. To minimize labor and amount 
of bunk equipment necessary, sup- 
plemental grain was self-fed to lambs 
by mixing nine parts of ground corn 
and one part of soybean oil meal with 
salt at the rate of six parts of the 
corn-soy mix to one part of salt. 
The lambs ate about % Ib. of this 
mixture per lamb daily. The level 


TABLE 1. Fattening Lambs in Standing Corn 
University of Minnesota, 1960 


—Cornfields— Salt:corn- 
Salt:soy Salt:corn- soy 1:6 Check 

Treatments 1:3 soy 1:6 Va Ib. hay Dry lot field 
4.5 45 45 
Pre-harvest daily gain, Ib. ....... .27 .23 19 53 
Post-harvest daily gain, Ib. ....... 37 49 36 44 
Total gain, Iib.— 

POP 20.7 22.3 7.1 33.2 

Average daily gain, 67 days, Ib. .. 31 33 26 
Corn drop, 6u./acre 13.1 11.7 3.2 
Cost/100 Ib. gain .....sceceeeeees $7.89 $7.49 $9.79 $9.57 owe 
$0.13 $0.84 $0.03 $0.54 


of corn and soybean oil meal con- 
sumption may be increased by gradu- 
ally changing the proportion of salt 
in the mixture and in a subsequent 
trial it was found that one part of 
salt to nine parts of corn-soy mix- 
ture resulted in about a 1 Ib. con- 
sumption per lamb. 

Results of the cornfield trial are 
presented in Table 1. Turning lambs 


scientific 

blending and mixing 
increase 

feedmill profits 


High cost grains, concentrates and supplements demand 
that custom mixing be handled scientifically to yield 
your feeder customers maximum animal feed gain. 


This more efficient mixing and blending of feed 

to achieve high nutrition uniformity is best obtained 
through the dual-action of 

PRATER TWIN-SPIRAL MIXERS. 


Two-spiral, two-speed control is an original PRATER 
design—exclusive and patented! It has proved to be 
a business-building advantage for all Blue Streak 
Mixer users. Your choice of seven sizes, '/2 ton through 
5 ton; all oversize to handle full loads of even the 


"BLUE STREAK 


PRATER 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1539 South 55th Court 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


 TWIN-SPIRAL. 
MIXERS 


Before you invest further, be sure to send for the 
full Mixer story. Write for Bulletin SM594. PRATER 
engineers are also available to help with suggestions, 
layouts, recommendations and mill surveys, without 
any obligation on your part. This valuable free help 
is yours for the asking. 


lightest feeds. 


Cut-oway view of America's first and only Twin- 
Spiral, Two-Speed Mixer—doubles your capacity 
per horsepower hour! 


EXTRA FEATURES 

Accurate, homogenous blend assures 
exact equal distribution of high 
potency concentrates and grain 

to each animal and bird. 

Faster mixing to save customer time 
and reduce overhead expense. 
Special models for thorough mixing 
of hay, shucky eor corn and small 
grains without bridging. 

Sealed for life self-aligning 
maintenance-free bearings. 

Silent "V" drive. 

Tough, durable, heavy construction. 


into standing corn on Sept. 1 resulted 
in 11-13 bu. of corn drop per acre 
as compared to the check lot that had 
only 3.2 bu. per acre on the ground 
after picking. 

During the pre-harvest period of 
40 days the gains were rather slow, 
ranging from .19 lb. to .27 Ib. per 
lamb daily as compared to .53 Ib. 
of gain for the lambs fed in dry lot. 
The relatively poor gains made by 
the lambs that were fed the corn- 
soy-salt mixture plus % Ib. of alfalfa 
hay per lamb daily were due to some 
difficulty with the lambs scouring. 
The feeding of hay also reduced the 
amount of supplemental grain that 
the lambs ate, which may have af- 
fected their rate of gain. 

Post-Harvest Period 

During the post-harvest period, ap- 
parently the lambs in all the corn- 
field lots were “conditioned” to pick- 
ing up corn and the gains were quite 
satisfactory, varying from .36 to 49 
lb. per lamb daily. During the same 
period the dry lot-fed lambs gained 
44 lb. During the entire trial (67 
days), lambs fed in the cornfield 
gained from .26 to .33 lb. per lamb 
daily while the dry lot-fed lambs 
gained .50 Ib. a day. 

The amount of corn that the lambs 
knocked onto the ground was charged 
against the lambs at the rate of 50¢ 
bu. (the corn was high moisture and 
there was no picking charge). This 
resulted in producing 100 lb. of lamb 
gain for $7.49-$9.79 cwt. among the 
lambs fed in the cornfield. We can 
contrast this with $9.57 gain in dry 
lot. However, the amount of gain 
made by the lambs in the cornfield 
amounted to 17-22 lb. per lamb, 
whereas the dry lot-fed lambs gained 
33.2 lb. per lamb. This greater gain, 
even though it was made at some- 
what higher cost per pound, result- 
ed in more profit on the average 
than the lambs pastured in the corn- 
field. 


DRY LOT FEEDING TRIAL—Ten 
lots of lambs were fed eight differ- 
ent rations or systems of feeding 
with three general purposes in mind: 
(1) To determine the relative value 
of pelleted oats or barley; (2) wheth- 
er corn cob can be used as a source 
of roughage in a lamb fattening ra- 
tion, and (3) an attempt was made 
to develop a system of self-feeding 
that would minimize the length of 
time that a pelleted ration need be 
fed or eliminate the need for grind- 
ing and mixing the hay and roughage. 

The last method was accomplished 
by self-feeding a mixture of ground 
corn and soybean oil meal that had 
been mixed with salt in the ratio 
of 6 to 9 parts of the grain mix- 
ture to one part of salt. This level 
of salt was gradually reduced over 
a 28-day period and finally elimi- 
nated. An abbreviated summary of 
the results of the trial are presented 
in Table 2. 


Effect of Pelleting 

Pelleting either oats or barley did 
not result in as great a gain as when 
a conventional long hay-shelled corn 
ration was fed. Daily feed consump- 
tion per lamb rose to 5 Ib. of the oat 
or barley pellet along with about 
% Ib. of long hay. Since their gains 
were less, it cost decidedly more to 
produce 100 Ib. of gain with that 
type of ration than it did with a con- 
ventional ration. 

A ration containing 60% cob with 
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NEW 


PLAN 


SIMPLIFIES RAISING 
AND 


LAN 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


Here’s the new program: 


‘ 1 Feed Wirthmore Chick Starter for only 6 weeks. 
: (Over 35% less chick starter than previously) 


2 Feed the new Wirthmore Complete Growing 
Ration the entire growing period. 
(Or Wirthmore Grow and Egg and grains) 


3 Use coccidiosis vaccination program for control 
of cocci. 


4 Controlled Feeding Program is recommended. 


Here’s what you get: 


A new starter feed that is better than before, yet ac- 
tually costs less. 


New growing and laying feeds formulated to off- 
set seasonal weather variations; that minimize the 
growth interruption when birds change from starter 
to grower; and priced amazingly low! 


These basic feeds do the job easily and at low cost, 
yet permit options of other feeds and medicated feeds 
if you prefer. 


A program that includes steps to control disease, 
utilizes all feed to best advantage, and extends pro- 
ductive life of layers that can mean up to ONE 
= DOLLAR EXTRA INCOME PER BIRD. 


Ask your Wirthmore representative for complete 
5 descriptive details including feeding schedules on 
: this new, simple PACKAGE PLAN, or write to 
Wirthmore Feeds Inc., Waltham 54, Mass. Ask 
for PACKAGE PLAN booklet. 
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TABLE 2.* Dry Lot Feeding of Lambs 


University of Minnesota, 1960 


Average 

Treatments gain, Ib. 
Corn-long hay ; 46 
Oat pellet 42 
Barley pellet 42 
Cob pellet, 60% 37 
Cob pellet, 40% és 53 
Hay-corn pellet 60 
Pellet to ground grain ‘ 49 
Salt-grain 48 
Rep. of 7 F en 53 
Rep. of 8 : 46 


Daily Feed 
feed, Ib. 100 Ib. gain cost / 100 

3.59 788 $11.34 
3.61 869 16.28 
4.63 1104 22.34 
4.10 1099 11.98 
4.91 919 11.76 
4.81 79% 13.06 
3.84 779 12.49 
3.79 793 12.20 
3.60 738 11.76 
3.70 799 12.22 


"Initial average weight about 70 lb. Twelve lambs fed per lot. 


no 


ed in the slowest gain of any 
trial. However, a pelleted ration con- | 
taining 
sulted in the second fastest 


being fed result- 
in the 


additional hay 


40% cob and 20% hay re- 


gaining 


lambs of any of the rations fed. Due 
to the very low cost of the cob, either 
cob ration (Lots 4 and 5) resulted in 
a lower feed cost than when a com- 
plete pelleted ration containing 65% 


alfalfa was fed 


(Lot 6). 


| 


Switching lambs from a complete 
pelleted ration to a ground corn ra- 
tion with long hay slowed the gains 
down considerably for a 2 or 3 week 
period. Thereafter they became ad- 
justed to the ground grain and 
gained, during the entire 71-day pe- 
riod, about % Ib. a day (Lots 7 and 
9). Since the relatively high cost 
pellet was fed for a short period of 
time the feed cost per hundred was 


less with this method of feeding than 
when the pellet was fed during the 
entire 71-day period. 
Salt System 

The system of using salt as a 
means of restricting the amount of 
grain consumption resulted in rather 
slow gains during the period when 
the level of salt was rather high 
(15% salt). As the amount of salt 
was reduced and finally eliminated 
at the end of 28 days, the rate of 
gain increased and, during the 71- 
day feeding period, lambs gained 
about .47 Ib. per lamb daily (Lots 8 
and 9). It was interesting to note 
that they ate about .15 Ib. salt a day, 
or about 10 times more than they 
normally would. 


COBALT BULLETS — The entire 
trace mineral picture remains hazy. 
The development of the cobalt bullet 
aids in obtaining data on cobalt needs 
of ruminants since the treatment can 
be superimposed upon other nutri- 
tional studies. Accordingly, half the 
lambs in each lot that were fed in 
the cornfield trial and half the lambs 


Peebles 


hard-working premix that tantalizes K-9 appetites 


Peebles’ DDF is actually 3 pr2mixes in 1! Has real cheese 
for flavor and aroma to perk up canine appetites. Contains 
health-building milk nutrients dogs need for superior bone 
structure, glossy hair coat and peak vitality. And... DDF is 
fortified with all the vitamins vets consider necessary in a 
well-balanced dog food. ~ 
DDF functions as a single ingredient for dry and wet dog 
foods or biscuits to cut mixing and storage costs. For prices and 


additional product information, write or phone us today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin » World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


in each lot that were fed in the dry 
lot experiment received a cobalt bul- 
let at the initiation of each trial. In 
both of these experiments no salt 
that contained cobalt was fed. A 
total of 15 separate lots involving 
177 lambs were used in this study. 

In nine out of 15 lots, lambs treat- 
ed with cobalt bullets gained slight- 
ly faster (.01 to .19 lb. per lamb 
daily) than the control lambs. When 
the data for all 15 lots was pooled, 
the lambs treated with cobalt gained 
.035 Ib. per lamb daily faster than the 
control lambs. While a trend ap- 
peared in favor of cobalt, these dif- 
ferences are not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

In six north central counties in 
Minnesota a cobalt study was con- 
ducted with suckling lambs that were 
grazing on pasture during the sum- 
mer months. R. E. Jacobs, University 
of Minnesota animal husbandry ex- 
tension staff, reported there was con- 
siderable variation in response to co- 
balt between farms but in general 
these differences were slight and 
when the data was pooled the con- 
trol and the treated lambs gained 
exactly the same. 

FARM FLOCK — The practice of 
early weaning has become very popu- 
lar among sheepmen. Research indi- 
cates that: (1) Lambs should be 
weaned at 10-12 weeks rather than 
at 6-8 weeks; (2) creep feeding is 
an absolute essential and the creep 
feed should be palatable so that feed 
consumption amounts to about % Ib. 
by the time the lambs are weaned; 
(3) if the sheepman desires to sell 
choice 90-95 lb. lambs at ages of 6 
months or less, it is essential to con- 
tinue grain feeding regardless of how 
good the pasture may be, and (4) if 
early weaning is to be feasible and 
economically successful, it is essen- 
tial to reduce the feed cost of the 
non-lactating ewe. 

Results of the tests run at the 
Minnesota station indicate that one 
may eliminate the grain feeding of 
ewes about 4 weeks after lambing 
without affecting lamb gains appreci- 
ably. It did, however, reduce the pro- 
duction costs considerably. Too, creep 
feeding the lambs resulted in far 
more lamb production than a com- 
parable amount of grain fed to the 
ewe. 

Another means of reducing produc- 
tion costs was the method of re- 
stricting the amount of time that the 
ewes were allowed to graze to about 
one half of normal. This extended 
the grazing season and increased the 
carrying capacity. 


Cuba’s 1961 Molasses 
Export Figures Told 


NEW ORLEANS — Trade reports 
indicate that Cuba has sold about 
125 million gallons of 1961 crop 


blackstrap molasses for export, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture office here. 

Of this amount, the same sources 
indicate approximately 5 million gal- 
lons were sold for export to the 
United Kingdom at a price of 10¢ 
per gallon based on 52 sugars. Ap- 
proximately 120 million gallons were 
reported sold for export to the U.S. 
Of this amount, trade sources indi- 
cated that 90 million gallons were 
designated for use in the manufac- 
ture of alcohol and priced at 9¢ per 
gallon basis 52 sugars while 32 mil- 
lion gallons were said to be sold for 
feed use at a price of 10¢ per gallon, 
same sugar basis. 

The molasses sold for feed use 
would all require payment for addi- 
tional sugars up to a maximum of 57. 
The above sales contracts were said 
to carry a clause that if future sales 
were made at lower prices during 
the year, a downward adjustment in 
the price of these sales would be 
made. Delivery period is for the cal- 
endar year 1961. 
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lowa Hog Conference 


Planned for March 7 


AMES, IOWA—Reports on new re- 
search producer experience with 
“SPF” swine and educational devel- 
opments in work with swine at Iowa 
State University will be presented 
here March 7 at the annual Iowa 
Swine Production Conference. 


Dr. H. L. Self, in charge of pro- 
gram plans, said William Zmolek, ex- 
tension animal husbandman, will re- 
port on a “related group” educational 
program being developed by the ex- 
tension service. This program is avail- 
able to industries and individuals in 
businesses that are related to hog 
production. 

Sessions in this new off-campus ed- 
ucational “class work” have been held 
throughout the state during the past 
six months, involving feed dealers, 
implement dealers, livestock buyers, 
vocational agriculture teachers, bank 
groups and others. Dr. Self said some 
results have appeared already that 
may 
swine and pork production informa- 
tion and consolidate swine and swine- 
related interests for efficient coopera- 
tion. 

Willard Dielschneider, swine pro- 
ducer at Conrad, will report on 
“What I Have Learned About Spe- 
cific Pathogen-Free Swine.” Mr. Diel- 


help speed the spread of new | 


schneider was one of the first to go | 


into the SPF swine program in Iowa. 
He now has natural-farrowed pigs 
from his SPF sows. These pigs are 
2-3 months old. 


Dr. Vaugh Speer of the university 
swine nutrition research staff will 
report on future research develop- 


ments at the university’s swine nu- 
trition research experimental farm. 

Dr. Virgil Hays of the swine nu- 
trition research staff will point out 
possible sources of confusion in han- 
dling the research-developed program 
for adjusting to a “least-feed-cost,” 
or “least time’’ ration. This is a vari- 
able ration program to provide great- 
est possible money return from hogs 
on feed. 

It is based on a slide-rule formula 
that balances a ration to provide the 
most profitable rate of gain under 
any current market outlook. Dr. Self 
said many Iowa hog producers are 
using this formula, but some have 
been confused about some of the 
terms used in the program. Dr. Hays’ 
talk is to help all swine producers 
make more efficient use of this pro- 
gram. 

Dr. William A. Hagan, director of 
the National Animal Disease Labora- 
tory, will report on the progress of 
building at the laboratory site north- 
east of Ames, using pictures to iden- 
tify the buildings under construction 
now. 

Dr. L. N. Hazel of Iowa State Uni- 


versity will report research findings | 
on relative cost of production of high- | 


quality and low-quality pork. 
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After we began drying grain with 
ARID. AIRE, both the state and county 
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cept our dried corn for sealing, and 
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Davis Elevator Company, Inc. 
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440% Increase in 
Earnings Reported by 
Nebraska Mill Firm 


OMAHA — Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. earnings for 28 weeks end- 
ing Jan. 15, 1961, were up 440% over 
the corresponding period last year, 
J. A. Mactier, president, reported to 
shareholders. 

The consolidated net income for 
the period, according to the unaudit- 
ed report, was $689,590, compared 
to $155,770 in the similar period last 
year. Net income per share was $1.23, 
compared with 28¢ in the same pe- 
riod of the last fiscal year. 

Sales amounted to $29,163,047, up 
10% over sales of $26,208,306 in the 
first 28 weeks of the last fiscal year. 

“The big change in our business is 
that we are earning money in our 
subsidiary, Molinos de Puerto Rico, 
which was operating at a substantial 
loss a year ago,” Mr. Mactier said. 
Molinos completed Puerto Rico’s first 


flour, corn meal and animal feed mill 
in 1959. Molinos has a 10-year ex- 
emption from Puerto Rican corporate 
income taxes, an eight-year exemp- 
tion from other commonwealth and 
municipal levies and is not subject 
to U.S. corporate income taxes 

“In our business in the continental 
U:S., .profits are moderately up in 
each of the three major categories 
Bakery flour, animal feeds and gro 
cery products,” Mr. Mactier said. He 
predicted that sales and profits for 
the company would maintain the 


present pace throughout the fiscal 
year. 
Nebraska Consolidated mills in 


Grand Island, Fremont and Omaha 
and in Greensburg, Ind., produce Wis- 
dom Brand flour for sale to commer 
cial bakeries. Alabama Flour Mills 
a division with mills in Decatur, Ala., 
and Tunnel Hill, Ga., processes prod- 
ucts sold to consumers, such as Red 
Hat animal feeds and Mother’s Best 
flour and corn meal, as well as bulk 
flour for commercial bakeries 
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Larro Feeds Names 


District Sales Head 


SAN FRANCISCO — The General 
Mills-Sperry Operations office here 
has announced that Jack W. Gaisser 
recently returned 
returned to Ogden, 
Utah, in the ca- 
pacity of district 
, sales manager for 
Larro Feeds. He 
formerly held this 
post, but left in 
1955 to take an 
administrative as- 
signment here and 
was later sales 
manager in north- 
ern California. Mr. 
Gaisser, who has more than 27 years 
of service with General Mills, will di- 
rect all feed sales and service, except 
turkey operations, in Nevada and 
Utah and in areas of Arizona, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Colorado. 


J. W. Gaisser 
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stable, compatible with vitamin pre-mixes and available to livestock and 


poultry. Plus the advice of experienced field service personnel, on call to 
help you solve special feed mixing and salt handling problems. Plus the 
advanced engineering of Sterling’s own mixing equipment, guaranteeing 
uniform blending of the seven vital trace elements with salt, the ideal car- 


rier, resulting in even distribution throughout your feeds. 


You see? You've got it in the bag: the sum of the entire resources of a 
company that wants to earn your business by giving you the finest salt 


products... 


and service. 
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Many Aspects of Animal Nutrition 
Discussed at Illinois Conference 


URBANA, ILL.—Reviews of relat- | 
ed experimental data and reports 
of new test results covering many 
aspects of animal nutrition were 
presented at the Feb. 1-2 Illinois Nu- 
trition Conference here by scientists 
representing the University of Illi- 
nois and other institutions. 

These discussions included reports 
on: Effect of grain preparation up- | 
on utilization by swine; new concepts 
regarding amino acid nutrition of the 
chicks; influence of environment on 
the protein requirements of laying 
hens; factors affecting zinc availa- 
bility; special considerations of “SPF” 
pigs; effects of calcium and phosphor- | 
us in dairy rations; nutritional con- 
siderations of milk replacers; rela- 
tion of hormones to nutrition and 


relation of nutrition to the genesis 
of cancer. 
Summaries 
Summaries of these papers follow: 


EFFECT OF PREPARATION OF 
GRAIN UPON ITS UTILIZATION 
BY SWINE—Evidence that grinding 
corn may have some influence on its 
feeding value in modern swine ra- 
tions was discussed by Dr. D. E. 
Becker, University of Illinois swine 
scientist. He said this evidence has 
been collected at the University of 
Illinois and reported by Carlisle et al. 

The Illinois scientists found that 
a complete (ground corn) ration for 
growing-finishing pigs fed in drylot 
supported a greater rate of gain than 
a ration of shelled corn mixed with 
supplementary ingredients. However, 


efficiency of gain was found to be no 
different. 

Dr. Becker said a series of studies 
have been conducted to determine the 
effect of fineness of grinding corn on 
the performance of growing-finishing 
pigs. 

The ground corn study results are 
greatly significant because they are 
new and in some respects different 
from those found in previous studies. 
Dr. Becker noted that most of the 
experimental work on the effect of 
grinding on the value of corn for 
swine was conducted about three 
decades ago. 

“Morrison has reviewed the feed- 
ing trials and has concluded that, 
for pigs fed to the usual market 
weight, there is no saving whatso- 
ever from grinding shelled corn,” Dr. 
Becker said. “Even with hand-feed- 
ing, he reported little or no saving 
from grinding corn for pigs until they 
reached a weight of about 150 Ib. 
From then up to usual market 
weights, the saving was usually not 
more than 6-7%.” 


installa CALIFORNIA 


PELLET MILL 


—also CPM Vertical and Horizontal coolers, 
crumblers, and other auxiliary equipment 
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CPM MODEL 58" PELLET MILL * PELLETER 
The California economy ynit that 
delivers 1 or more tons per hour, 
all size pellets and cubes. Often 
used where steam not available. 


molasses 


CPM "CENTURY" M. P. MIXER- 


can be ordered equipped with this : 
molasses mixer at extra cost. ° proved in service everywhere. 


CPM “HYFLO” PELLET MILL 

Handles enormous volume for its 
size in continuous, highly econom- 
ical operation. Usually equipped 
with 50 HP direct coupled motor. 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


CALIFORNIA PELLET 


CPM PELLET MILL 
Produces a stronger, firmer, higher - 
quality pellet from high-molasses : 
feeds than has ever been possible : 
before. Full information on request. : 


> CPM “MASTER” PELLET MILL 
Eliminates the need for separate : The quality engineered pellet mill : 
mixer. All CPM models - ideally suited for small capacity 
plants. A real profit builder long 


CPM CENTURY” PELLET MILLS 
: Available in two models—the 75 HP 
and the 100 HP, each with its own 
die and roller matched to motor 
size. The standard wherever pellets 
are produced in huge volume. 


CPM "MASTER'’ PELLET PLANT 

A compact, complete and efficient 
packaged pelleting plant you can 
install yourself. Produces quality, 
thoroughly cooled and screened 
pellets or crumbles. 


CPM TWO-SPEED PELLET MILL 
Designed for greatest efficiency in 
producing large cattle cubes with 
slow die speeds, as well as small 
poultry pellets at high speeds. 
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From helpful engineering assistance to post-installation 
servicing and parts, you can count on CALIFORNIA. 
Call your CPM representative: he’s a pelleting specialist 
well qualified to work with you in the most economical, 
efficient and profitable solution to your particular needs. 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 


/ 1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
MILL COMPANY 101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen . Albany . Atlanta . Columbus . Devenport . Denver . Fort Worth . Les Angeles . Mexico City . Minneapolis . Nashville 


Oklahoma City. Omaha . Richmond . Seattle St. Lovis.Toronto.Winnipeg. Also f d, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Austrolia 


Balance trials have shown that 
grinding shelled corn increases its 
nutritive value. For instance, in 1935 
Garrigus and Mitchell studied the 
relative digestibility and metaboliza- 
ble energy value of whole and ground 
corn with pigs weighing from 135 
to 196 lb. Dr. Becker said they ob- 
served that grinding corn to a me- 
dium degree of fineness increased the 
digestibility of the protein by 13% 
and the digestibility of the gross en- 
ergy by 2.8%. Grinding increased the 
metabolizable energy value by 3.5%. 
“These findings agreed with earlier 
studies of a similar nature,” Dr. 
Becker noted. 

“Since the experimental studies of 
the effect of grinding on the value 
of corn as a swine feed, several 
changes have occurred that may have 
an important bearing on this prob- 
lem. For example, the type of sup- 
lementary protein has switched 
largely from animal protein to plant 
protein, such as soybean meal. Also, 
present swine rations are formulat- 
ed to contain less crude protein; the 
recommended protein level for the 
weanling pig has decreased from 22 
to 16% of the ration. Corn, there- 
fore, comprises a greater per cent of 
the total ration or of the dietary en- 
ergy and protein at the lower pro- 
tein level. 

“It is important to note that rate 
and efficiency of gain and feed in- 
take of growing-finishing swine have 
increased markedly in the past 30 
years. Any one of these changes 
could have an important bearing 
on the benefits of grinding.” 


NEW CONCEPTS REGARDING 
THE AMINO ACID NUTRITION 
OF THE CHICK —The conference 
presentation of Dr. H. M. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Illincis poultry scientist, 
was concerned with studies of the 
pattern of amino acids in excess of 
nutritional requirements. 

“Amino acids in excess of the re- 
quirement are wasted in so far as 
protein synthesis (true growth) is 
concerned unless they are balanced 
out with other amino acids,” Dr. 
Scott reported. “Furthermore, these 
excess amino acids may, under cer- 
tain conditions, place a stress on 
the bird and, finally, they may in- 
crease the requirement for certain 
other amino acids.” 

Dr. Scott noted that this new con- 
cept has evolved as a result of studies 
to examine the amino acid adequacy 
of intact casein and a crystalline 
amino acid mixture simulating the 
amino acid pattern of casein. 

“If the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Research Council are accepted 
as a standard for the amino acid 
requirement of the chick, calcula- 
tions show that the sum of the ex- 
cess amino acids in a diet contain- 
ing 20% protein from casein equals 
+ 4.48%,” Dr. Scott said. “Three 
amino acids —- arginine, cystine + 
methionine and glycine—do not meet 
the standard. 

“It has long been known that 
chicks fed a casein diet (20% pro- 
tein) would respond to supplemental 
arginine up to a level of 1.6 to 1.7% 
total arginine, well in excess of 
NRC’s requirement of 1.2%. Various 
investigators have studied this prob- 
lem and several theories have been 
advanced to explain the phenomenon, 
but none has stood the test of re- 
search. 

“In examining the extent to which 
the amino acids are in excess, it is 
noted that histidine is present in 
amounts to provide a diet with 40% 
protein, i.e, 100% in excess, lysine 
64%, isoleucine 120%, etc. 

“Since a purified diet containing 
20% protein from casein is deficient 
in protein, it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the addition of arginine 
to the diet above 1.2% would en- 
hance chick growth when sulfur 
amino acids and glycine are not lim- 
iting. 

“Tissue synthesis can proceed when 
arginine is added to supplement the 
amino acids that are in excess. This 
appears to be the most logical ex- 
Planation offered to date as to why 
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chicks respond to this high level of | maintaining an SPF herd, however, is | nois tests on calcium metabolism in in retention in the skeleton could also 
arginine and is in keeping with the | management.” | aging rats that even though calcium | be brought about at the same time.” 


to which dietary nitrocen can be | “GED ANIMALS—Dr. Joseph Kas- | mais, both groups of animals were | PHOSPHORUS SUPPLEMENTS IN 

used for tissue synthesi Arginine | telic, University of Illinois animal sci- able to maintain over-all calcium b iI- DAIRY RATIONS—Dr. K. A. Ken- 

is indeed the most limiting amino | ence department, said it has been ob- ance dall, Illinois dairy scientist, reviewed 

.cid in the excess amino acids.” | served that animals, including man, | ‘The surprising finding,” he said, | ©*PeTimental data indicating various 
| have the ability to adapt to varying | “was that aged rats appeared to have effects of calcium and phosphorus 


INFLUENCE OF ENVIRON- 
MENT ON THE PROTEIN RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF LAYING HENS 
—Dr. D. J. Bray, University of Illi- 
nois poultry scientist, reported the 


intakes of calcium in a way that per- the ability to compensate for increas- supplements in dairy rations. 
mits over-all calcium balance to be | ing fecal excretion of absorbed cal- He reported that some studies show 
iti that a large excess of dietary calcium 


maintained. “Thus, animals habituat- cium by being able to absorb signifi 
ed to low calcium intakes are able to cantly more dietary calcium than over phosphorus affects the digesti- 


maintain calcium balance as well as the younger rats.” bility or utilization of feed nutri- 


wean. Rana gesagt gs animals habituated to much higher in- | It has been shown that “the integ- ents. 
ducted to measure the effect of en- takes of calcium,” he said “Animals | rity of the chemical and physiological Other work shows the effects of 
vironmental temperature (76° F. and subjected to a low-calcium regimen struct ires of the skeleton appears to adding limestone or dicalcium phos- 
86° F.) on the protein requirement when placed on a low-calcium diet | be dependent upon maintenance of phate upon the nutritive value of 
for egg production while other fac- will go into negative calcium balance, | the efficiency of the mechanisms re- feeds feed to dairy heifers. Results of 
tors which might influence the obser- but animals previously adapted to | spon ible for incorporating minerals these studies indicated that adding 
vations were brought under control: low calcium intakes may maintain | into the skeleton that offset thoss limestone lowered the digestibility of 
on : balance. Failure to take this pheno- | liberated and lost to endogenous ex- both protein and energy, Dr. Kendall 
‘ 1 menon into account has resulted in | cretion.” said. 
fect ‘cee production (numbers | "ary inconsistent reports about con- | | Dr. Kastelic added: “The mere fact | “The effects of calcum to phosphor 
weight) because of an adverse effect | 55 pier aera 5 acl needs that one might be successful in in- us ratios on the incidence of milk 
of the 86° F. temperature upon egg ‘ sap - creasing the amounts of calcium ab- fever in Jersey cows have been re- 
weistyt Dr. Kastelic reported that it had sorbed by the aging animal would be ported by Boda and Cole. A calcium- 
—" been observed in University of Illi- without avail unless an improvement phosphorus ratio of 6:1 in the ration 


2. Rate of lay of pullets fed a given 
suboptimal protein diet decreased 
sooner and to a greater extent in the 
86° F. chamber than in the 76° F. 
chamber, but the rate of decline was 
comparable at a given suboptimal 
protein intake. 

3. Single slope regression analysis 
showed that egg production (grams | 
per bird per day) maximized at the 
12.8% protein level in the 76° F. 
chamber and at the 14.9% level in the 
86° F. Chamber. Protein intakes of 
14.3 gm. and 13.4 gm. per bird per 
day were required in the 76° F. and 
86° F. chambers, respectively. 

FACTORS AFFECTING ZINC 
AVAILABILITY IN ANIMAL RA- 
TIONS—Dr. R. M. Forbes, Univer- 
sity of Illinois animal nutritionist, re- 
viewed the results of investigations BULLETIN 
undertaken to study factors affect- 
ing availability of zinc to animals. 


Number 6 
February, 1961 


esearch Report 


LEG WEAKNESS IN TURKEYS AND CHICKENS 


He reported evidence indicates that A condition resembling rickets has been observed in chickens and 
the symptoms of zinc deficiency may turkeys with increasing frequency during the past year. The syndrome is charac- 
be exaggerated by raising the cal- | terized by soft bones and a soft rubbery beak. Levels of VitaminD as high as 
cium intake, but balance studies and | 4,000 I.C. Units Per Pound have not had any effect in preventing or curing the 
carefully designed growth studies trouble. The difficulty has been observed and diagnosedin widely separated areas. 


have not shown the zinc requirement | 
or availability to be measurably al- 


tered by increase of dietary calciun 


Apparently this is a new condition which has not been heretofore reported. 


Recovery is often spontaneous, and may occur irrespective of 
attempted therapeutic measures. Vitamin D-3 has been reported to correct the 
difficulty when administered in the water - if such a procedure is carried out with 

a control pen where no additional D-3 is given, recovery may likewise occur in 
the control pen thus illustrating the fact that D-3 is not effective in over-coming 


Dr. Forbes also noted that Rober- 
son and Schaible in 1958 demonstrat- 
ed that zinc as the chloride or as sul- 
fate is equally available to chicks. In 
1959, Edwards showed the essential- 


ly equal availability to chicks of zinc | or preventing the supposed rickets. 

fed as the oxide, sulfate, carbonate | 

and free metal. It is possible that genetically improved strains of turkeys and broilers 
It has become apparent—in investi- may have a requirement, not previously recognized, for some nutrient, possibly un=- 

gations aimed at designing more high- identified. Such nutrient might be either organic or inorganic in nature. 

ly purified diets—that variation in | 

protein sources has a great influence | Nutritionists in leading Universities and Agricultural Experiment 

on zinc requirement, Dr. Forbes ex- | Stations are diligently studying the problem. It is hoped that an answer may be 

plained. This influence is, in some arrived at very soon since the difficulty has caused heavy losses where broilers 


way, unrelated to protein quality. and/or turkeys are being produced on an intensive scale. 

Ways of improving growth on low 
zinc diets containing soy protein have It has been reported in some instances that the condition has oc- 
been investigated, — ons have been curred in one house on a farm, whereas birds in a comparable house, put down on 
carey egy nanan shane and | the day, from the same hatchery, and fed from the same bulk feed truck did not ex- 
use of EDIA, a chelating = nt. perience the trouble. Thus the occurrence of the syndrome is indeed quite baffling. 

NUTRITIONAL CONSIDERA- In other instances all houses on a particular farm may come down with the trouble 
TIONS OF “SPECIFIC PATHOGEN- at the same time. 
FREE” PIGS—Specific nutritive re- 

-eme SPF swine have ve 
Our Research Department is in constant contact with personnel and 
‘Some department ae caine allio stations carrying out research on this problem. Customers will be advised of new 
developments or break-throughs at the very earliest possible time, 

management procedures is essential 
for the colostrum-deprived SPF pig, 

“For subsequent development and 
normally produced offspring, dietary 

with SPF swine,” Dr. Jensen noted. 
“The basic ingredient for success in | 
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at Illinois, but it is known that spe- 
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EVERYWHERE 
YOU 
GO 


it pays BIG to stock, 
display, promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Sheli—the largest sell- 
ing eggshell material 
in the world. 
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Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND is a best-seller 
every month in the year. 
ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, proved 
It definitely helps poultrymen get top production 
of stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring 
highest prices in the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means 
that you can always count on steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits. And we help to keep 
customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publica. 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


That's because this 
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Mobile, Alabama 
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where cows were fed alfalfa hay 
showed 36% of the cows developing 
milk fever,” Dr. Kendall said. “When 
the calcium to phosphorus ratio was 
changed to 1:3.3 by adding monoso- 
dium phosphate to the ration, none 
of the cows thus fed contracted milk 
fever. When the calcium to phosphor- 
us ratio was 1:1, the symptoms ap- 
peared in 15% of the cows. 

“These results point up the need 
for further study to determine some 
of the physiological effects of thege 
minerals as well as the degree to 
which they are utilized in various ra- 
tios.” 

Illinois studies with dairy steers in- 
dicate thaat widening the calcium to 
phosphorus ratio by adding calcium 
carbonate to a ration of alfalfa hay 
or narrowing it by adding dicalcium 
phosphate or monosodium phosphate 
as the phosphorus source not only 
varied the levels of minerals retained, 
but also caused marked changes in 
serum calcium and phosphorus. 


NUTRITIONAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS OF MILK REPLACERS— 
Prof. K. E. Harshbarger, University 
of Illinois dairy science department, 
noted the following “basic nutritional 
factors” which he said “must be con- 
sidered in formulating milk re- 
placers”: 

1. Provide adequate energy to pro- 
mote normal growth. Milk sugar and 
glucose are readily utilized by the 
calf and can serve as a source of 
energy. The kind and amount of fat 
included in the milk replacer is im- 
portant in supplying adequate energy. 
Calves have been successfully raised 
on diets containing less than 1% fat 
on a dry basis. However, the replacer 
can be packed with more energy per 
pound of dry matter by increasing the 
fat content. Some unsaturated vege- 
table oils are not efficiently utilized 
by the dairy calf. Dry replacers are 
available today which contain from 
3.5 to 15% fat. 

2. Provide adequate high-quality 
protein. On the basis of present nu- 
tritional information, it is necessary 
to use milk proteins as the most im- 
portant source of protein. Vegetable 
proteins alone have not given satis- 
factory growth response in the very 
young calf. 

3. Provide vitamins A and D in 
adequate quantities. In whole milk 
the vitamin A value is carried in the 
butterfat. It is not contained in ap- 
preciable amounts in the milk prod- 
ucts used in milk replacers; thus ade- 
quate supplementation is necessary. 
Vitamin D is a desirable addition in 
milk replacers to assure adequate in- 
take for the prevention of rickets 

4. Provide an antibiotic in the milk 
replacer formula. The addition of an- 
tibiotics is desirable, since they usu- 


| ally promote a favorable growth re- 


sponse and aid in controlling scours 
in young dairy calves raised under 


| practical conditions. Also, in milk re- 


low cost AUTC 


ATIC range BLOCK PRESS 


Completely automatic from 
Produces 125 to | 
quality blocks per hour. 


© Available in automatic, 
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For more information contact! the 


Elgin, Texas 
205 South Main St.—Atias 5-4141 


placers the antibiotic is fed with no 
extra effort for mixing. 


RELATION OF HORMONES TO 
NUTRITION—Dr. A. V. Nalbandov, 
University of Illinois physiologist, re- 
ported that recent work has shown 
that it is possible to study the role 
of hormones by injecting them into 
animals completely deprived of food. 
Furthermore, he said, it has been 
found that such function as egg- 
laying and pregnancy can be caused 
to be performed in hormone-injected, 
food-deprived animals which, were 
they not injected with hormones, 
would normally cease these functions 
completely and immediately. 

“In the absence of food,” Dr. Nal- 
bandov explained, ‘‘the building blocks 
normally required for the formation 
of fetuses, yolk, egg white and egg 
shell must be mobilized from the body 
reserves. This technique provides a 
valuable tool for the study of mech- 
anisms of hormone action, as well as 
making it possible to study the proc- 
esses of tearing down of body re- 
serves under hormone stimulation and 
the pathways taken by the nutrients 
from the body depots to the formed 
structures.” 


NUTRITION IN RELATION TO 
THE GENESIS OF CANCER—‘A!- 
though it is known that nutrition 
modifies the likelihood of develop- 
ing cancer, the relationships cannot 
be described in exact biological and 
biochemical terms,”’ said Dr. Albert 
Tannenbaum, director, department of 
cancer research, Michael Reese hos- 
pital, Chicago. “Further work on the 
modes of action may clarify not only 
the role of nutrition, but the mech- 
anisms involved in carcinogenesis it- 
self.” 

The formation of neoplasms is in- 
fluenced, in varying degrees, by the 
dietary and the nutritional state of 
the host, Dr. Tannenbaum said. The 
effects may be divided into two cate- 
gories: 

“1. Situations where tumor re- 

(Turn to page 106) 
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When they \ 

eat more, 

yet grow slower—' 
switch to 

Strepcillin F-25 


Poultry and livestock organisms can build up an immunity to the 
good effects of the antibiotic in your feeds. Result: animals eat 
as much as before, but they gain at a reduced rate. You can 
combat this resistance to the antibiotic you’re now using by 
switching to Dr. Salsbury’s Strepcillin F-25. Poultry and hogs 
bounce back to the faster, cheaper gains of before. And you help 
the grower give them the boost they need to overcome the effects 
of today’s high disease levels—with absolutely no other change in 
the ration he’s feeding. 


Strepcillin F-25 is most effective in stimulating fast, efficient 
gains because two antibiotics are better than one in protecting 
animal health. They work together as a disease-fighting team. 
Penicillin is carried to every part of the system, killing gram- 
positive germs. Most of the Streptomycin stays in the intestines 
to kill harmful gram-negative germs found there. 


Remember—Dr. Salsbury’s antibiotic feed additive does more, 
yet costs less. To protect against antibiotic resistance and pro- 
mote customer satisfaction, put Dr. Salsbury’s Strepcillin F-25 
in your swine, layer, and growing-bird feeds. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charies City towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


USED LIST NO. 161 COVERING GRAIN, 

feed, seed nd > yment. We buy 

complete plants Ward & 


Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of figures counts sertion additional charged for forward- 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a word. To the number of words in ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
the issue of the following Saturday. your want ad itself add six (6) words accepted in classified advertising depart- P . = ‘ 
Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum charge for your name and address or name and ment. Display advertising accepted for sponse 1S dictated by known inducing 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; address of your firm. This applies for insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per agents or » intrinsic factors, but is 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring cost of your both direct-reply ads and for blind ads column inch. No discount on ads ordered age nts r by i wr : : P : 
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and proportions of dietary fat, pro- 
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vulernable through malnutrition.” 
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Condemnation Rate 


For December Told 


WASHINGTON—The rate of post- 
mortem condemnations of young 
chickens or broilers for the month of 
December was 2.38%, according to 
an announcement from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Total number of pounds of poultry 
condemned under the Poultry Produc- 
tion Inspection Act was 12,908,000 
(N.Y.D. weight). 

Post-mortem condemnations 
amounted to 11,231,000 lb. Condem- 


nation figures by classes are: Young 


chickens, 2.38%; mature chickens, 
2.53%; young turkeys, 1.12%; old 
turkeys, 1.33%; fryer-roaster tur- 


keys, 1.91%, and ducks, 2.28%. 

Ante-mortem condemnations to- 
taled 1,677,000 Ib. (live weight) for 
all classes. Rate of condemnation by 
classes follows: Young chickens 
0.27%; mature chickens, 0.33%; 
young turkeys, 0.29%; old turkeys, 
0.11%; fryer-roaster turkeys, 0.37%, 
and ducks, 0.05%. 

The number of head of chickens, 
turkeys and ducks inspected under 
the act totaled 131,520,000 head dur- 
ing December compared with 111,- 
587,000 in December of 1959. 


NBC Official Delegate 


To Agricultural Fair 


KANSAS CITY — Appointment of 
Frank Frazier, Richmond, Va., exe- 
cutive vice president, National Broil- 
er Council, to represent the U.S. poul- 
try industry at the World Agricul- 
tural Fair next month in Cairo, 
Egypt, has been announced. 

The naming of Mr. Frazier came 
at the export-import meeting of the 
1961 Fact Finding Conference here. 
Making the announcement were J. O. 
Parker, chairman of the industry’s 
International Trade Development 
committee, and Harold M. Williams, 
president of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries which admin- 
isters the ITD market programs 
abroad. 

Participating in the International 
Trade Development committee pro- 
grams, administered by IAPI, are: 
National Broiler Council, American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Ar- 
kansas Poultry Federation, Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., Nationa] Tur- 
key Federation, Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board, Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., Virginia Poultry Fed- 
eratidn and a number of private 
firms. 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 
PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the 

est—for all feed applice- 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
e@ carrier for molasses and 
additives. Write to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Iilinols 


SVRE, HE'S SMALL, GUTHE 
DOES THE WORK OF Two MEN 
WHEN HE HANDLES BULK 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


Burrows Equipment Compony 
Dept. C-2, Evanston, Ill. 


New Professional Feeds | 


Structure Occupied 


KANSAS CITY —The new office 
building of Professional Feeds divi- 
sion of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
in Kansas City, was occupied recent- 
ly. 

Designed for an office force of 80 
persons, the modern building has ad- 
vanced facilities for improving serv- 
ice to the more than 1,500 Profes- 


sional feed dealers located through- | 


out the Midwest, officials said. 


A bi-level structure, it incorporates | 


an attractive reception area with ex- 
ecutive offices and general office 
space on the first floor, conference 
rooms and additional office space on 
the second level. 

The exterior of the contemporary 
building is buff-colored brick and por- 
celain panels with extensive window 
areas. A large patio-type court is a 
feature of the main entrance. 

Spencer Kellogg’s Professional 
Feeds division is the successor to the 
Staley Milling Co. 

Seven mills are now operated by 
the Professional Feeds division. Two 
modern mills are in Kansas City, one 
producing Professional Feeds and the 
other processing corn products for 
human consumption. Other feed mills 
are located in East St. Louis, IL; 
Oxford and Tribune, Kansas; Hani- 
bal, Mo., and Evansville, Ind. 


Bemis Expert on Trip 


ST. LOUIS—A burlap specialist 
from Bemis Bro. Bag Co., W. D. Mc- 
Lean, Boston, is currently on a fact- 
finding trip to India to gain first-hand 
information on the current shortage 
of raw jute, the plant from which 
burlap is manufactured. 

Mr. McLean, who heads Bemis’ 
Boston burlap department, will rep- 
resent two interests during his in- 
vestigation. In addition to represent- 
ing Bemis, reportedly the world’s 
largest importer of burlap, he will 
gain information for the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn.’s Burlap Busi- 
ness Relations Committee, which he 
heads. 

He plans to spend two weeks in 
India and East Pakistan and follow- 
ing a visit to the Dundee burlap mills 
in Scotland will return home March 
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NEW HOME OFFICE—Here’s the new home office of Professional Feeds 
division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., in Kansas City. It incorporates re- 


ception area with executive offices and general office space on the first floor, 
conference rooms and additional office space on the second level. 


SIFTING? 


SCALPING? 


BAR-NUN gives bonus performance several ways 


Big capacity in small floor space. 

Accurate separations. 

Dust-tight, easily cleaned—special sanitary 
construction available. 


Smooth, vibration-free operation— 
minimum maintenance. 


Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters assure strict quality control at low 
cost on: scalping flour or mash feeds, grading corn, screen- 
ing pellets or crumbles or other mill products. Write for 
details and recommendations without obligation, 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


New York 36 
SALES AND SERVICE 


| Son Francisco 5 


Dalias B. 


COMBS AND COMPANY for 
Installations THAT WORK 


® Automatic and Semi-Automatic ® Steel Storage 


Batching and Mixing Systems 
®@ Conveying and Elevating 
Systems 
® Feed Mills 


® Machinery, machinery installa- 
tion and millwright service 


ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT MA 


Modern Pushbutton Feed Plant 


® Barge Loading Systems 
® Processing Plants 


@ Fertilizer Plants 


COMBS AND. COMPAN 


2841 SOUTHWEST BOULEVARD, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Electric Console 


Combs Designer 
for Batching System 


@& Combs Package Feed Mill 


FEED MILLS AND GRAIN 
STORAGE—ANY SIZE OR 
CAPACITY 
CONCRETE 


IN STEEL OR 


® Feedlot Installations 


WRITE NOW for COMBS NEWSLETTER 
Includes late equipment news, special 
prices, list of available guaranteed used 
equipment, trading post list. Give name, 
title and full mailing address 
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NOW...FROM THE LEADER IN COCCIDIOSIS RESEARCH 


Ampro....the latest addition to the Merck family of 
coccidiostats...combines a highly desirable balance of 
efficacy and safety. Having undergone intensive study 
and testing under the most advanced methods, it prom- 
ises to be a truly effective coccidiostat for use in broiler 
feeds. It is the first coccidiostat evaluated against 44 
strains of seven species of coccidia. 


UNIQUE ANTICOCCIDIAL ACTION 


The chemical structure of Amprot differs completely 
from that of any other coccidiostat in the industry’s 
history — it is similar to that of thiamine. At recom- 
mended use levels it appears to interfere with the thia- 
mine metabolism of the coccidia, but does not affect 
the normal thiamine metabolism of the chicken, a mode 
of action entirely different from any other coccidiostat. 


SIGNIFICANT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 


The value of Amprot can be measured by its efficacy 
and its favorable margin of safety... plus the fact that 
it permits attractive weight gains and feed conversions. 
Tests to date have not shown any significant ability of 
coccidia to develop resistance to AmPROL — indicating 
a most promising role for years to come — in the man- 
agement of coccidiosis. 


EFFICACY 


Exhibits important activity against major coccidia — 
especially Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix, under a 
variety of conditions. In laboratory comparisons with 
mixed infections of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis, 
AmPROL gave more protection than other. coccidiostats. 
TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR ITS BRAND OF AMPROLIUM @1960, MERCK @ CO., INC, 


PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE 
Excellent growth and feed efficiency. After a year of ex- 
periments against control flocks, under practical com- 
mercial-type conditions, broilers on AmproLt showed 
higher final weights with favorable feed conversions. 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 
Tested birds were exposed to four consecutive genera- 
tions of ten virulent strains of E. tenella which did not 
develop significant resistance to AMPROL. 


SAFETY 


Well tolerated up to four times suggested use-level of 
0.0125%. Side effects noted above 0.05% level are spe- 
cifically related to thiamine-depletion and are quickly 
reversible, a simple corrective procedure unique with 
AmpROL. Feeding trials indicate recommended use- 
levels will not affect egg quality, egg production or 
hatchability. No toxicity observed when feeds contain- 
ing AmproL are fed to other animals. 


USE-LEVELS 


Recommended use-level for most field conditions is 
0.0125%. Where adverse conditions and less sensitive 
strains of coccidia prevail, use the 0.025% level. 


NOW...WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


For further information, contact your Merck represen- 
tative or write to Agricultural Products, Merck Chemi- 
cal Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Amprol 


MERCK 
(amprolium) 
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(Continued from page 7) 


two pounds of molasses daily win- 
tered well and calved normally. Dr. 
Pfander pointed out that previous 
South African trials show that mo- 
lasses reduces the toxic effects of 
nitrate. 

(3) Cows fed corn silage and al- 
falfa hay containing, respectively, 2 
and 0.1-0.7% potassium nitrate, re- 
duced their milk production. No live 
protozoa were observed in the ru- 
mens of several cows. Milk produc- 
tion returned to normal when nitrate 
intake was reduced and molasses was 
added to the ration. 

(4) Two dairy cows in mid-lacta- 
tion were fed either 1.25 or 0.75% 
potassium nitrate. Both cows de- 
creased milk production; the cow on 
the highest level died, and the other 
cow aborted. Few investigators, how- 
ever, have been able to confirm this 
observation. And a review of the ex- 
perimental procedures showed that 
the major difference between this 
trial and others was the fact that 
the nitrate was mixed in the feed 
twice daily, Dr. Pfander said. 

The effects of nitrate treatments 
upon the vitamin A nutrition of the 
animals studied were variable. Some- 
times the treatments caused elevated 
vitamin A levels in the plasma, but 
the levels were subsequently reduced 
below normal. 

Lamb Study 

J. H. Sokolowski’s manuscript re- 
ported a study with lambs. The study 
compared vitamin A and carotene at 
the recommended National Research 
Council levels, with and without po- 
tassium nitrate. 

After 83 days, lambs that had re- 
ceived carotene or vitamin A, but no 
nitrate, had made the fastest gains 
Lambs that received nitrate, plus 
vitamin A or carotene did not gain as 
well on the average. Lambs receiving 
nitrate but no vitamin A or caro- 
tene made the poorest gains 

Gains varied between lambs receiv- 
ing nitrate and either vitamin A or 
carotene. This indicates a possible 
relationship between nitrate, vitamin 
A and carotene. But Mr. Sokolowski 
says these results are preliminary 
and much further testing is needed 
before any concrete statements are 
made. 

Mr. Sokolowski’s report also men- 
tioned another study involving vita- 
min A. Lambs in the control group 
received 4.8 percent potassium ni- 
trate, plus 1,100 I.U. of vitamin A 
per pound of feed. A second group 
received the same amount of po- 
tassium nitrate, plus 22,000 LU. of 
vitamin A. 

Although gains of lambs in the 
second group were lower than usual, 
they were substantially higher than 
gains that the control lambs made. 


Conflicting Reports 

An overall look at the panel dis- 
cussion revealed some conflicting re- 
ports, of which the panel members 
were well aware. As they said, “You 
can feed the same ration to a group 
of animals and some of them will de- 
velop a vitamin A-deficiency, while 
others will not.” 

For example, Mr. Sokolowski fed 
potassium nitrate to lambs in one 
trial that did not develop any ob- 
served ill effects. Yet lambs in an- 
other trial fed similar rations sup- 
plemented with potassium nitrate did. 

Therefore the panel agrees that 
vitamin A-deficiencies vary among 
species as well as among individuals 
of the same species. 

In summing up his talk, Dr. George 
E. Mitchell, University of Kentucky 
researcher, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, said that when 
vitamin- A-deficiency occurs, the pri- 
mary factors affecting its occurrence 
and severity may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The animal’s physiological re- 
quirement for vitamin A. 

(2) The amount and availability of 


| the carotene and vitamin A stored in 


| the body. 


coming 


(3) The amount of carotene and 
vitamin A being fed. 

(4) The efficiency of utilization of 
the dietary carotene and vitamin A. 

Dr. Mitchell also said, “It is be- 
increasingly apparent that 
our current knowledge of how to 
relate these factors to changing feed- 
lot conditions is inadequate.” 

Therefore research is already un- 
derway at Illinois and other univer- 
sities to clarify the relation between 
silage rations, dietary nitrite, thyroid 
agents and conversion of carotene 
and utilization of vitamin A. 

After the panel finished its discus- 
sions, the members answered ques- 
tions from the audience. Here are 
three of the questions tossed at them: 

Question: How much true vitamin 
A should be added to fattening ra- 
tions for beef cattle, if the cattle are 
showing symptoms of vitamin A- 
deficiency? 

Answer: 30,000 I.U. per head daily, 
according to Dr. Pfander 

Q. Should any vitamin A value be 
given to carotene anymore? 

A. “Yes, 95% of the time,” said Dr. 
Mitchell. The other 5% depends on 
how much insurance a feeder wants 
to take, by adding preformed vitamin 
A to the ration. Dr. Mitchell believes 
that some insurance should be taken 

Q. What does the University of 
Illinois recommend? 

A. 10,000 I.U. of vitamin A per head 
daily. If silage is fed, 5,000 LU 
should come from preformed vita- 
min A 

According to studies of the role 
of vitamin A in metabolism described 
by Dr. B. Connor Johnson, professor 
of animal biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, “it appears that 
vitamin A deficiency leads first to a 


| degeneration of certain adrenal cor- 
| tex cells and second to the observed 


brought 
in gluco- 


depression glyconeogenesis 
about by the impairment 
corticoid production.” 

In vitro experiments using adrenal 
homogenates have indicated there is 
a block in the conversion of choles- 
terol to corticosterone in the vita- 
min A-deficient adrenal, Dr. Johnson 
explained. And in vivo experiments 
indicate that the block is in the con- 
version of deoxycorticosterone to 
corticosterone. “On the other hand,” 


| he noted, “there is also evidence that 


vitamin A functions in the adrenal 


| in the conversion of pregnenolone to 


progesterone. 

“Recently Wiss and Gloor also 
found an inhibitory effect of vitamin 
A deficiency on the biosynthesis of 
cholesterol from mevalonic acid in 
the intact animal. We have been able 
to confirm this finding in vitro. Thus, 
it would appear that one important 
function of vitamin A is in the area 
of steroid and steroid hormone bio- 
synthesis.” 

Dr. Johnson said an entirely dif- 
ferent approach to the problem of 
vitamin A function has been prompt- 
ed by the studies of Fell et al., who 
found that vitamin A was related to 


the transfer of sulfate groups into 
chondroitin sulfate in bone cells 
| grown in tissue culture 

“With this as a guide,” Dr. John- 


son commented, “we have looked at 
the effect of vitamin A deficiency on 
the uptake of radiosulfur from sul- 
fate into the mucopolysaccharides of 
the intestinal mucosa.” 


Kansas City Feed Club 
To Hear James Hogan 


KANSAS CITY—James W. Hogan, 
manager of the grain, grain products 
and merchandising department of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, will 
address a meeting of the Kansas City 
Feed Club Feb. 28, at the Hotel Phil- 
lips. Mr. Hogan’s topic will be “Price 
Stability of Grain and Commodities 
in the Feed Industry.” 

The Feb. 28 meeting will start with 
cocktails at 6:00 p.m., with dinner at 
7:00 and Mr. Hogan’s talk. His pres- 
entation will be followed by a ques- 
tion-and-answer period. 


| poultry 
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price which enables then | 
poultry products more che 
U.S. exporters cal 

products al feeds 
on the higher dor tic feed 
prices. Thus, the U.S. export 
is undercutting the 


iply than 
based 
grain 
program 
products exporter in 
large foreign markets for An 
poultrymen 


poultry 


f f¢ 


his effort to en- 


erican 


Competition 

“We will help our farmers 
by giving our export p ; 
essors the opportunity to 
better with American poultry 
seas than to give our grain 
foreign competitors,” Mr 
“The new administration has started 
a splendid program « 1 ‘Food 
Peace’ which in effect s iid, and 
probably will, include poultry.” 

Mr. Bauer also suggested that the 
federal government could assist poul- 
try products exports by the construc- 
tion of cold plants in some 
for ry) ry 


compete 
over- 
away to 
Bauer said 


storage 
arkets where ¢ ire none 
or only a few. Lack of such facili- 


+ 


ties is one barrier to exports to the 
Middle East and Asia, he said. “Let 
us hope that our government will de- 
cide soon that it is better to export 
poultry which has been fed Americar 
feed than to export Ame! can feed 
overseas,” Mr. Bauer cor nted 
Mr. Bauer stressed the large po 
tential market that exists in the ex- 
port field and this poi also was 
made by Harold Williams, Chicag: 
president, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries. Mr. Williams said 
that exports of poultry products to 
western Europe increased from 400,- 


000 Ib. in 1956 to 100 million pounds 
in 1960. These exports were paid for 
in cash and were exported in 
connection with a federally subsidized 
foreign aid program, he 


not 


said 


Federal Grand Jury 


Probing lowa Firm 
SHELDON, IOWA 


directors, some former emp 
countants and some 
Northern Biochemical Co 
appeared this week | federal 
grand jury at Sioux City. The hear- 
ings are a part the grand 
investigation of the firm which mar- 
kets a feed enzyme product 


Subpoenaed 
lovees 


ac- 
stockholders of 
Sheldon 
efore a 


of jury’s 


Northern Biochemical has been 
mentioned in connection with the em- 
bezzlement of more than $2 million 
from the Sheldon (Iowa) National 


Bank. Mrs. Burnice Geiger, the bank 
officer who admitted the embezzle- 
ment, is: a major stockholder in 
Northern Biochemical 
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Program to Include 


Farm Credit Outlook 


KANSAS CITY—The current out- 


look for farm credit will be sur- 
veyed at the annual Farm Supply 
Executive Credit Managers Confer- 
nce at the Hotel President here 
Feb. 28. 
Several speakers will discuss vari- 
Ss aspects of the credit problem and 
relation to current market con- 
litions. The meeting will begin at 
p.m 


The question, “What Is the Future 
f the Feed Dealer?” will be an- 
ed in a talk by Raymond Doll, 
economist, Federal Reserve 

ink, Kansas City. Ted McGuire, 
rict manager, Production Credit 
iministration, St. Louis, will dis- 
( the PCA part in farm credit. 
Rod Turnbull, editor, Weekly Star 
Farmer, will describe what new agri- 


cultural farm legislation may mean 
for the farmer and feeder. Martin 
Newell, Feedstuffs, will discuss the 


trends in thinking on credit and mer- 
indising in the feed manufacturing 


ndustry 


Following dinner at 6:30 p.m., 
Maurice Johnson, vice _ president, 
First National Bank, Kansas City, 


y discuss the topic “Feed Financ- 
ing Is Growing Up.” 

E. C. McKinney, Kansas City, re- 
gional credit manager, General Mills, 


Ine., will be chairman of the meet- 
Fred Bienhoff, Bartlett & Co., 
Kansas City, is program chairman. 


Packing Plant for Sale 


REDMOND, ORE. — Redmond 
(Ore.) Packing Plant is for sale, ac- 
cording to officials of the Carnation 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

David Gage, who has been mana- 
ger since July, 1960, says the horse- 
killing plant, hayfer mill, 13 pens 
where cattle are fed, and all proper- 
ties will be sold as a unit. The mill 
and buildings are within the city 
limits with cattle feedlots outside. 
About 30 acres of land are involved. 

Mr. Gage says that operations will 
cease by April 1. The mill has been 
making compressed feed hayfers for 
chinchilla trade only, for some time, 
and will continue to manufacture 
these through March. 


ELEVATOR FIRM SUED 


PROSSER, WASH.—Sampson Ele- 
vator Co. here is being sued in the 
3enton County Superior Court for 
$50,759.78 for injuries that a 64-year- 
old Prosser visitor is reported to have 
suffered Sept. 9, 1959, when he was 
caught and dragged through a grain 
auger at the company’s Whitstran 
plant. 
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to the Delaney problem, and those close to the effort believe that chances are 
pretty good for getting some appropriate changes made. 

The liaison committee’s recent statement presented to FDA sums up 
the industry’s position on the “prior sanction” issue: 

“The legal interpretation by the FDA of the ‘prior sanction or approval 
clause’ of the Food Additives Amendment continues to create hardship and a 
grossly discriminatory situation within the feed industry. It is the opinion 
of our industry that all manufacturers who can meet the qualifications should 
be entitled to equal treatment regarding the use of any feed additive. Any 
other interpretation appears to violate ‘the rule of reason’ concept of juris- 
prudence and is a distorted view of the intent of the law. 

“Members of the feed industry are quite aware of ‘grandfather clauses’— 
in fact they are nothing new and quite common in American business, govern- 
ment and professional life. As an industry we are in favor of the ‘grandfather 
clause’ in the Food Additives Amendment and we would be opposed to any 


effort to nullify or repeal it. All we 


are 


asking is a reasonable and logical 


interpretation of the clause as it applies to the feed industry. Prior sanction 
or approval as applied to the feed industry should be by product. Such a policy 


would then be consistent with 


industries. 


that 


applied to additives used by other 


“Until this serious inequity is resolved, it will be most difficult to solve 
many of the other pressing problems. A number of important, effective and 
commonly-used feed additives and combinations of feed additives are involved 
under the ‘prior approval’ interpretation.” 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 


necessarily those in effect on date of 


average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib., all sacked 


supply good; 


San Francisco: Demand fair 


10¢ Ib., sacked. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 

ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

ply ample; $8.75 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand fair; 


sup- 


trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., Le.l 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
ll¢ Ib ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 1l¢ 
Ib all sacked, f.o.b New Jersey 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; 9¢ Ib., f.0.b. warehouse 


(CONDENSED) 
supply 


BUTTERMILK 


San Francisco: Demand fair; xood; 


$5 cwt., drums. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots; 4%¢ 
Ib 500 Ib. lots: both in barrels 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
Ib 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 ewt., drum 

Demand slow; supply fair: 


Louisville: Demand very dull; trend weak; 


supply nil; $4@4.25 ecwt., in 500 Ib. paper 
drums 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 


500 Ib. barrels $3.05 @3.25 cwt 


ply ample; 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Los Angeles: 
idequate; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
flour $9.85, 20 ton cars; 
both 
trend 
jyuate; $7@7.50 cwt 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
grind, plain, 190 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bull in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium 
nneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$13.75 100 Ib bags $13 bulk boxcar 
$11 50 bulk, hopper $11; grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, 
CHARCOAL 
Boston: Demand slow; supply 
r No. 6 $110 
San Francisco: Demand 
ample; $141, sacked. 
COD LIVER OLL (PORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 600 
2,250 A 18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 20¢; 
8.250 A 18¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢ 
New York: 1,500 A, 300 D 15%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
\ 100 19¢ Ib 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 


supply 
me il 
Cin 
supply 
Chicago: 
ply ample; fine 


sacked 
steady; 


coarse 
sup- 


sacked 


light; gran- 


steady; supply 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample: copra cake 53. 

Portland: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ample; $63.20 


Demand fair; supply am- 


expeller $69 


San Francisco: 
ple; solvent $52 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; solvent type $68, f.o.b. car Se- 
attle, sacked 


CORN OIL MEAL 


Louisville: De slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $ sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; $53, car. 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


trend steady; 


supply limited; 2%¢ Ib 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 
37.50@40 

New $35 @40. 

Denver: 


Demand fair; sup- 


ply ample; 3¢ Ib. 
AND MEAL 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


(All quotations for ali cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $53.60, meal $72.60 

Atlanta: Feed meal $76 


Birmingham: F meal $74.60. 


Boston: Feed $58.5 

Chicago: Feed $47, meal $66 
Cleveland: Feed $54.90, meal_ 
Denver: Feed $57.20, meal 

Ft. Worth: Feed $55.70, meal $74.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $ 


Kansas City: Feed 
Louisville: Feed $52 60, 
New Orleans: Feed $56.90, 
New York: Feed $58.10, meal 
Norfolk: Feed $57.50, meal 
Philadelphia: Feed $57.80, meal 76.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $47, meal $66. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient: 41% old process $62@63, f.0.b. mills 
Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent 2% fat added 
$56@57, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets §2 
additional, hulls $23. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; $55 @57. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$69.50. 

Kansas City: Demand improved; trend 


steady; supply ample; 41% old process or 

solvent process $52@52.50, Memphis 
Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $61@63. 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 

ply tight; 41% solvent $60.50, delivered 
aha. 


Wichita: Demand 
41% old process $69, 


fair; supply 
sacked. 


ample; 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
67 

Portland: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $66.10 

Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
strong, supply normal; old process $62.10, 
new $61.60, both sacked 

Cincei Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply $58.60 in 40 ton carlots 
San Frar Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; ~ $62 

Seattle: Demand fair trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $67, f.o.b. car Seattle. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher; 


supply light; Memphis basis: hydraulic $ 


solvent $54 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; solvent $56 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; prime 41% protein, 
old process $52; new process, 41% protein 
"Atlanta: De mand and supply good; trend 
stronger; $56, Georgia and South 
Carolina North Carolina; $55, north 
labama; Mississippi and Tennessee 
producing mills 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $74, sacked, Boston. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $58.50. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 


(POWDERED, 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 

supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand 

supply ample; 1,500 ICU 

ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse 


trend steady; 
3,000 


steady: 
3,000 


fair; trend 
11@12¢ Ib.; 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
Chicago: Demand fair; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


supply ample 
Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 


12,000 


minimum calcium 31% maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61 sacked, 


bulk $58.25; truck 


100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.o.b. Coronet, Fla. 


Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14% 
minimum calcium 28% maximum fluorine 
14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags bulk $78: truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib multiwall bags; $66.35 


phosphorus 18% 


bulk (§ per unit of P) 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $93.50@95 for product carry- 
ing a minimum of 18% phosphorus, 31.5‘ 


maximum of 0.1% fluorine; 
minimum of 10 ton 


calcium and a 
$92@93.50, dock for a 
lots 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots 
$74.30, ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, car- 
lots $62 50, ton lots $72.50, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
ecar/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% $94.05, bulk, box- 
ear/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
earload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loadsa, 
182% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 18% % phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices, per ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 


granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less: in 


truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washinge- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 


10 tons, $10 more 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 


Minimum 
20%, 


Texas City, Texas phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72. 50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $88.50, 


trend steady; 
: delivered, carload. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.o.b. producing 
points. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand active; supply 
light $70, dark $71, both nominal. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow: supply 
light; dark $72.50 
Louisville: Demand 
supply light; bourbon 
dark $65, solubles $73. 
Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate: $56. 
San Francisco: Demand 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand good: 
higher; fair to 
t Demand 
available; $71, 


sup- 


Scarce; 
very 


good; trend steady: 
grains: light $64, 
fair; 


trend steady; 


fair; supply am- 


trend steady to 
poor; $73, Boston. 
good; trend firm; none 
delivered truck lots, sacked. 
DRIED BEET PULP 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerin ; 
gs light; 
plain $60.20, sacked, 50 Ib. bags. ‘ 
Les Angeles: good; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $49.9 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL | 
er Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 | 
I 3,000 A 19%¢ 3,000 A 19¢: 
m0 A 17 I 1,500 A 16¢; | 
300 D, 750 A 14¢; 75 D, 750 A 13%¢ 
New York: 1,500 A 15¢ lt 2,250 
© ae Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil,’ with | 
P m Un of vitamir he packer 
= a in 55 gal. dru f.o.b. ¢ igo, drums in | Feedstuffs correspondents and are not | 
a cluded 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- | 
pie 10, 00¢ le lt 2.250 A L Ti ‘ fair 
ten Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A | PME 
15%¢ Ib 
dane Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ample; 2l¢ it | 
ALFALFA MEAL | 
eek Cincinnati: No offerings | | 
Portiand: Demand supply adequate 
2 trend ur nged $4 7 ked, for the 
two different typ 
Philadelphia: bemand and supply fair | 
oat 17 lehydrated $59.50 
Omaha: | trend steady; sup- | 
oe ply ample; 17 lehydrated, 10 ) A units 
214g bulk pellets $44 ed meal $49, Omaha | 
Ri basis | Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | | 
ee: Kansas City: Demand f trend steady: | ply good; $46, truck lots | 
has supply ample; 17 lehydrated alfalfa, 100 Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ae 000 A on art ets $4 Ss, reground | ply ample; $2 bulk, $2.20 sacked 
pellets 19: 18 lehydrated falfa. | 
125.0 A of rr $17@51, re- | BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
ek ground pellets $48@ ) lehydrated Cincinnati: Demand steady supply le- 
alfalfa, 150.0 \ |} quate f.o.b. Cincinnat minimur ton | 
oe reground 1 ts $51 i; suncured falfa, | rloads: 80 granular $31.50, less than r- | 
lemand lequate, 13 pel lots $40 mesh fine $31.50 ss than 
ae lets $3537, No. \-in. $40, sacked carlots $40 | 
a8 Boston: liemand fa ipply steady: 4d | Chicago: Demand fair supply Amy | 
bade hydrated, 17 ar ts $58; suncured, 13 trend steady; f.o.t Wyoming and South | ’ 
oe pellets $46 | Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
bh Los Angeles: Demand steady: trend eas net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
er; supply late lehvdrated meal, 17 $14 nd net $14 granular 30) =mesh 
proteir 1 A $ nomin lehy- | $1¢ and net $16.2 
rey irated pellet me 17 protein, 100,000 A Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | 
ae, $54@56, n r neured en 1 pro ply ample; $24.50 
tein $44@4 suncured ‘ 1 pro- | 
aay tein $46@47 | BLOOD FLOUR 
ne Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, | Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
1 slew fer suncured ipply su ent: = ed: | supply good; $92.50@97.50, sacked 
hydrated 10 1 257.10 
ei tru or neured: 1 n. grind BLOOD MEAL 
ce. No. 1 $47. truc 15% fine ground, dry $49 Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend ur 
ae with 2 fut ided $51, r or tr changed upply adequate; $5.50 a unit of 
Chicago: Der nd fair trend er; sup ammonia, sa ed 
- piy ample lehydrated, 17 protein, No. 1 | Ogden: Supply ample; $90 
ae if 0 anit tamin A $48@ 48.54 | Omaha: Demand very good: trend im 
ia St. Louis: | nd w trend easier proving; supply short 80 $115, sacked 
req | 
4S upply adequat incured, 1 fine, sacked | Omaha 
leh ted, 17 A. pellet Portland: Demand fair; supply ample: 
e, demand slow trend ver supply imple } trend unchanged $74.50@75.50, sacked 
bu $47 | Louisville: Liemand fair trend steady 
Memphis: Demand poor t fair trend upply good $9 097.50, sacked 
steady sur m ple lehydrated 17 San Francisco: lhemand and supply fair 
he protetr gu nteed 1 init amir $6 a unit « immor sacked 
A $52@52.' recround pellets $ Chicago: Demand and supply fair: trend 
a Seattle: Dbemar fair; trend at ! sup steady; 80 protein $125, s ed | 
th de rea | BONE MEAL (STEAMED) | 
eae truck load sacked Ft. Worth: Demand cood supply suff 
en Buffalo: Demand fair ¢ poor trend | cient; $100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. lo ul 
ig ateady mipply adequate; $45.60, sacked. | manufacture 
f | Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: | 
a Minneapolis: Steady market; demand fair; | supply ample; imported $80.75. 20 ton lots, | Ps {id 
supplies ample 17 lehydrated, 100,000 | sacked 
a unit tamin A reground pellet« $51, de- | Beston: Demand and supply steady: $100 | 
a: livered Minneapolis; oiled reground pellets Portland: Demand fair; trend steady: 
| supply lequate $9 199.50, sacked 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup | Louisville: trend easy; sup- | 
a ply ample; $46 | ply light; $1009105, sacked 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) | Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; | . 
prime tallow tank car 6%¢ Ib drums ine Vemand good; supply am- | 
ec Ib. f.0b. north Te packing plants 
Boston: Demand and supply steady: tal- | $10 sacked | 
5% Chicago: Demand fair; trend unchanged: | 
<i Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; | SUPP!yY adequate ‘ sacked | 
ae: supply tight stabilized prime tallow 6@ Seattle: Demand fair: trend steady sup- | 
on It | ply good; $9 f.o.b. car Seattle, sacked | 
‘a Ogden: Supply ample: $6.75 cwt | Denver: I eee Sete trend steady; sup 
Louisville: Demand good: trend steady ample; $1 
white tallow 6%¢ It yellow grease 6%¢ | 
1b. all tant Ft. Worth: Demand slow supply suffi- | 
if San Francisco: Demand fair upply am- cent; 26% protein $63.40, sacked, February 
4 ple: bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.: yellow grease | Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
It upply limited: $51.50 
Pa: St. Paul: Ble hable fancy market etil | Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak 
- climbing; gain of \¢ since week ago: Feb | er ipply fair; $48 bul $57 sacked 
16 price: duce Boston: Demand good: supply short; 22 
a Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; | $58.10 bulk, 26% $60.50 sacked PO 
Es eupply fair: tar truck or carlots. bleach } Philadelphia: Den and and supply fair 
a able fancy tallow $87 wt yellow grease trend unsettled $58.50 
fi $6.12% cwt Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger ply improved; $56 encked 
supply limited: 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. Alabama and Cincinnati: lLbemand tir; trend steady: 
Georgia proce ng plants } Supply idequate $56 J 
: Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent sup Sen J rancisco: Lremand fair; supply am- 
Ris ~ New York: $59 bulk, $67 sacked, Boston 
; BARLEY FEED | Chicago: Demand easier; trend firm: sup 
‘ik Los Angeles: Demand fair trend steady | ply mpl protein $45 
he supply adequate; standard rolled $3.05 ecwt | St. Louis: Demand fair trend lower; 
: standard ground $3 wt., bot? cked upply ample: $50 
‘ Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply limited Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
‘3 trend unchanged: feed barley 95¢ bu., bulk: | lower; supply good; $57.60, Boston. 
barley feed $36.50 tor eked; ground feed | ; 
“be barley $42.50 ton, sacked | eC 
2. Boston: Demand and supp! ight; $46.50, Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; | 
4 sacked | Supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 
? Ogden: Supply good; rolled $45@46, whole } 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots: all 
$40@41 sacked 
if Philadelphia: Demand slew; supply fair: Boston: Demand and supply steady: 
$42.50 11¢ Ib 
- Portland: Demand slow; trend easy: sup- | Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving: 
ve ply ample; $45.50 supply plentiful: 10¢ ib 
Se San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am Portland: Demand fair; supply a mple; 
és ple; rolled $58, ground $57 trend unchanged; 12@13¢ Ib 
Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend Louisville: Demand fair trend steady; 
, unchanged: $46.59, sacked supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 
4 Chicago: Demand cood trend steady; Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots | 
supply fair; $36, sacked | 
tn Py 


Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend slow 
supply adequate; plain and molasses $54.25 
Chicago basis 

Boston: Demand fair; upply adequate; 
$61, sacked 


Ogden: Supply 
Portland: 
trend unchanged 


good; $ 
Demand sl ly adequate 


$47.58 cked 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair 
$44.8 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady sup 
iy ample 65 
Buffalo: Demand fair to poor trer 
Ste upply fair $61 ) ed, Bostor 
1 stead ul 
1 rlo cked 
end steac up 
ed, de ivered 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Los Angeles: Demand fa trend steady 
supply ample 13% @14¢ It sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand and Ip} limited 
trend firm; $10.75 ewt sacked 

Boston: Demand light supply short 
14¢ Ib 

Ogden: l mp $17 wt 

Louisville: Demand slow trend easy 
Supply normal 12@12%¢ It icked 

San Francisco: Demand fa upply am 


ple 13%¢ 
Chicago: Ls 
Supply fair mec 
sweet ream $11 
Buffalo: D 
ply short; $11.30 ewt 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Los Angeles: No offerines 


Boston: Demand and supply fair $59.15 
sacked lelivered 

San Francisco: Demand and upply fair 
me $48 sacked 

Buffalo: Demand poor trend te 

I 5 fair $40.50 sacked f.o.b 1 


Demand fair 


po 
Atlanta: 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited 
trend firm; $12.75 cwt., acked 
Los Angeles: Demand ww: trend at , 
supply lequate 15¢. It le than t 
14\%¢ Ib., ton lots: bot ucked 
“Boston: Demand good supply scar 
Ogden: S\ good: $15.15 cwt sacked 
Omaha: nd er t t 
stror > hort 1 
and »w ipply fa 
ind f upply ur 
tr i: 13¢ It 
Louteville: Demand du trend stea 
y normal 12@12 ¢ b., Sacked 
ncinnati: Ler 1 fa trend tead 


supply adequate 12@13¢ icked 

San Francisco: Demand and ipp fair 
14%¢ sacked 

' Minneapolis: Price 25¢ under st wes 

1 cwt 

Chicago: Demand slight improvement 
tre steady; supply fair; $11@11.25 cwt 

a 


“Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; suy 
y ample spra $9.65 cwt 


p 


DRIED WHEY 


Ft. Worth Demand fair supply ud 
jua carlots tanda $5 ked, de 
ered Ft. Worth; ton lots $5.25, f.0.b. ware 
t e Ft. Worth 

Lee Angeles: Demand fair: trend eady 

juate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.3 
both sacked 
Demand nd supply good 5% 

Kansas City: Den fair; trend stead 
sup] adequate regular or partially le 
lactosed $5.25 cwt sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; $6.90 cwt acked 

—— Demand good; trend tror 
supp cwt 

“Philadelphis Demand slow; supply fair 

cwt 

Dema fair trend stead 
supp dequate $ sacked 

Louisville: Den Ww trend « 

». ed 
nat teads 
$5 cwt 6 


rancisco: Demand ste 
$5.25 cwt., sacked 
Supplies 


good: 
Minneapolis: 


tighter 


week demand fair; price steady at $5.15 
cwt 
Seattle: Demand steady trend easy; sup 
ply good; $5.85 cv ex-warehouse, 1.c.1 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firn up 
ly air $4.75@4.85 cwt sacked 
Denver: Demand slow: trend steady; sup 


delivered 


(HYDROLYZED) 


ply good; $5.25 


FEATHER MEAL 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suff 
client; 85 protein $65@67 bulk, $67.50@69 
sacked, delivered Ft. Worth 


Demand good; 
90¢ a unit of protein 


Los Angeles: 
supply adequate; 
sacked 


Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $75 
sacked 

Salisbury: Demand good; supply limited 
$62, f.o.b 

Atlanta: Demand fair: trend steady; sup 
ply good; $65, f.0.b. Alabama and Georgia 
processing plants 


FISH MEAL 


New York: 60 menhaden meal $92@94, 


sacked, f.o.b. shipping points 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am 
ple $1 ) a unit of rotein 

Cine ati: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply adequate; $98.70 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply rht $100@105, sacked 

Demand slow; trend steady 
supply adequate; $1.55 a protein unit 
sacked 

Ome aha: Demand and supply good; trend 
improv 60° menhaden $115,  f.o.! 
Omaha 

Ogden: Supply good; $1.05 a unit, f.o.b 
Coast: 65% $105@108 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $92 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend firm 
er; supply adequate; $108, sacked, Chicago 
basis 

Los Angeles: Demand very good; trend 
steady; supply very limited; local produc- 
tion, 60% protein $1.65 a unit, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 


sacked 65% protein Peruvian $94; 60% 
protein menhaden $102, delivered Ft. Worth 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; $90, f.o.b 
Denver: Demand good; trend 
supply ample; $1.45 a protein unit. 


steady; 


trend steady: 


Minneapolis: Can: 


proc 
other 


( hi ago: 


Atlanta: 


Ogden: 


y limit 


Atlar 


week, $1.35 


luction; 


$2 to $ 


Demand ar 


adian herring same price 
unit W t Coast, sul 
60 West Coast blends 

118 eked, de ed 

Ip} fair 

I Co $ 

nhader rap, I 

Canadian } 


r end 

rotein. f.o.b. t 

produ n) 
trend ve fir 
mienhaden 

acked 
Demand good trend tror 
ed: 60% menhaden $9 
itic and Gulf po 


Supply goc 


good; $25 ton ir e barn 
Demand ur t 
1@27 ilfalf $ 1 t | 
hiladelphia Demand light 
De nd tr 
0 $28 vy $1 ‘ 
hay 1 $25 $ 
innati: ind i eady 
i ittin 
$ 1 timothy $ i $ 
No. 1 timothy and er mixed § ra 
$18 
Seattle: Demand fair: trend ate iy 
! 1 truck lo baled 
HOMINY FEED 
Demand good; trend fir 
upp mited; $40 bulk, $44.5 ed, bot! 
Ch ba 
Boston: Demand $51 
_Kaneas Den i rend 
an ve 1 
hite hominy 
Ly nd i trend 
$46@47 i 
Cincinnati: Temand 1 high 
ipply adequate; $44 
hicago: Demand trer 
fa $40.5 
“Buffalo: Der nd nd Ipp f 
to lows $51, B yr 
‘Seattle: I> £0 e! ul 
mite 4, de ere ed 
st Le iy 
Memphis: I> nd trend t 
ipply ample wl $41.8 ww $4 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
San F rancisco: Lemar pp 
$7 
incinnati: Demand tre t 
te; 1 $57 
‘ $ ™M nneay 
“Louisville: Demand f trend st 
bot} 
a Demand lu tr 
] $8 0 
_Philadetphi nd 
Wichita: Demand f Ip} 
$7 icked 
Omaha: nd f tror 
ply tig 
proce $67.40, Omal 
Kaneas City: Demar trend até 
Ipp lequate process $5 
old pr M 
Boston: Demand 
‘ IpT 
r | f $7 
t icked cr 
Los Angeles: | 1 na 1 
iy ample n pr 
$71 
Der 
ur 873 ), March-Ay 
Deaver Demand t ty 
Minnenpen ; D i r | 
unch need + 
vent $5 xp $61 | 
y ample Minneapolis } vent $55 | 
x $61.5 | 
Seattle: Der if trend steady 
pl rood: 34 prot (Montana) $8 | 
ered carloads, sacked 
LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
Omaha: Demand and trend fair: supp! 
plentiful; 65 $165 s ed, Omal 
MALT SPROUTS 
Cincinnati: Den 1 fair: trend stead 
supply adequate No. 1 $4 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand vd upply suff 
ient meat and bone ’ $80 bul $8 
icked, f.o.b. Ft. Wor 
Los Angeles: Demat excellent trend 
firm; supply light; 50 I tein $1.65 a ur 
Boston: Demand and supply ste $1 
unit converted 50 
Kansas City: Demand good; tr 
supply tight; 50 $90 
Ogden: Supply good 50 protein $8 
sacked 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong 
supply fair $90 
Wie hita: Demand heavy upp nsu 
cient 5 $92.5 nt 
Portland: Demand fair trend stead 
P $8 ed 
nad trend 
$87.50@92.50 1 
mand ex t trend 
short ) meat and bon 
innati 
Francisc Demand fair upply n 
ple $1.60 a unit of protein 
New York: 50° $77.50, 55 $82.50, New 
York. 
Denver: Demand good; trend ead 
ply se : $79 
St : Market tror use 
mprove demand: only e 
price gain of $2@4 n eek to $9 ) 
sacked 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trer 
firm; 50% protein $90, sacked 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend very firm 
supply light: 50 meat scraps $87.50 bull 
$92.50 sacked 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady: sup 
ply limited $1.55 a unit protein, ex 
processing plant sacked 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply limited; $88 
MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Easier tone because of less 
interest shown by buyers and heavy out 
put in this market, and because of soft 


1 dog 
City: 


Kansas 


Wichita: De 


Ft. Worth: 


St. Louis 


Omaha 


Cincinnati: 


San I 


Boston: 


Buff: alo 


Philadelphia 


ID 


Memphis: 
Louisville 
Seattle: 


Portland 
Ogden: 
Denver 


Los 


Angeles 


MINERAI 


Ft. Worth: 


Ogden: 


Wichita: 


Portland 


San Francisco 


Sioux City 


Seattle: 


MOLASSES 


Ft. Worth: 
Los Angeles 


Milwaukee 


Boston: | 
Kansas City: 


Louisville: 


Cincinnati: 


San Francisco: 
New York: 
Atlanta: I> 
1 ] t $ 


“Buffalo: 
nver: 
$ 
Seattle: I 
st Louis: 
upply 
Memphis: |! 
to 


¢ 


Minneapolis: 
bh] , $22 
$30, blend $31.50 


OAT 
Ft. Worth: 


reground $ 
Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
tion, pulverized 
Boston: Den 
white pulverize 
oat feed $26.2 
Philadelphis 


PRODUCTS 


FEED 
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ply fair $48 domestic, demand 
I ght 0; Canadian oat 
nd air upply light $31.50 
nominal 
Portland: Demand du trend easy; sup 
. 2 ext he $55 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup 
und $24.9 $79.9° 
i $50 crimped 
Cincinnati: Lh ind poor; trend steady 
t pu ed whit oat $45 
Minneapolis: Mar t unchanged from last 
t r 1 n pu ed to 
‘ fe ng ro 1 steady 
o mea $f ~ ked 
$ i reground oat feed 
Chicago: r nd x t € up 
, 1 oat fee 0; No. 1 
oatme feeding 
te 
Memphis: nd poor trend weal 
mple p ein r round oat 
Seattle: De ind and supply f trend 
$57 le ered truch lot s It 
OYSTER SHELL 
San Francisco: lbemand fair upply n 
$ tern icked 
Cincinnati: Der nd fair trend steady 
equate bags $ 85 ) Ib 
bag $2¢ 
Louisville: Lemand vod; trend steady 
no r lt papers 
$ 20 n 2 t paper 
ked 
Portland supy ample 
‘ need icked for 
n espective 


PEANUT ODL MEAL 
Milwaukee: lbemand limited; supply fair 
t bull § sacked 
Atlanta: Il nd good trend steady 
te $51 for solvent, $53 
J f.o.' Alabama and 

lu 
PEAT 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 


steady 
nnati 


Cincinnati: Der nd good trend 


t le f.o.b. Cine 


Portland: ler nd omewhat 


supply light 


Philadelphia: Demand good; 


POTASSIUM U.8S.P. 

Cincinnati: Der 1 good 
KI in « cium stearate 
! ru $1 
i $1 100 It 

$1.41, f.o.b. ¢ 
Chittenango, N. Der 
lequate stand 
U.8S.P. K.I 
magnesium 


delivers i basis 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
It Were: Der nd good upply 


no na coke 


Los Angeles: Demand 
lequate; $1.45 


Boston: Demand good; supply tight; $87 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; sup 
1 meal $79, f.o.b 
Atlanta: [sé nd trend stronger; 
ply very limited; $80, f.0.b. Alabama and 
I ng plant 
RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Tre I teads feed grade (in 
i pr er ) 4 gr n less than ton 
to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 3¢ in 
r freight prepaid or paid 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
t qu t ( rn production, 


nt. bran $5 1 


San Franei isco: Demand good; supply am- 


1 $41, sacked 
Ft Worth: Der good ur vy very 
bran $ 38. f.o.b. south Texas 

s $4.50, sacked 
Atlanta: Ler nd rood trend steady; 
ply ery limited; $45, sacked, delivered 


WANTED 


300 Ton sun-cured alfalfa pel- 
lets—also top-quality hay. 
Quote delivered prices. 
Garelick Bros. 
Farms, Inc. 
Franklin, Mass. 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each year. 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 


621 West 33rd St. Jetterson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ness at Kansas City 
} as $1@1.50 to $41@41 $ 
je« Pl middlings down $1 t $ $ l 
De i 
h ked sumply ampl 
iulf $88@9 hort $ 
LE Coast $84@90, G horts $29@ 29.50, 1 
ring meal $1 | mat 
. Seattle: p- | ter demand than s! 
ply good bas Kansas Cit 
Van ive rt $37 237 
| | dlings unchanged $ 
lemand 
su 1, 
f.0.b. | acient: bran, bulk $ 
| hort bu $4 
HAY Wit $40. de 
ow 
$1 
Chicago I 
heavie 
rd midds. $ 
| 
i br 7 $ | 
mple | 
$38 t ¢ | 
et trend steady mat basis | 
cid $11@11.25 cwt 
lequate 
wt., both sacked 1 
trend steady; sup rancisco: | | 
$47 
| 
g nt to ur 
| trend weak; sup 1 
pulp $40@42.50, sacked; meal lling $ 
$ cked; both f.o.b. Florida proce n er 
ing plants. va 
ped $6.5 7 F 
| 
f red dos 
ng $37.50@ 38 | 
i $ i44 
| 
$53 r ved 
t tr I lequate; 
; 
$ 
| teady 
yt | bonate 
b. in 
D t to | in 
| $1.38 
| trend 
min 
| te or 
| Ib. ; 
brar 1@51 
ted; 
nd f | xas 
113 ttl unit of protein, 
S11; | 
t 
at | 
nged $ 
r 
»sphor $9 
I t 
y good: mixer 
neral $85. both x-War é 
ippls Weniand tate 
| 
| 
T 
I t t 
iif t lowr 
: 
nd ‘ 
t | 
tar ( 
ft 
ind slow; supr 
$54 ed reground ; 
sacked 
| Pulverized whites, demand : 
a 
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SCREENINGS 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; ground, sacked $38, 
New York; unground, bulk $31.50, New 
York 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screen- 
ing $24@25 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; ground grain $31.50; Canadian 
$26, sacked 

Minneapolis: Market static, except for $1 
drop in Canadian to §21 because of slow 
demand; trading still generally slim do- 
mestic ranges unchanged: lights $9@13, 
mediums $14@21 heavies $22@31; 15% 


flax screenings, nominal $37. 


SORGHUM 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $46.50, delivered cariots 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light; 
No, 2 yellow milo $2.05@2.07 ecwt., deliv 
ered Texas con m points 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply tighter; milo $2.22% cwt. 

Ogden: Supply good; milo $41@42 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply good; 44° $66, delivered 

Seattle: Demand good trend steady; 
suppl ample $79.6 delivered carlots 

St. Louis I mnd « i trend steady 
supply ample 44 $65 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher supply ample; prime 44% solvent 
$60.50, f.0.b. Memphis 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi 

n 44% $68 269.50 February $69.30 
@70.50 March, $70.50@ 50 April-May; 50° 
$75 @75 February 30@76 March 
$75.30@77 April-May 


Headquarters for 


North Atlantic Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Menhaden, 
and Sardine/Herring) 

Condensed Fish Solubles 


Full Fish Meals (Entire 
Original Proportion of Dried Solu- 


bles Are Included) 
Marine Vitamin Oils 


Potencies) 


Frozen Fish (For Mink Feed- 
ing) 

NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass., HUbbord 2-1682 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
—Jorry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 7 


Demand steady; trend firm- 
$80.60@ 81.60. 


Los Angeles: 
er; supply adequate; 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend stronger; $57.50, Decatur. 

Boston: Le mand steady: supply ample; 
44% $58, 50% $62.50, both f.0.b. Decatur. 

Kansas City: nel fair; trend strong; 
supply adequate; 44% solvent proc $58 
@58.50 Decatur 

Chicage: Demand only fair; trend much 
higher; supply adequate Decatur basis, 
44% protein, unrestricted bi ling $62.50 and 
E.T.L. $59 unrestricted $66.50, and 
E.T.L. $63 50. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% protein $70@ 
71, 50% protein $75@76. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong 
supply ample; 44% $64.90, delivered Om tha 

Wichita: Dem und good; supply ample 
44 $69, 50% $74, sacked; 44 $65, 50 
$70, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Philadelphia: and supply 
trend unsettled; 44 $57.50, Decatur 

Portland: Demand slow; trend higher 
supply tight 44% $80.60 

Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
strong; supply normal; $70.20, sacked, ul 
$2.50 

Cincinnati: Demand 1; trend higher 
supply adequate; $59.50@60, Decatur 

San Francisco: Demand fair; sup; 
ple $79.1 

Denver: good end steady; sur 
ply ample; 44 $70 

Minneapolis: Mark« bservers say specu 
lators continue ¢t sul I e f t ns 
meal and oil futures, bu lemand Pp 
meal doesn't warrant h ad I seen 
this week in meal; crushers cutting u 
reduced utput expe 1 ivanc s 
this week's advan r ‘4 was | ged 
at about $3, putting he atest at 
$55.50, Decatur; 50 up $1 to $59.50, De 
ecatur 

TANKAGE 

Louisville: De mand fair trend steady 
supply good; 60% pr in 3904 19 sacked 

_ Wichita: hes supp nsuffi 
cient 60 $92.50 sacked f.o.t 1 nt 

"Omaha: Demand good trend stronger 
supply fair $90 

Kansas City: lemand good 1 
supply tight; 60 ligester $90 

St. Louis: | mand good r 1 rm 
supply limited; $90 

Chicago: nd > suy 
ply ample; 4 8 ed 

Ft. forth 1; supply lit 
ited; 60% Ft 
Worth 

St. Paul: Demand good; supplies ade 
quate; price gain of $3@4 in week t $93 
@97, sacked 

UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged 
f.ob., freight equalized with nearest pro 
ducing plant; bulk $96 

Lima, Ohio: Minimum 42% _ nitrogen 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o.b 
bagged. 

Pryor, Okla Minimum 42% _ nitrogen 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.0.b 
bagged: $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 


equalized with nearest producing point 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen 
262% protein equivalent; $190, f.o.b 
bagged: $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent, $100 ton, f.o b., bagged; $96 ton, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point. 

Hamilton, Ontario: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent, delivered 
destination, $100 bagged, $96 bulk, carload 
or truck load, plus freight from nearest 
producing point to destination 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Demand good; supply lim 

f.o.b. north central Texas. 


FAT 


Ft. Worth: 
ited; 5%¢ Ib., 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; 
§ lb. or more $1.40, less than 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady to lower; commercial grade 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


trend steady; 
50 Ib. $1.45, 


trend 
$63.50, 


“Why Are Se Many Feed Mfrs. 
Switching te Corm Cola?“ 


cobs successfully. 


Call 
> md VAlentine 1-3322 


@ WHO uses COBS? Great names in feed manufacturing have 
switched to dehydrated cob meal to build better and more economical 
beef and dairy supplements. Dozens of leading manufacturers now use 


@ WHY use cons? You get good feed value plus economy. Tests at 
leading colleges and USDA bulletins show cobs have 60% of feeding value 
of corn grain and are superior to oat hulls, cottonseed hulls, screenings 
and elevator dust and the equal of good quality hay. Yet cobs sell for 
and are ground, dehydrated, ready for use. 


e HOW DO | USE COBS? Cobs are most effective when fed in a 


properly balanced supplement. Tested formulas available on request. 


@ WHERE sxoutn | Buy? All cob meal is not alike. DEHYCO cobs 


are best. Southwest Dehyco Co. specializes, uses equipment designed for 
the job, runs all year around. So you get product with better texture and 
absorption. Remember, DEHYCO means dehydrated cobs. 


DEHYCO CO. 


Kansas an Missouri 


1808 West 39th Sr. 


| Beeler, 


| Ewing Co., 


WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 1) 


panel of industry observers who 
tackled various questions confronting 
feed men as they pause in the midst 
of today’s fast-paced changes and do 
some long-range planning. 

The panel discussion was a high- 
light of last week’s convention of 
the Washington State Feed Assn. in 
Bellingham. 

The over-all question under discus- 
sion was, “What's ahead for the feed 
industry?”—about as broad as you 
can get. However, the panel members 
each aimed at specific developments 
in the decade ahead, as related to 
the feed industry in general and to 
the Pacific Northwest in particular. 

The Washington group’s 34th an- 
nual convention was held Feb. 10 at 
the Hotel Leopold, following the two- 
day Pacific Northwest Feed Mill Pro- 
duction School. 

The panel discussion was mod- 
erated by Len Hitchman of the Rals- 
ton Purina Co. Members were Oakley 
Ray, American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Chicago; Henry Fors, Fors 
Feed Mills, Tacoma; Roger Berglund, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis; Richard 
Western Feed & Seed, San 
Francisco, and Dr. H. S. Wilgus, Ray 
Pasadena, Cal. (who dis- 


| cussed the effects of Food and Drug 
| regulations). 


Summaries of the panel presenta- 
tions follow: 

WILL THERE BE A FEED MAN- 
UFACTURING INDUSTRY IN THE 
FUTURE? 

This is a pretty basic question, 
and the answer, according to Oakley 
Ray, is that the amount of commer- 
cial feed sold in the future can be 
expected to increase, despite current 
trends to on-the-farm milling and 
the use of concentrates. 

Mr. Ray, who is market research 
director for the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Chicago, predicted 
that concentrates will become a 
larger proportion of total commercial 
feeds. Complete feed tonnage prob- 
ably will also increase, he said, but 
not so fast as concentrate tonnage. 

The AFMA economist also indi- 
cated the likelihood of more coordi- 
nation among feed companies, farm- 
ers, processors, food retailers and 
others concerned with the production 
and marketing of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Commercial feed output increased 
from 25.5 million tons in 1948 to 40 
million tons in 1959—an increase of 
more than 50%, Mr. Ray pointed out. 
Commercial feed consumption per 
grain consuming animal unit in- 
creased 41% during this period, in 
addition to an increase in number of 
livestock (including poultry) raised. 

Consumption of formula feed is 
expected to continue to increase, Mr. 
Ray noted. U.S. population may in- 
crease 20% from present levels to a 
total of 219 million by 197C. Also, 
per capita consumption of most live- 
stock and poultry products is increas- 
ing. 

Mr. Ray pointed out that there 
is still considerable room for im- 
provement in rations fed by many 
producers, and quantities of formula 
feed used per animal unit are ex- 
pected to show further gains. 

There will be some increase in use 
of concentrates by farmers who pro- 
duce grain, Mr. Ray continued. And, 
he added, it is likely that concen- 
trates will become a still larger pro- 
portion of total manufactured feeds. 

Feed manufacturing by farmers 
will increase, he said, but most of 
these farmers will use a commercial 
concentrate. “Only a few of the 
largest farmers will be able to eco- 
nomically go all the way to a vitamin 
premix or to manufacture of feed 
‘from the ground up’,” Mr. Ray said. 
“Most farmers who have to buy and 
transport grain will find it advan- 
tageous to buy a complete feed in- 
stead of doing their own milling. 

“Most feed companies will fail if 


| 


| to keep pace or forage 


| individuals or as 


they cannot produce and distribute a 
complete feed more efficiently than 
farmers who have to buy and trans- 
port all ingredients.” 

Commenting on coordination among 
producing and marketing segments, 
Mr. Ray said that successful farmers 
will more and more determine their 
market before starting to produce 
and will then make their production 
plans, which will include feed re- 
quirements. The feed industry, he 
said, will provide increasing amounts 
of assistance in locating the end 
product market and then helping to 
plan production and marketing of the 
exact quality and quantity of the end 
product to be delivered at a specified 
date. 


CAN BROILERS AND EGGS BE 
PRODUCED IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST TO COMPETE WITH 
COMPETITION FROM OTHER 
ARE: 

The answer to this question, said 
Henry Fors, is an emphatic “yes’’- 
if the industry continues to recognize 
and apply changes that are necessary 
ahead. 

Actually, said Mr. Fors, most would 
not feel that there is a real danger 
of permanently losing the poultry 
industry to outside competition. The 
real question, he said, is, “Can we as 
companies meet 
the local competition that will be nec- 


| essary to meet outside competitors?” 


He added. “Isn't it a matter, not of 
whether the job is going to get done. 
but how it will be done and who will 


| do it? This is the question in my 


mind.” 

Mr. Fors, who is president of Fors 
Feed Mills, Tacoma, went on to dis- 
cuss the area’s general situation in 
relation to other areas, and he posed 
the “challenge of changes which I 
feel are inevitable and desirable. 


“The first step necessary in accept- 
ing the challenge of change, in my 
opinion, is complete integration from 
the producer to the retailer,” said 
Mr. Fors. “No longer can we afford 
the luxury of conflicting interests be- 
tween one link of the production 
cycle and the other wherein one 
segment of the industry prospers at 
the expense of whoever is most vul- 
nerable. There is no longer room for 
separate profits for hatchery, feed 
store, grower and processor in the 
fryer business. The egg business is 
not much different. Primary breeding 
is perhaps the only function that will 
continue to resist integration .. . 

“A word about integration—don’t 
fight it; join it. Decide how you can 
become a partner in it.” 

Mr. Fors said that strict vertical 
integration is not likely soon because 
of capital requirements. However, he 
noticed the coming together of sepa- 
rate functions in the chain from feed 
man through producer, processor, 
handler and retailer—with risk 
shared, volumes stabilized, and _ re- 
sponsibility for cost control and dis- 
tribution shared, along with the 
profits from the sale of the commo- 
dity to the next stage beyond inte- 
gration. 

“A new feed concept probably 
should be generally accepted now,” 
he declared. “You will no longer sell 
feed—you will convert feedstuffs to 
food products . . . This is most defi- 
nite immediately in poultry meat and 
eggs. 

“We are going to have to see our- 
selves producing for a market. If you 
are now selling feed to a group of in- 
dependent producers who bear their 
own marketing burdens (assuming 
you make no change), it is likely 
that in a few years you'll be out of 
the feed business . . . This trend is 
pronounced all over America—it has 
only begun. Here in Washington we 
have made initial merging efforts, but 
the combining into larger integra- 
tions will come sharply in the next 
few years.” 

Mr. Fors warned, however, that 
just integrating and doing a good job 
of merchandising the end product 
are not enough. He emphasized that 
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“no integrated operation has a chance 


of survival in either eggs or broilers 
unless the farm management is as 
good as or better than that of the 
competitors.” 

Using specific figures to underline 
the importance of good management 
on the farms, he observed that the 
field service man is no longer a sales 
tool for the feed industry. “Now,” 
said Mr. Fors, “he is your production 
manager, and he had better be 
trained for the job as carefully and 
diligently as you trained your mill 
production manager in the past. His 
influence on the results your custom- 
er turns in can amount to many dol- 
lars per ton, rather than the 10, 25 
or 50¢ per ton savings we work so 
hard to achieve in our mill opera- 
tions. 

While he discussed fryers primari- 
ly, Mr. Fors said he feels that in a 
few years integration will be as im- 
portant in egg production as it 
today in fryers. It will move a little 
more slowly because of the longer 
production cycle, he said, but “the 
inherent cost-cutting advantages of 
integrated production steps, plus fix- 
ing of responsibility of production 
cost on the last handler will not only 
be desirable but essential if we are 
to compete.” 


is 


On the question of regional com- 
petition, Mr. Fors said that southern 
broiler areas have some real produc- 
tion edges, such as lower labor and 
feed costs and more advanced inte- 
gration. However, he cited factors in 
the Northwest which he feels offset 
the southern advantage if full use is 
made of them. One of the most im- 
portant advantages in Washington, 
he noted, is the Fryer Commission 
program which has won strong con- 
sumer acceptance of Washington fry- 
ers. Among others are a fresh product 
in the local market, moderate tem- 
perature and less disease problem 


WILL FEED MANUFACTURERS 
BE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE FEED 
BUSINESS IN 1970? 


The obvious answer, based on the 
present, is “no,” said Roger Berglund 
of Feedstuffs, Minneapolis, and it 
seems certain that there will be more 
integration or coordination of one 
type or another, particularly in poul- 
try and to some greater extent in 
livestock. At the same time, there 
are likely to be at least some who 
specialize in just one phase of the 
whole production-marketing complex 


Mr. Berglund cited current ex- 
amples of various types of operations 
and production and marketing de- 
velopments in the feed and related 
industries in different parts of the 
country. He noted that there are con- 
siderable differences among different 
regions, but among the general ob- 
servations were these: 

—There no doubt will be more 
vertical integration or coordination 
of production and marketing, particu- 
larly in poultry. This will be greatest 
where there are needs for new capi- 
tal, where there are most opportuni- 
ties for improvements in efficiency 
and where agriculture is now less 
well developed. Some feed firms may 
integrate near their own mills as it 
becomes more difficult to serve a 
wide area in what has been a con- 
ventional way. 


As financing and credit problems 
increase, as greater efficiency or mar- 
keting opportunities are sought, as 
some bigger feeders turn to making 
their own feed, more feed men will 
be their own best customers. They’! 
tend to get more directly into their 
own feeding operations. However, 
some will stick mostly with contract- 
ing; they still won’t want to invest 
large sums in production facilities. 

—There will still be some feed 
specialists, but there may be less of 
the “in-between” type of operation. 
That is, on one hand some will move 
coordinated arrangements. On the | 
other hand, some will specialize in 
feed pretty strictly, doing a mini- 
mum of financing or integrating and | 


| 


concentrating on making and distrib- 
uting feed as efficiently as possible. 
They are betting that there will con- 
tinue to be some strong independent 
livestock and _ poultry producers 
There may be some increase in group 
buying from feed specialists 


Some of those concentrating on 
feed will still provide management 
advice and other services which they 
feel will justify their margins. Some 
may broaden their lines of products 
for animal agriculture, and there ap- 
pears to be a trend toward more 
“package” production programs or 
systems. However, feed is more and 
more a production product in the 
over-all job of producing and mar- 
keting animal products, and not a 


| consumer product that can carry ex- 


pensive promotion and distribution 
costs. As one feed man put it, sales 
and marketing expenses that seem 
essential today, will give way under 
pressure of the total economics of 
producing the end product, and the 
feed man can figure on an average of 
at least 50% more tonnage per man 
and per dollar by 1965 


While there will be more direct 
feeding and contracting, it may be 
noted that all operators have costs 
of doing business. Integrators may 
have certain advantages, but they 
won't take over entirely 


Perhaps agriculture and the feed 
industry are going through a cycle 
which will eventually find a teturn 
to at least some additional specializa- 
tion again. Once farmers were com- 
pletely integrated and did everything 
themselves, including mixing feed 
Then feed specialists developed and 
made feed better and more efficiently 
Now the trend in some cases is to 
more farm mixing or to integration 
by processors and others. Possibly, 
as some integrators have to concen- 
trate more capital and know-how on 
end product marketing, they will go 
back to buying efficiently produced 
feed again. And some big producers, 
as they concentrate capital and effort 
in larger, more specialized operations, 
will turn feed supply problems back 
to efficient specialists. This has al- 
ready happened in some instances 
Developments in feed technology and 
government regulations also may be 
a factor. 

—In any event, it may be concluded 
that solutions will not be the same 
for all. One feed executive advises: 
“Specialize in the things you can do 
well. You can’t whip the big ones by 
doing everything they do. You can’t 
make your dollars or your manage- 
ment stretch. But you can whip them 
in our own area or specialized field, 
by doing things better, faster, more 
effectively and more efficiently.” 


WHAT WILL BE THE 1970 PIC- 
TURE IN THE FEED MANUFAC- 
TURING BUSINESS IN THE MAT- 
TER OF SIZE OF THE MANU- 
FACTURER? 

In the next 10 years the size of the 
feed plant will be established by the 
kind of operation required as well as 
by the nature of the market. This was 
pointed out by Richard M. Beeler of 
Western Feed & Seed, San Francisco, 
who went on to suggest types of 
mills likely to prevail in the years 
ahead in the West. 


“By physical characteristics,” said 
Mr. Beeler, “there will be two main 
types of mills. One will be the larger 
local mill which builds formulated 
feeds from the ground up, employing 
its own nutritionists and laboratories 
and premixing on the spot. The other 
will be the local mill which buys for- 


mulation service and premixing and 


performs the functions of processing 
local grains, mixing the finished feeds, 
marketing and field service, ware- 
housing and transportation. I person- 
ally believe there will be considerable 
growth in this latter direction be- 


still more deeply into integrated or | Cause it employs both centralization 


and decentralization according to the 


| demands of economics and customer 


services. 
You will reach the conclu- 


sion that there will certainly be 
more feed plants in the future.’ 

Mr. Beeler cited developments 
which have led to more decentraliza- 
tion in the feed industry throughout 
the U.S., and in the We there has 
been more decentralization than in 

| other areas. 

There will continue to be many 
feed plants, each serving a fairly 
small area, he said. The moment a 
feed manufacturer begins to deliver 
beyond the economic limits of his 


territory, someone builds a_ plant 


there and takes care of the business 


In some areas, there is a tremendous 
concentration of animal production, 
and the individual plant might be 
quite large, but competit comes 
into play and the “lush market is 
split among a half dozen or more 
mills,”’ Mr. Beeler observed 

He said that at present there are 
about 2,100 feed manufacturers of 
all kinds in the 13 western states 
including feedlots and other plants 
which are part of integrated opera- 
tions. Their combined annual output 
is 13.5 million tons. The average per 
plant is 6,400 tons. Assuming decen- 
tralization and competition will limit 
the average plant size to some 7,000 
tons, there will be neat 000 mills 


of all kinds in the We by 1970, said 


Mr. Beeler. This would be uverage 
with considerable variation between 
the largest and smallest. A mill ina 
concentrated livestock area might be 
much larger than the isolated plant 
in a remote location with small num- 


bers of livestock. Perhaps the largest 


will be specialized mills which are 
part of integrated opera like the 


tions 


| big cattle feedlots 


“Some plants will be operated by 
growers in an ited 
some will be local plants of a large 
feed company and some will continue 


integer operation 


to be operated by cooperatives,” Mr 
Beeler said. “I do firmly believe that 
feed manufacturing will become more 
technical and more specialized and 


that this will discourage participation 
other 


by growers, grocerymen and 
integrators.” 

Mr. Beeler predicted that the 
West’s feed production will increase 
about 50% by 1970, with a 30% in- 


| crease in Washington 


HOW CAN WE SHAPE PUBLIC 
ATTITUDE TOWARD FEED MEDI- 
CATIONS? 

This question was handled by Dr 


H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena, Cal. (A more detailed re- 
view of Dr. Wilgus’ remarks at the 


Pacific Northwest Feed Mill Produc- 
tion School will appear later.) 

Dr. Wilgus noted that at the mo- 
ment there is a sort of “hysterical 
fear’ of Food and Drug regulations 
in the feed industry. However, he 
said, the industry need not fear these 
developments if feed men adopt the 
“right mental attitude and do the 
best they can to comply.” 

He reminded the feed men that a 
single voice carries little weight in 
connection with current FDA-indus- 
try problems, and he noted the im- 
portance of the work being done by 
the feed industry liaison committee— 
made up of representatives of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn.—in trying to ease cur- 
rent industry problems resulting from 
FDA interpretations and regulations. 

Dr. Wilgus said that there may be 
several years of confusion, but even- 
tually there will be a sounder indus- 
try because of use of medications 
more effectively. 

He predicted that there will be an 
integration of veterinarians into the 
feeding—not just feed—industry, and 
these vets will, among other things, 
supervise crews and people involved 
in industry operations. 

Commenting on public relations 
problems, he cited as an example of 
public relations efforts the current 
Poultry and Egg National Board pro- 
gram of presenting factual informa- 
tion to doctors on poultry products 
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FISH MEAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


| 


tion as a fish meal exporter. (Feed- 
stuffs, Jan. 21, 1961, page 8.) Close 
to 500,000 tons were said to have 


been exported by the South Ameri- 
can country in 1960, and about 65,- 
tons of this entered the US. 
for the feed trade last year. Some 
quarters believe Peru has the ca- 
pacity to produce close to a mil- 
tons annually. 
Now, for the first time, the gov- 
“nment of Peru and Peruvian fish 
interests have agreed to an export 
quota of 600,000 metric tons annual- 
(Feedstuffs, Feb. 11, quoted a 
which indicated the quota 
be 800,000 tons. This was in- 
correct.) In addition, the Peruvian 
essors have formed a “consorcio” 
became official Feb. 15. This 
is expected to be a central 
agency for Peruvian meal. 

is reported that about 90% of 

Peruvian fish industry has lined 
») under the consorcio arrangement. 
They will operate with sub-quotas 
and will sell imports through the con- 

rcio agency. Importers in this 

untry and elsewhere in the world 
waiting to see what market ac- 
ns will develop out of this new 

} There has been approximate- 
ly a $10@12 ton advance in the price 
ff Peruvian meal, f.o.b. Peru, since 
the first of the year. 


on 
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CHICKS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Markets were affected by disruption 
of trading in many areas due to 

w storms and extreme cold, it 
was reported. At the close of the 
month markets were somewhat un- 
settled, pending price and volume of 
government purchases of whole egg 
solids. The government announced in- 
tentions to buy whole egg solids Jan. 
24. 

The number of layers Feb. 1 to- 
taled 299,109,000, down 4% from the 
same date in 1960 and the lowest of 
record for the date, according to 
USDA. Numbers of layers Feb. 1 
were down from a year earlier in all 
regions except the West. Decreases 
from last year were 8% in the West 
North Central, 7% in both the East 
North Central and South Central, 5% 
in the North Atlantic and 1% in the 
South Atlantic states. In the West 
layer numbers were up 6%. 

During January, the nation’s farm 
flocks laid 5,137,000,000 eggs, com- 
pared with 5,433,000,000 last year, a 
decrease of 5%. 


Grain Bill 
Set for Minnesota 


ST. PAUL — Legislation to sanc- 
tion grain banking in Minnesota is 
expected to be recommended for pass- 
age by the agriculture committee of 
the Minnesota state senate. 

As explained by Sen. John L. Ol- 
son, Worthington, Minn., one of the 
sponsors, the bill would permit own- 
ers of feed mills with storage ca- 


pacity to accept grain to be held 
until the farmer needs it for feed. 
Provisions of the bill originally 


included one that the grain might 
be comingled at the feed mill but 
the farmer depositor must get back 
grain of a grade equal to that shown 
on his receipt. However, an amend- 
ment by the senate committee pro- 
vides that if a lesser grade is used 
in the mixed feed, the farmer-owner 
must be compensated for the differ- 
ences. 

The bill provides that only ware- 
housemen already licensed to buy 
grain may obtain a license to engage 
in grain banking. The annual fee 
would be $10 per location. The grain 
banker would also be required to 
post a $1,500 bond with the state’s 
railroad and warehouse commission. 
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decreased apparent and true digesti- | and the correct level. These condi- 
Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas | Pity of cacium. tions probably account for the vari- 
The role of calcium becomes two- able responses to enzymes to date, he 

fold—(1) to facilitate efficient utili- | Said. 
(000's omitted) zation of total dietary calories on Three Washington tests with a pro- 
Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. Mo. Del. Md. | +high levels of supplemental fat and | tetolytic-amylolytic combination of 

December 10 1,101 428 790 765 6! 669 ~—s«1:, 587 927 (2) insure adequate calcium absorp- enzymes (Agrozyme) has resulted in 

December 17 418 691 820 684.616 | tion to satisfy requirements of the | average increase of 0.20 lb. per head 

December_3! | Growing steer during early phases of | per day and reduced feed per pound 

January 7 . 1,168 421 850 696 47 729 1,853 2.11 a feeding period. of gain by about 0.35 lb. In general, 

January 14 120 439 778 644 140 756 2,2 

January 2! 1125 509 586 622 743. «1899 2.283 Dr. Grainger went on to say that | the enzymes increased performance 

January 28 1°143 441 832 596 112 739 1,860 2.299 increased performance or increased | More on barley rations than on sim- 

ebiuary 4 1, 415 878 641 98 921 1,96 ile ; 

February |! 177 524 897 707 106 $s 2'090+«=«2' 400 | metabolic activity of the animal | ilar corn rations. Furthermore, the 
- — —__—___—_— ———_ —_-______—_ - coupled with decrease in carotene in | response at the beginning of the feed- 
Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.C. Ga Fla. Ala. Miss. | fattening rations as roughage has Png is generally greater than 

Decenber 10 410 2,991 324 «5,921 224 2,748 ~—«2,368 | Deen decreased, has focused renewed 

December |7 .. 940 423 2,985 305 5,705 252 2955 2376 | interest in vitamin A. He cited Pur- Dr. Dyer said a survey of 54 trials 

December 24 1,0% 358 3,122 316 5, 716 219 2,865 2,407 i show 

December 3! 1069 461 3,150 299 «5.875 33) 3'986 | due work on vitamin A, with greater | with all types of enzymes shov 36 

January 7 «1,062 523 3,357 323 6,286 298 3,099 2'433 | gains on the highest level, although | positive results and 16 negative re- 

264 3.295 2.474 | the trend in gains did not closely | sults and two cases of no difference. 

January 28 1,118 406 3,479 297 6,127 256 3446 2507 | follow the vitamin A level. He also | The averages were a 0.09 lb. improve- 

199 369 3'834 4000 | Mentioned that nitrate is converted | ment in daily gain and a feed effi 
ais ge ae to nitrite in the rumen and that sub- | ciency improvement of 36 Ib. per 100 

Seteh 99 anaes sequent nitrite absorpion may pos- | Ib. of gain. 
Week ending Ark La Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1960-61 1959-60 | sibly affect vitamin A metabolism. Dr. Dyer went on to present back- 
— | Nitrite in vitro will also rapidly oxi- information on kelp (a sea- 

December 10 3,555 422. 1,945 256 212 «1,263 30,809 29,054 ere P 

December 3.814 395 2,120 246 270 | carotene as well as vitamin A. weed) and explain that it supplies 

There remains to be conducted, he | some of almost every nutrient, being 

January 7 4.055 442 2..288 325 224 (226 33816 32359 | said, a feedlot trial with coupled vita- | particularly high in mineral content, 

277 33.677 32.40! | min A and nitrate levels to determine | and also contains enzymes. 

January 28 4,375 498 2,299 289 261 1'218 34/618 33.444 | if there is an effect on gains and vita- In Washington tests, Norwegian 

February 4 .... 4:42) 507 2.499 345 309 «1,310 36,658 34.222 | min A liver storage sed of 

February |i 4.694 496 2.549 359 273 «1.293 34,706 kelp has increased rate gain an 

Dr. Grainger also referred to some | average 0.22 Ib. and resulted in a 


MONTANA 


(Continued from page 6) 


went on test last fall. Amounts of 
hay being tested are 0, 2 and 6 Ib. 
per day. There are two lots getting 
2 lb. of hay daily, with one on steam- 
rolled barley and on on dry-rolled 
The lots on 0 and 6 Ib. of hay re- 
ceive steam-rolled  bariey. Initial 
weight of the steers was around 850 
lb. Two pounds of supplement per 
day are fed. Results to date indicate 
that steers fed 2 lb. of hay are do- 
ing the best. Those on 2 Ib. of hay 
are gaining faster (3.08 vs. 2.96 Ib. 
per day up to Jan. 7) when fed steam- 
rolled barley than when fed dry- 
rolled. Those on no hay and steam- 
rolled barley showed a daily gain of 
2.95 lb. Animals on 6 lb. of hay had 
a lower rate of gain, 2.69 Ib. 

Another test being conducted at 
present has steers being fattened on 
a full feed of steam-rolled barley, 
about 2 lb. of chopped alfalfa hay 
per day and 1 to 2 Ib. of a safflower 
pellet or a 20% protein pellet. After 
84 days, average daily gains for four 
lots of 50 steers being fed a safflower 
pellet are 2.59, 2.72, 2.81 and 2.85 Ib. 
per head per day. Averages for four 
lots fed a 20% protein pellet are 2.72, 
268, 2.78 and 262. To date, Dr. 
Thomas said, it would appear that a 
safflower pellet fortified with cal- 
cium and vitamin A will give satis- 
factory results in a high-barley ra- 
tion. 


thinking about their future nutrition- 
al need and role in increasing the 
performance of feedlot cattle for 
greater intake, increased efficiency 


| and greater dollar return to the feed- 
| er. Many questions, he said, remain 


to be cleariy answered by definitive, 
well controlled experiments under 
feedlot conditions. 

With 11 to 12% protein in a fat- 
tening ration, there are no data in- 
dicating energy has been raised to 
an extent that protein becomes a lim- 
iting factor in cattle performance, 
Dr. Grainger said. Under the “‘total- 
concentrate” programs utilizing bar- 
ley, it is difficult to formulate a ra- 
tion containing less than 11% pro- 
tein. It then is indicated that the 
first limiting factor is the intake of 
feed per day and/or the energy den- 
sity of the feedlot ration. With a 
minimum of roughage and full in- 
take by feedlot cattle, the remaining 
means of increasing energy consump- 
tion is by addition of animal or vege- 
table fat. Recently there has been 
a stimulation of interest in addition 
of fats to fattening rations for cattle 
and sheep. 

Dr. Grainger went on to discuss 
various research reports on fat use. 
“From the data available in the lit- 
erature,” he said, “the increase in 
energy density by use of fat in a 
cattle fattening ration does not gen- 
erally decrease feed intake as does 
an increase in grain on a high rough- 
age ration, but feed efficiency is in- 
creased due to increased gain on the 
same intake. In the work of Bohman 


as yet unreleased Illinois rat work 


| on nitrite, vitamin A and carotene. 


NEWER ADVANCES IN RUMI- 
NANT NUTRITION—“To get bet- 
ter utilization of rations by rumi- 
nants, we must first get the high 
microbial populations to do the job 
and then stimulate them to produce 
the right kind of acids for maximum 
utilization of all the acids by the ani- 
mal,” said Dr. R. A. Rasmussen of 
the Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago. 

Dr. Rasmussen first outlined some 
pelleting studies and some Peter 
Hand and Maryland research on ru- 
minant rations. He cited, among oth- 
er things, Maryland work indicating 
greater steer gains with ground and 


| pelleted hay and heated corn. The 
| changes in acetic and propionic acid 


production in the rumen were noted, 
and Dr. Rasmussen explained that 
propionic acid makes an animal use 
acetic acid more efficiently. A con- 


| siderable saving in the energy (fat 


producing) value of the ration results 
from the presence of propionic acid. 
This, he said, is easily explained 
through known biochemical facts. 
The propionic acid is necessary to al- 
low the acetic acid to enter the oxi- 
dative cycles of the body. 

“Coming again to the differences 
in production secured from beef cat- 
tle and sheep rations,” he said, “the 
better performance must be due at 
least in part to a higher propionic 
acid production, for we found a three- 
fold increase in propionic acid produc- 
tion through the use of ‘C. F. Sheep’ 
(a Peter Hand product) with our 
farm lambs.” 


4% feed saving. Increases in gain 
have been rather consistent while 
feed efficiency has been erratic. It 
is not now known which of the nu- 
trients are contributing to increased 
gains, but Dr. Dyer’s tentative re- 
sults of work on this question indi- 
cate the beneficial effect is from the 
organic portion of kelp. Work is be- 
ing done with barley and beet pulp 
rations. 

Dr. Dyer cited a survey of 51 ex- 
periments with dynafac indicating 
that gain is inversely proportional to 
level of roughage. In general, he said, 
best results are obtained with high 
energy rations. The greatest increase 
in gain is on barley type rations. He 
noted that in the West rations are 
often higher in energy, and good re- 
sponses have been obtained. Data, he 
said, may suggest that dynafac inter- 
feres with cellulose digestion in the 
case of high roughage rations. 

IS BARLEY JUST “BARLEY” IN 
A FEED RATION?—Prof. R. F. Es- 
lick, an agronomist at Montana 
State, told the feed men that there 
appear to be differences in barley 
varieties as feed. And he went on to 
cite examples in support of this con- 
tention. 

He said that although tests report- 
ed in the paper are inconclusive in 
terms of livestock feeding, perhaps a 
few conclusions may be made as fol- 
lows: 

1. Significant barley variety dif- 
ferences in feed value may be dem- 
onstrated with laboratory animals. 
The general prevalence and magni- 


In commenting on research and | and Erwin quality of roughage ap- Dr. Rasmussen also mentioned the | tude of the difference are not known. 
barley feeding, Dr. Thomas men- | pears to be related to efficient utili- | value of propionate in ketosis pre- 2. Environment will induce differ- 
tioned that feeders should consider | zation of dietary calories. vention and cure. ences within a barley variety that 


feedstuffs other than just barley if 
they are available. He mentioned beet 
pulp for one thing and noted that 
some tests have shown barley and 
beet pulp better than barley alone. 

He also mentioned that some bar- 
ley-fed steers have shown signs of 
rumenitis. 

Dr. Thomas went on to point out, 
too, that it is possible that a high 
level feeding of antibiotics, vitamin 
A, phosphorus or protein at the start 
of the feeding period or immediately 
prior to the feeding period may be of 
considerable benefit in getting steers 
off to a good start in the feedlot. 

“In this space age,” he said, “we 
are expecting optimum gains and in- 
creased feed utilization; we must get 
more nutrition into our animals in 
every pound of feed 

“We must strive for fast 
throughout the feeding period, 
these gains must be economical.” 

FAT — CALCIUM — VITAMIN 
—NEEDED FOR GREATER FEED- 
LOT PERFORMANCE?—Dr. R. B 
Grainger of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, presented data on fat, cal- 
cium and vitamin A to stimulate 


gains 
and 


| takes do not 


“Another consideration of use of 
fat calories is the maintenance of 
the body weight-calorie intake rela- 
tionship. During a feeding period, in- 
increase with the in- 
crease in body weight; therefore an 
increase of energy density of the fat- 
tening ration would be necessary to 
maintain this ratio. The unanswered 
question is—how high can a feeder 
go in energy density with use of fat? 
Is 10% the limit, or is it too high? 
Of course, economics of fat to cereal 
grain energy coupled with feed effi- 
ciency is a governing factor.” 

Dr. Grainger, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, cited work in- 
dicating that quality of roughage, 
roughage - concentrate ratio and cal- 
cium content are related to level of 
fat that can be successfully used. 
Work with sheep showed that fat 
could be increased as roughage level 
decreased. As level of fat is increased, 
a quantitative increase in calcium is 
necessary to maintain the non-fat 
supplemented dry matter digestibility 
with the increase of energy density 
of the diet. Research has shown that 


| an increase in fat in sheep rations 


Before discussing developments in 
volatile fatty acid research, Dr. Ras- 
mussen commented, “While the pres- 
ent abnormal situation of excess 
grains and high priced hays exists, 
we can continue to use the cow and 
sheep as grain converters. However, 
we should remember that under usu- 
al circumstances, the ruminant is a 
converter of roughage. Thus, we 
should learn more about unlocking 
the energy of the fiber to this animal, 
for in a sense fiber is just concen- 
trated starch. In pounds of meat, high 
grain rations at best produce only 
1 Ib. of meat for 6 Ib. of grain, while 
we can obtain two to three times 
that much meat with the hog or the 
chicken.” 

ENZYMES, KELP AND DYNA- 
FAC FOR FATTENING CATTLE— 
Dr. I. A. Dyer of Washington State 
University noted that enzymes are 
specific in function as well as in the 
conditions necessary to function. Nu- 
tritionists should know the optimum 
rate of breakdown or synthesis of the 
various nutrients and enzymes being 
produced in order to intelligently 
supplement with the correct enzyme 


will result in significant differences 
in feed value to laboratory animals. 
The most generally accepted relation- 
ship of environmentally induced dif- 
ferences in test weight to feed value 
would appear to be open to question. 

3. Preliminary experiments indi- 
cate that hulless barley does not re- 
spond in a ration for laboratory ani- 
mals as predicted from chemical 
analysis. 

“It is my contention,” he said, “that 
differences in feed value of barley 
do exist and that barley is not just 
‘barley’ in a feed ration.” 


New Mexico Fire 


TUCUMCARI,: N.M. — A fire de- 
stroyed the single-story, half-block- 
long storage building of the Adding- 
ton Grain & Feed Co. here. It raged 
out of control for two and a half 
hours. Firemen were able to save 
the company’s elevator, however. 

Damage to the building and loss 
of feed and grain totaled between 
$400,000 and $500,000, in the esti- 
mation of Kenneth George, manag- 
er of the firm. 
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concerned over the way that soybeans 
have advanced and some are fearful 
over the possible impact of high bean 
meal on their price tags for the com- 
mercially mixed product. While meal 
advanced about $5 per ton this past 
week, part of this has been offset 
by generally easier prices for many 
of the other constituent feeds. 

Mills generally are operating on a 
full five day week with but little 
variation either way. 


South Central 


Feed manufacturers reported that 
business continues to be fairly slow 
this week, but volume so far this 
month is ahead of the same period a 
year ago. The general feeling is that 
demand will remain dull until dealers 
begin to stock up on starter feeds 

Hog feed volume has been easing 
for several weeks but a mild pickup 
in cattle feed deliveries has helped 
to maintain mill output. Egg feed 
sales are fairly good as are sales on 
dairy concentrates to be mixed on 
farms 

Reports indicate that there has 
been no significant change in mill 
operating time. Most plants are on a 
five day, 40 hour basis. 


Pacific Northwest 


Abnormal spring-like weather that 
is making farmers and consumers 


happy has definitely cut Oregon 
Washington and Idaho formula feed 
sales below average levels for this 


time of year. Representative mixers 
reported that poultry mashes were in 
best demand, but they, too, faced 
somewhat below normal winter feed- 
ing needs. 

Regional feed quotations averaged 
barely steady during quiet trading 
Listings appeared on the mixed side 
or were about unchanged to some- 
what easier on the average. Trade 
sources reported that mixers and 
feeders were cautious in their buying, 
which was limited to filling nearby 
requirements. 

In the oilseed division, there was 
a $1 ton advance for soybean meal 
and cottonseed meal, while linseed 
meal values declined 50¢ ton. Wheat 
millfeed quotes declined $1 ton with 
representative millers reporting that 
the light available supplies more than 
satisfied the slack domestic and ex- 
port demand. 

Alfalfa meal listings held un- 
changed and about steady, but alfalfa 
hay markets turned soft because of 
mild weather reducing feeding needs 
and quotations were barely un- 
changed to $2 lower at the outside 
of the range. 

Whole feeding grain listings were 
mixed. Corn and barley quotes were 
softer at the close while grain sor- 
ghums finished strong to slightly 
higher. 


Mountain States 


Dealers report that continued fair 
weather is keeping cattle on the 
ranges and that cattle feeding units 
are down in volume from the same 
week last year when snows covered 
the grasslands. 

Turkey feeding is starting to pick 
up as the birds grow bigger. But, 
sheep feeding is off. Prices are gen- 
erally lower than at this time last 
year. 


Ohio Valley 


Ohio Valley manufacturers of for- 
mula feeds were virtually unanimous 
this week in declaring that sales 
peaks and valleys for their products 
have disappeared and are unlikely 
ever to return. This situation, how- 
ever, rather than being a cause for 
alarm, is being looked upon as a new 
trend that is bound to prove advan- 
tageous for every segment of the 
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had been average to large-scale pro- 
ducers of poultry during spring and 
summer months, had suffered such 
heavy losses from over-production 
two years ago, that they since either 
quit poultry raising entirely, or were 
now hatching baby chicks on year- 
round schedules for poultry and egg 
markets of grocery chains. 

As a spokesman for one manufac- 
turer noted: “During the last two 
years, we have been booking a stead- 
ily increasing volume of orders for 
egg mashes, as compared with the 
lack of such orders during the fall 
and winter months in previous years.” 

Other manufacturers noted that, 
while there may be fewer customers 
now, these farmers are much more 
firmly established economically, and 
therefore in much better position to 
purchase the equipment—and feeds— 
that are necessary to insure success- 
ful operations. 

All of this appears well substanti- 
ated by the fact that sales of formula 
feeds are currently being maintained 
at a sufficiently steady pace to in- 


be adequate for the retail demand, 
which apparently has not as yet been 
affected by the rising industrial un- 
employment. 


Poultry, Feed Men 
Oppose Arkansas Bill 


LITTLE ROCK—Segments of the 
Arkansas poultry and feed industry 
are lining up against a bill intro- 
duced in the general assembly to re- 
quire that only registered terinari- 
ans treat animal illnesses 

The bill was sponsored by Rep 
Virgil T. Fletcher of Saline County. 

Although it is still not clear how 
the measure would affect the poul- 
try industry, John Haid, general] 
manager, Arkansas Poultry Federa- 
tion, said it is considered a “bad 
bill.” 

He said the general feeling is that 
it will not apply to the poultry in- 
dustry. But he warned that the bill 
is couched in such general terms 


stock. However, it also specifiies that 
no one but veterinarians may treat 
animals for pay. 


HALES & HUNTER 


(Continued from page 6) 


manager, is known in the poultry 
industry for having served as ex- 
tension specialist in Indiana and later 
editor of Broiler Business and 
Turkey World magazines before his 
appointment as manager of the com- 
pany’s poultry feeds department. 

Victor Holt, now field sales man- 
ager, served as territory manager for 
Hales & Hunter Co. for several years 
and most recently acted as poultry 
specialist for three sales regions. 
Previous to joining Hales & Hunter 
he was sales and promotion manager 
for a feed company located in At- 
lanta, and previous to that was dis- 
trict sales manager for an Oklahoma 
concern. 
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Japanese Visitors 


Tour Nutrena Farm 


MINNEAPOLIS — Production sys- 
tems for livestock and poultry were 
the center of kecn interest for a six-° 
man Japanese feed grain mission 
which toured the Cargill-Nutrena Re- 
search Farm at Elk River, Minn. 

The group, on a month-long swi 
through the US., spent an afternog 
“ looking over the experimental fac 
a ties at the farm and getting answ 
Ad to questions from Dr. Cloy Kna 
research farm director. 

Dr. Knodt explained to the gro 
‘ that research at the farm not 0 
2 includes feeds and feeding progra 
but also buildings and equipment 
management methods and marketing 
_ Farmers, he said. 
need help in such things aS choosing 
strains of poultry, vaccination and 
other health meas#res. Thus, a “SYS- 
tems research” concept governs €X- 
perimental activities at the farm. 


Controlled Lighting 
a The visitors were shown flocks of 
jayers on i tests 
(“‘stj g ), whie 

ave shown increased profit 

per bird annually. They also were 

told of outstanding results obtained 
by the Coccivac vaccination metho 
r of combatting coccidiosis. Some 41,- 
: 000 birds have been vaccinated at 
p the farm, and none have shown coc- 
cidiosis symptoms in up to 24 months 
: time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vac- 
te cination program was started, exten- 
sive losses from the disease had oc 
curred at the farm. 


The visitors showed consid 
st in this informalj 
ci Japan, 
The tour als ed inspection 
7 the Pigloo system for swine in which 


a sows are placed in isolation in indi- © 
vidual huts before farrowing. Com- 
parisons with central farrowing SyS-.. 
“ tems, also at the farm, show. that the.. 
. Pigloo method reduces diseases, losses 


ce Sponsored by the U.S. Feed Grains 
: Council, the U.S. tour helped acquaint 
the Japanese agricultural leaders: 
with grain production and marketing. 

ae feed manufacturing, nutrition and 

x disease research and feeding in sev- 

the country. . 


eral stops across 
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5 v em: Mills Inc. has used and recomm nd ry 
COCCIVAC—Trithiadol* 


CoccrVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Types A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


Dornan Mitchell 


a LABORATORIES, INC. 
SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC 


They also were 
told of outstanding results obtained by the 
Coccivac vaccination method of combatting 
coccidiosis. Some 41,000 birds have been 
vaccinated at the farm, and none have shown 
coccidiosis symptoms in up to 24 months 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vaccination 
program was started, extensive losses from 
the disease had occurred at the farm. 


The Cocci Vac. 
program works 
for Nutrena 


can work for you 


See your Sterwin representative 
or call, wire or write us for the facts. 


r for oral vaccination 
es easy method for 


safe, sure, lasting protection from cOXxy- 


Free sample applicator on request. 


Single drop applicato 
with COCCIVAC provid 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD BY 


Chemical. 


Animal Health Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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